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Wer A BASKET on her arm, Alcmene 
Floras came out of her house into the sunshine of the spring 
afternoon. Pleasurably the Greek child sniffed the air, filled 
with the fragrance of the pines. There were many of these 
trees scattered over the lawn. Some grew on the very edge 
of the cliffs of the island of Prinkipo, as if they were on 
their way to bathe in the Sea of Marmora, which shimmered 
like grey-green satin in the sunshine. 

Alcmene walked the length of the marble terrace and 
whistled imperiously. From around the back of the house 
a small hound came galloping, with yelps of joy. His mis- 
tress ran down the steps, squatted on the grass, and hugged 
him. But when, all squirming affection, he tried to kiss her 
face, she held up a reproving finger. 

“No licking of faces, Pir. Papa forbids it. Now, what do 
you think? For my afternoon tea I am to do as I please. 
Therefore we are going to that rare fig tree, which gives us 
fruit so early in the season.” 

She held out the basket. He seized the handle between 
his teeth and trotted beside her to the back of the house 
where the gardens and the orchard were. Under the fig tree, 
whose black fruit shone like ebony in the sun, Alcmene sat 
down. Pir wagged his tail expectantly. 

“Drop the basket, sir!” 

Pir obeyed, with a doggish laugh which showed all his 
sharp teeth. 

From a napkin in the basket she unwrapped a slice of 
bread, and fed it to the hound, who sat up and waved his 
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front paws in thanks. Then, with the agility of much prac- 
tice, she climbed into the tree, seated herself on a branch, 
and plucked a fat, black fig that had burst open with ripe- 
ness. Upon its red contents the honey-dew sparkled, tingeing 
it milky white. 

As if it were a banana, Alcmene peeled off the outer skin 
and in small bites—to make it last longer—slowly ate the 
luscious fruit. She took more time in choosing the second 
fig, and ate it even more slowly. After the last morsel was 
gone, she stayed on her bough, gazing longingly at still an- 
other fig. Her hand reached out but did not pluck it. For a 
year, now, there had been no governess in the house, and she 
had been upon her honor. If she ate another fig, she would 
have to confess it to Father Athanasius, with his long beard 
and longer hair. She shook her curly head despondently. She 
wanted the fig very much, but the momentary enjoyment of 
it was not worth disobedience and confession. | 

There came the sound of wheels, and Alcmene stood up 
on her branch to look over the wall. A carriage was coming 
up the outer driveway, and in it sat an elderly gentleman 
wearing a red fez such as all the men in ‘Turkey then wore. 
By his side sat a:small girl. - 7 

Pir leaped up and down and barked, to notify her that 
there was something afoot. Alcmene scrambled down from 
the tree, smoothed out her dress, and picked up her hat. She 
leaned down and patted the hound. “There is a little girl 
driving up, Pir, and we may have a chance to see her.” 

The carriage passed through the iron gateway of the 
inner wall and stopped under the porte-cochére. 

Alcmene walked over to a bench in the flower-garden; 
where she could be seen if she were wanted, and sat down. 
In a minute Marie, the French maid, came out on the back 
terrace and beckoned to her. “‘Monsieur, your father, wishes 
you inthe library.” 9)... <- RK: Cine te Saye 

Very much excited, Alcmene sprang up and walked to the 
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house, Pir at her heels. 

She mounted to the terrace and stepped through the open 
French window into the library. The old gentleman was 
seated in a big armchair, with the strange child on his knees. 

“Alcmene, take the little girl with you,” Mr. Floras said 
in French. Hand in hand the two children went from the 
library into the big front hall, from there out on the terrace, 
and down to the lawn. . 

Alcmene led her guest toa pine tree, beneath whose spread- 
ing branches she had her lessons in the morning. ‘There were 
chairs and a table, and she offered the most comfortable chair 
to her guest. - 

“My name is Alcmene,” she volunteered, since the other 
apparently had no intention of breaking the silence. 

“That doesn’t sound like a name to me,” the visitor 
observed. . 

“It is a name—a famous one, too. It belonged to the mother 
of Hercules.” 

“The mother of whom?” the guest asked lazily. 

“Of Hercules.” 

“Who is he?” 5 

Alcmene stared. Who was Hercules! And the visitor looked 
older than she. Perhaps she had not understood. sf 

“Her-cu-les,” she repeated more distinctly. “You know. 

“No, I don’t.” iat 
“Oh yes, you do. The one who performed the twelve 
labors.” : | 

“Was he a slave?” | si ie 

‘Dumbly Alcmene gazed at her. In spite of the child's 
ignorance Alcmene found her very lovely. ““What is your 
name?” she asked. Bis 

“Delarah.” id sere 

“T never heard that name before. To whom did it belong? 
“th me. It's my MAMe- teenie see ON ie 

“But it must have belonged to’ some, one else . first—like 
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mine, which goes back to the mother of a demi-god.” 
You said a little while ago that she was the mother of 
the slave who did the labors.” 

‘Hercules wasn’t a slave. He was a demi-god.” 

“What is that?” 

Alcmene’s astonishment increased. Not to have heard of 
Hercules was bad enough, but not to know what a demi-god 
was passed belief. Still she must remember that Delarah was 
her guest. 

“A demi-god is a man who has a god for a father, and a 
mortal for a mother,” she explained politely. 

What foolishness!”” Delarah declared. ‘“There is but one 
God, Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

Oh!” Alcmene gasped, understanding, ‘“‘you are a Turkish 
child.” 

“What else? The effendi who is with the effendi, your 
father, is my father.” 

“You speak French so well, I thought you were French. ‘To 
be sure, you don’t look French.” 

“How do I look?” 

Alcmene studied her. “Your hair is golden and your eyes 
are blue. You might be English. I’m happy to have you here, 
because I have neither brother nor sister of my own. Have 
your” 

“Plenty! But they are too old, or too young.” After a pause 
the Turkish child added, “I like you—though you talk such 
foolishness.” 


a foolishness to you, because you are not a Christian 
child.” 


“T know other Christian children. They do not talk like 


you. 

“How do they talker” 

“Plain—like me. They don’t make up things.” 

“I didn’t make up anything. What I told you is from a 
book of Greek mythology.” 


Delarah wrinkled up her nose. “I never heard of such a 
book.” 

“Tt tells about the gods on Olympus,” Alcmene explained 
eagerly, “when Greece was the greatest country in the world.” 

Delarah laughed indulgently. “More foolishness! Turkey 
is the greatest country in the world.” 

“Greece was greater. There was no one like her—then, or 
ever. She built the Parthenon.” 

“You are a funny child. There never was any country 
greater than Turkey. There couldn’t be.” She leaned over 
and tapped the forehead of the Greek child. ‘“‘You must be 
moonstruck—so much foolishness in one day.” 

With dignity Alcmene changed the subject. “Would you 
like some figs, Delarah?”’ 

“Figs? There aren’t any ripe yet.” 

“We have a tree which gives us early fruit.” 

“Show it to me.” 

Alcmene led the way. Pir, on seeing his mistress again, 
barked happily. Alcmene pointed to the tree from which she 
had eaten. 

“Where is the slave to pick the figs?” Delarah asked. 

“We can climb up and get them ourselves.” 

Delarah shook her head. “We can't.” 

Alcmene shinned up into the tree and plucked first the 
fig that had beckoned to her before, and then three others. 
She placed them on a leaf, folded it, held the corners between 
her teeth, and slid to the ground. 

“Aman! Aman!” Delarah exclaimed, “you did it as if you 
were a man-child.” 

Alcmene spread out the leaf and arranged the figs on it. 
“They are the best on the tree.” 

Delarah held her hand out over the figs. “Bou yourun!” 

“Are you blessing them?’” Alcmene asked. 

“I said ‘bow yourun’—help yourself.” 

“They are all for you. I have already eaten two and am 
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allowed no more.” 


Delarah glanced up into the tree. ‘““There are plenty. Your 
people must be stingy. Yet the effendi, my father, says you 
have pots of money.” | 

“It isn’t stinginess. If I eat more, I may have pains inside.” 

Delarah ate all four figs, and gave a sigh of contentment. 

“You don’t look sickly—as if you would have pains,” she 
remarked. “J am well. I want some more.” 

‘Are you allowed to eat more?” 

“TI can eat as long as I can eat.” 

“Your mother lets you?” 

“IT have no mother. She died when I was born.” 

“Oh, Delarah, I am so sorry. It must be sad to have no 
mother to love you.” 

“My father, my milk-mother, my grandmother—they all 
love me. Give me more figs.” 

Alcmene was up in the tree, the basket on her arm, when 
Marie came out to say that they were wanted. 

“Get the figs first,” Delarah commanded. “They can wait.” 

Alcmene brought the basket down filled to the brim. “You 


may take it home, basket and all. It is mine, and I give it 
to you.” | 


“T'll take it.” 


The two men were coming out of the house, and presently 
Delarah was in the carriage with her father, waving goodbye: 
After they had passed out of sight beyond the tall iron gates 
of the inner wall, Alcmene asked, “Are you very busy, even 
though it is Saturday afternoon?” > Aste 

“Never too busy, if my little daughter needs me. Let us 
go into the library.”. . ee 

The bookcases reached from floor to ceiling and comfort- 
able chairs were scattered about.. There was a large, carved 
desk from Italy and small cabinets and tables from Spain. 
‘Two French windows opened on the terrace facing the gar- 
den. But what gave the room its uncommon appearance was 
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a fireplace—rare in that part of the world. 
Mr. Floras dropped into an armchair, and took Alcmene 
upon his knees. “Now what is it that you want Loa me? 

“Tt’s about Delarah. Father, she knows nothing! 

“What is it she does not know, Alcmene?” ; ; 

“She never heard of Hercules—nor of demi-gods. 

“Why should she? She is an oriental. Speaking French does 
not make her a European child.” a | 

“But I like her, father. She is so pretty.” 

“Probably her mother is a Circassian.” . i 

“She hasn’t a mother and she doesn't mind at all. 

Kimon Floras gathered his daughter closer in his arms. 
“Di lay games?”’ : 
ct 1 stn figs. She ate four and asked for more. 
Father—" 

SVesr”* . 

“Couldn’t we invite her here again?” et 

“Certainly not. There has never been any visiting between 
us and the Turks, and we want none.” He sat her down. “Now 
run along. I have letters to write.” 

Alcmene felt vaguely unhappy, but the mood did not last 
long. Out in the big hall she skipped up the broad stairs, 
their red carpet held in place by brass rods, two steps at a 
time. In the upper hall she waited outside her mother s room, 
to make sure she was not sleeping, then cautiously opened 
the door. 

Mrs. Floras was lying upon a chaise longue, an English 
novel on her lap. “Where have you been all this tame, 
darling?” 

She moved to make room for her daughter to sit by her. 
Alcmene made a garland of her arms around her mother’s 
slender neck, and laid her head on her breast, happy that 
she had a mother. “We had visitors, mamma.’ a 

“Alcmene, you are making up a story. If we had visitors, 
shouldn’t I be told?” 


a 





“It’s funny you were not told—but there were visitors. An 
old ‘Turk and his daughter—” 

“Turks don’t come to our house, Alcmene.” 

“They did this time, mamma. There was the old gentle- 
man and his little girl, Delarah. And, mamma, I like her ever 
so much. Papa says we cannot invite her again because she is 
a “Turk.” 


“Papa is right, darling. We don’t want to have anything to 
do with the Turks.” 

“Oh, mama, I wanted you for my ally. She is the nicest 
little girl I ever saw—even though she said I was moonstruck,” 
and Alcmene related their whole conversation. 

There was a rap at the door, and Mr. Floras came in. “I 
have ordered the carriage, to drive us around the island. Run 
along, Alcmene, and make ready.” 

When they were alone, Mrs. Floras said, “You are vexed, 
Kimon. You will feel better if you tell me about it.” 

Mr. Floras walked the length of the room, then took the 
seat Alcmene had been occupying. His wife patted his hand. 

‘Helen, a Turk has intruded. I told him I never transacted 
business outside of the bank, and he answered that it was 
easier for him to come here than to go to the bank. ‘Then he 
had the impertinence to ask if I had not a little girl with 


whom his daughter could play while we talked. Thus I was 
forced to send for Alcmene.” 


“Yes, she told me about it.” 

Mr. Floras’ frown deepened. ‘““There must be a hidden 
reason for his coming.” 

“Who is he, Kimon?” 

“Ali Pasha. He used to be the governor of Anatolia, and 
is now one of the men closest to Sultan Abdul Hamid. He 
has a home here on Prinkipo.” 

“I wish the Turks would keep out of the island, even 
though it belongs to Turkey. A few years ago there were 
hardly any here.” She patted her husband’s hand again. “But 
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don’t bother about him any more, Kimon. He will probably 
take the hint and not come again. By the way, Alcmene was 
quite captivated by his daughter.” . 

“Yes, she wanted me to invite her again. I'm afraid Alcmene 
is lonely.” — . 

They sat holding each other’s hands, thinking of their two 
small sons who had died. Kimon Floras drew his wife to him 
and kissed her. ‘‘You are right, Helen dear, I needn't worry. 
As you said, Ali Pasha will probably never come here again. 
Let’s go for our drive.” 


That night, after her regular prayers, Alcmene added: 
“Please, dear God, make papa and mamma think differently; 
for I do want to see Delarah again.” © 


—_—— 
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EARING the door open, Mr. Floras 
looked up from his desk, to see Alcmene standing in the 
doorway. 

“Why, Alcmene! Up so early?” 

With one hand on the doorjamb, the other holding up 
her long dressing-gown, she asked, “May I come in? You 
haven't letters to write?” 

He laughed. “I present you my apologies for yesterday. 
Come in.” 

She sprang forward to his arms. “Papa, I woke up full of 
puzzlement, and went to your room. You were not there, 
so I came down here.” 

“What are you puzzled about?” 

“It’s this: when we are in France, we speak French. In 
Germany, German. In England, English. Yet I was born in 
Turkey, and I don’t know a single word of Turkish. And 
until yesterday I never spoke with a Turkish child. Isn’t that 
a great puzzlement?”’ 

“Not so much as you'd think. The countries you mention 
are Christian and European. The ‘Turks are neither. They 
conquered us in 1453, and have lived in our former empire 
ever since. But they have kept to their way of living—even 
now at the beginning of the twentieth century their social 
system remains Oriental. Their houses are divided into two 
parts. The men live on one side, the women on the other. 
You never see a ‘Turk go out with his women. And if a man 
visits a ‘Turk, he never meets the women of the family.” 

“But why haven’t I ever known a Turkish child?” 
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“Because, after the Turks conquered us, they established 
themselves in one part of our capital, and we lived in an- 
other. It’s only in the last few years that some of the Turks 
have moved to Pera; and a few, like Ali Pasha, have bought 
summer homes on this island.” 

“Where did the ‘Turks come from?” 

“We first hear of them in the eighth century. They were 
nomad warriors, whose women and children followed in 
their wake, as they fought their way westward. Finally they 
even attacked our own Byzantine Empire, then the strongest 
nation in Europe.” 

“Why didn’t we stop theme” 

“At first we didn’t take them seriously. We were rich and 
lived luxuriously. Soft living tends to sap the vitality of a 
nation. On the other hand, the ‘Turks lived frugally and 
obeyed their chiefs. We preferred discussion to action, and 
only after the ‘Turks made considerable inroads into our 
lands did we wake up. While we had been enjoying life, 
they had perfected themselves in the practice of war. ‘They 
beat us in most of our encounters and took more of our 
lands until they possessed most of the Balkan countries. 
And every year they gathered up all the strong little Chris- 
tian boys from the lands they had conquered, brought them 
up as Mohammedans and with them formed the famous 
Jannizaries, the most powerful part of their army. At length 
they besieged Constantinople itself, and invented cannon 
to throw great stones against the Byzantine walls, which we 
had believed impregnable.” 

Alcmene pondered the seriousness of that situation for a 
minute, then returned to the subject uppermost in her mind. 
“I prayed last night that you and mamma might feel kindly 
toward the Turks, and invite Delarah here again.” 

“You did, did you?” he laughed, ruffling her hair. 

There was a knock at the door, and Sophie, who had been 
Alcmene’s nurse and was now the housekeeper, came in. 
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“Oh, here you are, miss. I have been looking for you all 
over the house, It is time to dress and go to Father Athanasius 
for your religious instruction.” 

Mr. Floras set his daughter down, and said in English, 
“Please do not mention to Father Athanasius—or to anyone 
else—that a Turk, with his child, came to our house yester- 
day. ‘That incident is closed.” 


But the incident was not closed. 

After the service on Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. Floras, with 
Alcmene, drove to the Prinkipo steamboat landing where 
the island society of many nationalities gathered in the after- 
noons and on Sundays. At the long stone pier the boats 
arrived from the city, bringing guests to spend Sunday on 
the island. 

Cafés and hotels clustered around the landing; and gently 
rocking on the water were rowboats, called caiques, with col- 
ored awnings and cushions, for those who might prefer to go 
to their homes by water instead of in carriages. 

Nowhere were women more lovely than these, in their 
Parisian gowns. Life was very easy and gay under Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, even though discontent was growing. Food 
was plentiful and, as often happens in backward lands, the 
people seemed happy and carefree. 

If a poor Turk had more children than he could support, 
he could give the little boys to the government to be brought 
up as soldiers, and could sell the little girls into slavery, 
where they would be well taken care of. Among the ‘Turks 
it was considered an act of virtue to buy and bring up chil- 
dren. And there was always a chance that the girls would 
prove a profitable investment. If they turned out pretty and 
attractive, they could be given in marriage to the sons of 
well-to-do men, who would pay a good fee for their brides. 

It was a happy-go-lucky life even though a number of pro- 
gressive or discontented ‘Turks ran away to Switzerland or 
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to Paris every year, and there plotted the overthrow of the 
old order. 


Friends arrived on the second boat to spend Sunday with 
the Florases, and they all drove back together—Alcmene sit- 
ting up on the box by the coachman. She preferred this be- 
cause she could see more. 

As they alighted at the house, a Turk, squatting by the 
door, arose, holding a basket covered with crimson gauze 
and tied with pink ribbons. 

Mrs. Floras went into the house with the guests, leaving 
her husband and Alcmene with the Turk. He presented the 
basket to the child and unwrapping a letter from a handker- 
chief, handed it to Mr. Floras. “It is from my master, Ali 
Pasha, who wishes an answer.” 

Mr. Floras glanced over the letter, then said to his daugh- 
ter, “Will you ask your mother to come to the library.” And 
to the man, “Please wait here.” 

The banker was rereading the letter when his wife joined 
him in the library. “This letter is from Ali Pasha, Helen. 
He invites Alcmene to spend tomorrow with his daughter.” 

“Oh, Kimon, you are not going to let her go?” 

“I certainly do not want to. But this is the land of the 
Turks, and Ali Pasha is a powerful man. It would not be 
well to offend him.” 

“But, Kimon, we can’t let our child go into a Turkish 
household. Won’t you write that she and I are leaving for 
Europe tomorrow, and let me take her away?” 

“There is neither train nor steamer leaving Constanti- 
nople tomorrow,” her husband said soberly. “We shall have 
to let her go this once. If more invitations follow, you will 
certainly have to take her to Paris, and put an end to this.” 
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<8 FOLLOWING MORNING, Alcmene 
stood before her mother in a little white sailor suit, with a 
straw hat which bore the name of Her Majesty’s ship 
Redoubtable on the ribbon. Sophie, who still considered 
herself responsible for the child’s welfare, was planted, with 
folded arms, behind her mistress’s armchair. That her nurse- 
ling was to be allowed to venture into the unknown dangers 
of a Turkish household met with her thorough disapproval. 

“Be most careful, my darling,” she admonished Alcmene, 
“about the way you speak to them. They may take offense. 
Don’t forget they are brutal people.” 

“But Sophie,” Alcmene reasoned, “I cannot talk with 
them since I don’t know their language.” 

“Our Lord, Jesus Christ, be praised for that,” Sophie ex- 
claimed piously. 

Mrs. Floras gave a straightening pat to the blue collar of 
the white sailor suit, and adjusted the wide-brimmed hat. 
“You will be most courteous, my sweet one. And you will 
make your curtsy when you are presented.” 

She drew the child close to her, as loath as Sophie to let 
her go on this adventure. And Sophie held Alcmene’s hand 
tightly on their way down to the carriage and kissed her 
again and again before lifting her into the victoria beside 
Marie. 

Alcmene did not share the misgivings of the grown-ups. 
The prospect of spending the day with Delarah only filled 
her with excitement. 

Ali Pasha’s house was very large and enclosed by an iron 
fence. As the carriage was driving through the gate, a gard- 
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ener stopped them to say that the women’s quarters were on 
the other side. 

The latter were surrounded by a high stone wall, and 
they could not drive in, since no men were allowed inside. 
They alighted, and Marie pulled the latch-string which 
opened a narrow door and they went into the women’s 
gardens. ‘These were full of flowers, and several young 
women were playing beside a pool. 

With intense interest Alcmene stared up at the latticed 
windows. Before Marie could lift the knocker, the door was 
swung open by an African eunuch who had been stationed 
inside, since the Turks considered it discourteous to make 
a visitor knock. The hall they entered was dark, with a heavy 
curtain cutting it off from the rest of the house. The African 
pushed the curtain aside, and beyond all was bright and 
light. A staircase on either side, with bannisters of blue 
glass, led up to the balcony on the second floor. And there 
Delarah, in a cherry-colored silk dress, was waiting. 

At sight of her Greek friend, she rushed down the stairs. 
Marie bade goodbye to her charge, and the two children 
were left alone. 

“You take the right stairway, and I will take the left,” 
Delarah commanded, “and we will meet at the top.” 

There, as if they had just seen each other, Delarah gave 
her friend the Turkish salutation: her right hand nearly 
touched the ground, then her knee, her heart, her lips, and 
her forehead. And crying out “Hos geldi!”’, she threw he 
arms around Alcmene and kissed her. it = 

“Oh! teach me to salute the way you did,” Alcmene cried, 
enchanted. After she had learned, the two went into the large 
upper hall, thronged with women in brilliantly colored 
dresses. Some sat on cushions and thrummed guitars for 
others who sang. A few were playing cards. Others smoked 
in idleness. : Agee 

Delarah passed among them, paying no attention. 
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“Are you having a party,’ Alcmene asked. 

“A party? Why?” 

“All these ladies—” 

“They are our slaves,’ Delarah replied carelessly. 

Without knocking she pushed open a door and led the 
way into a large room facing on the women’s gardens. On one 
side of the room was a small fountain playing among grow- 
ing plants. A hard sofa ran around three sides of the room, 
and on it sat an old lady of great dignity. She was very fat, 
and gorgeously gowned in saffron silk, with a wide silver 
belt, and on her neck sparkled a magnificent necklace of 
sapphires. 

She was the Validé Hanoum, “the first lady.” In Turkish 
households the mother of the master is always the head. 
The Mohammedan religion honors her above all - other 
women. The saying is, ‘‘Paradise is at the foot of the mother.” 

“This is my grandmother,” Delarah said. 

Alcmene took hold of her skirt on either side and dropped 
a French curtsy. The old lady smiled and spoke, and Alcmene 
could see that she had no teeth. 

Delarah translated, ‘‘She wishes you to do that again.” 

Alcmene curtsied, and the old lady held out her hand. 
Her fingernails were dyed crimson, as was then the custom 
among the more backward Turkish women. Alcmene had 
never seen such fingernails, but she was too well brought up 
to show her surprise. She bent and kissed the hand. 

“Put it on your head,” Delarah prompted, “and you will 
be under her protection.” : | 

The old lady motioned the Greek child to sit by her on 
the sofa, which among the Orientals is a mark of honor. She 
asked Alcmene where she lived and what she was called, 
Delarah interpreting back and forth. 

Their language was like nothing Alcmene had ever heard, 
though she spoke Greek, French, German, English and Ital- 
ian. She listened attentively, liking the strange-sounding 
tongue. 
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“Teach me, please, to say to your grandmother that I’m 
glad to be here,” she said to Delarah. And when she could 
repeat the words, the old lady clapped her hands and cried 
out in wonderment at her quickness. 

Presently the grandmother said placidly, ‘““Now I am going 
to sleep,” and went from the room, leaving the two girls alone. 

Alcmene had noticed a large book on a pedestal, with a 
strip of red velvet over it, and asked what it was. 

“That is our Koran.” 

“May I look at it? I have never seen one.” 

“Oh, no,” Delarah told her. “We never touch it.” 

“Don’t you read it?” ' 

“T don’t know how. It is in Arabic. Now I'll show you 
what the effendi, my father, bought for me.” 

She promptly produced a copy-book and pencil. “Write 
down your name, and teach me to say it.” 

Alcmene wrote out her name very clearly. 

Delarah looked at it doubtfully. With the pencil she 
divided it into its three syllables —“Alc-me-ne,” closed her 
eyes and repeated it cautiously, then shook her head. 

“It will take me a long time to learn such a curious name. 
Till I do, I shall call you Little Heart.” Throwing her arms 
around Alcmene she kissed her. “‘I do love you, I truly do. 
I told the effendi, my father, the things you said—at least 
what I could remember—and he said they were not foolish- 
ness, You, the Greeks, know about books, and how to make 
money. It is true, too, that once upon a time, ever so long 
ago, our Turkey belonged to you. But since we are the best 
fighters in the world, we beat you, and took it from you. The 
effendi, my father, also said that your father was a great 
effendi, and that he would be happy to have me play with 
you and learn the things you know. I am never again to say 
you are moonstruck.” Bringing her face close to Alcmene’s, 
she asked, “You love me as I do you?” 

“Yes, and I am very glad to see you again.” 
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“I am twelve,” Delarah volunteered. ‘How old are you?” 
“T am ten.” 


“Now write down the name of the man whose mother 
gave you her name.” 

“In separate syllables Alcmene wrote, “Her-cu-les,” and 
read it off, Delarah repeating after her, 

“What did you say he was?” 

“A demi-god.” 

“It would be easier to remember him as a slave, seeing 
that he did labors. The effendi, my father, said if I learned 
from you he would be pleased.” She paused and considered 
the matter. “I do not like learning things, but from you I 
may not mind it so much. Now tell me a story.” 

Because Delarah’s toothless grandmother reminded 
Alcmene of the Graeae who helped Perseus, she answered, 
“I will tell you the story of Perseus.” 

“The effendi, my father, said that I was to write down 
the names in this copy-book.” 

Alcmene wrote down “Per-se-us.” 

“And who was he, Little Heart?” 

“The son of Zeus. His mother was Danaé, the daughter of 
the King of Argos—but you don’t have to learn that.” 

“Praise be to Allah!” 


“I will write down Zeus, because he was head of all the 
gods.” 

“It does seem foolishness to me—all these gods! Still, the 
effendi, my father, said I was to learn and not to call foolish- 
ness anything you told me.” She added impressively, “The 


effendi, my father, is most wise. He is a friend of our Padi- 
shah.” | i 


“Who is Padishah?” seh sissy eee 
“Our sultan, the shadow of Allah on Earth, and the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. Now, Little Heart—” Delarah peered 


into the copy-book—“what is the name of the man of the 
story?” | Bae Kt i : 
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“Tl put a ring around it, so that you can find it easily. 
Well, to Perseus came Pallas Athena—”’ 

“And she was—?” . 

“The Goddess of Wisdom. She spoke to Perseus, I am 
Pallas Athena, and I know who is brave and who Is a coward. 
Because you, Perseus, are brave, I am sending you to bring 
me the head of Medusa.’ ”’ 2 

“And why should she have her head cut off? fs 

“She was one of the Gorgons. Her hair was made of living 
snakes, and whoever looked at her—be he bird, beast, or man 
—was turned to stone. Perseus was eager to undertake this 
adventure. All the demi-gods and heroes of Greece did pro- 
digious deeds. Hermes, his half-brother, came to Perseus and 
told him that to succeed he must first find the Graeae. They 
were three ancient women—so old that they only had one 
eye, one ear, and one tooth among them. They kept these in 
a box, and passed them from one to the other when they were 
needed. These Graeae alone knew where the magic helmet | 
was that would make Perseus invisible, the winged sandals 
that would enable him to fly through the air, and the wallet 
in which the head of Medusa was to be put, after he had 
slain her. As a parting gift Hermes presented to his half 
brother a polished bronze shield, saying, ‘look only at the 
reflection of the Gorgons in this shield. Otherwise you will 
be turned to stone.’ All by himself Perseus set forth—” 

Delarah grabbed Alcmene’s arm. “Did he do it?” : 

“You must wait. It will spoil the story if I tell you the end. 

“I won't wait. I always make our story-tellers tell me the 
ending first.” te, 

“Tam not going to tell you the ending.’ 

“T order you to.” | betes thst ys = 

“I am a guest under your roof. You can’t order me.” . 

Delarah touched her forehead with her slender finger. 
“Please forgive me. In the excitement-of the story I forgot 
that you were under my roof.” 
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Well, where were we?” 


“Let me look at the ringed name.” Delarah put her fore- 
finger on the copy-book and spelled out, “Per-se-us. He set 
out to kill the one whose locks were snakes.” 

“No, he set out first to find the three Graeae.” 

“Don't call them that—call them ‘ancient women.’ It is 
easier. And remember, Little Heart, he flew’ because he had 
the winged sandals.” 

‘He didn’t have them yet. He hadn’t come to the place 
where the ancient women were.” 

eau I am stupid. Let’s hurry up and find them.” 

‘Perseus. traveled far and wide—and finally reached their 
abode.” 

“And because he was young and good looking, they fell in 
love with him, and told him,” Delarah threw in confidently. 

“Not at all. To begin with, they couldn’t see him, and they 
were horrid besides. The oldest one said: ‘Give me the eye, 
so that I may see him.’ And the youngest one said: “Give me 
the tooth, so that I may bite him.’ Remember, Delarah, they 
had only one eye and one tooth among them. So Perseus 
reached out, and seized the eye and the tooth, as they were 
being passed.” 

“Good for him!” Delarah cried. “I hope he spit on them.” 

“No, he only said, ‘I have your eye and your tooth. If you 
want them back you will have to tell me where are kept the 
magic helmet, the winged sandals, and the wallet;’ The 
Graeae—” 

“No, no, Little Heart, the ‘ancient women,’ and since they 
were horrid, let us call them ‘hags.’ ” 

“Of course they were that, but let us stick to ‘ancient 
women.’ They screamed and scolded—” 

“And cursed, too, I wager,’ Delarah broke in. 

“Yes, they must have. But they had to give in and tell him, 
and then he gave them back their eye and tooth.” 

“He shouldn’t. How did he know they hadn’t lied to him?” 
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“They might have, but they didn’t. Perseus then set off 
again and finally found the magic helmet which was to ren- 
der him invisible, the winged sandals with which he could 
fly in the air, and the wallet in which to place the head of 
Medusa.” 

“You had better write that last name down,” Delarah sug- 
gested. “It’s a good name to call anyone I do not like.” 

Alcmene wrote it down, and added, “‘one of the Gorgons.” 

“Now I shall have to learn two things,” Delarah com- 
plained. 

“Why do you object so much to learning?” 

“It puts wrinkles on the face.” 

Alcmene examined Delarah’s face. Her skin was smooth 
and clear. Her long dark lashes threw shadows over it and 
made it seem transparent. 

“It would be a pity to have wrinkles on your face,” she 
agreed. 

Just then a young slave, dressed in a turquoise blue tunic, 
with a pink belt, presented a tray holding two sherbets and 
two round cakes topped with almonds and caraway seeds. 

“Eating hour!” Delarah cried joyously. “I love it, even 
though it will stop the story.” 

She passed one of the goblets to Alcmene. “Bou yourun!” 

“Bou yourun,’ Alcmene repeated. 

“That was well said. You will soon speak Turkish, like me.” 
They drank their sherbets and ate their cakes. 

“More!” Delarah commanded. The slave, who had been 
waiting tray in hand, returned with more sherbets and cakes. 

“Bou yourun!” said Delarah. ie 

“Thank you, but I can eat no more.” 7 | 

After Delarah had finished her own second cake and sher- 
bet, she pointed to Alcmene’s on the tray, “I could eat those, 
too, only it’s bad manners for me to keep on eating when 
you don’t.” . 3 

“You will grow fat, if you eat so much,” Alcmene observed 
sagely. 
21 








Fear shown in the eyes of Delarah. “Oh, no! I don’t want 
to get fat.” | 

“Then you must eat less.” 

A brooding look came into the lovely face. “Aman! Aman! 
Why should there be a punishment after a pleasure?” 

Alcmene remembered the third fig she had wished to eat, 
the consequence of which would have been confession to 
Father Athanasius, and her sympathy went out to Delarah. 

“There does seem to be a punishment if we overdo a 
pleasure,” she agreed. “My father often repeats to me the 
saying of one of our seven wise men, ‘Methén dgan!’ ” 

“And that means?” 

“ “Overdo nothing!’ ” 

‘‘How dreary! I’m glad I ate two, just the same. Now let’s 
‘go on with the story.” 

“Where were we?”’ 

“T don’t remember.” 

“You must.” 

“T have just eaten. I would rather sleep.” 

The long lashes flickered over the blue eyes, and as simply 
as if she were a bird on a bough, she laid her head on 
Alcmene’s lap, and went to sleep. 

Alcmene touched the thick golden hair, and tried to think 
which of the goddesses of Olympus Delarah resembled. But 
of course, not being Greek, she could resemble none. She 
couldn’t even be likened to an angel, since she was not a 
Christian. 

After a while the Validé Hanoum came in. Seeing her 
granddaughter asleep, she raised her head gently from 
Alcmene’s lap, slipped a pillow under it, and indicated by 
signs that Alcmene could go to sleep, too. ae 

The Greek child, who never took a nap in the forenoon, 
pointed to the garden to show that she would like to go there. 
The grandmother clapped her hands for a slave, and. gave 
directions to take Alcmene out into the garden. There, in a 
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shady nook, was a fountain with seats beside it. The running 
water made a pleasant sound as it fell on a bed of shells 
brought from the sea. 

Alcmene sat down, and the slave stretched out at her feet. 
This would be a good time to learn a little Turkish, Alcmene 
thought. She pointed to her mouth, and looked inquiringly 
at the slave. : ed 

The slave sprang up and was about to rush off, thinking 
the visitor wished to eat or drink, but Alcmene stopped her, 
and pointed to her ears, and then to her eyes. 

The slave was puzzled for a moment, then clapped her 
hands delightedly. “Géz,” she said, pointing to her eyes, and 
“kulak,” pointing to her ears. 

Alcmene nodded and repeated the words after her. She 
had learned the names of quite a few parts of her body, 
when Delarah came dancing up and cried out: 

“What do you think? I dreamed I had a pair of winged 
sandals. Wouldn’t it be wonderful to have such a pair?” 

“T have a pair,” Alcmene replied. 

Delarah’s blue eyes opened wide. “You have? Where are 
they?” 

Alcmene touched her forehead. “In here.” 

Delarah made a face. “I did promise the effendi, my father, 
not to say you were moonstruck—but aren't your” 

“No—I have a pair of winged sandals and with them I fly 
all over the world.” 

Delarah shook her head. “The funny part of it is that you 
don’t know you are lying, Little Heart.” 

“Make-believe isn’t lying. It’s a gift given to you by the 
Fates, the day you are born.” 

“Do they give something to everyone?” Delarah asked. 

“Not always. Sometimes they just pass the cradle by.” 

Delarah pressed Alcmene’s hand. “Little Heart, they didn’t 
pass me by. They gave me beauty. The effendi, my father, 
says I am the most beautiful girl in the world.” 
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She did not sound conceited. She said it exactly the way 
she had said, “I am twelve.” 

“You are beautiful,’ Alcmene agreed, ‘‘only—” 

“What?” Delarah demanded. 

‘“N-nothing.” 

“Oh, yes. You think there is something I don’t have. What 
is it?” 

“You wouldn’t understand.” 

‘Make me understand.” 

Alcmene considered. Delarah impatiently shook her little 
friend. “Go on, tell me, so that the effendi, my father, can get 
it for me.” 

‘He couldn't get it.” 

“What is it that I don’t have?” Delarah cried, in a tearful 
voice. 

“A pair of winged sandals.” 

Delarah burst out laughing, vastly relieved. 

“You can have those, because even though you are pretty, 
you are not beautiful, like me. And I do love you, Little 
Heart. Now let us go on with the story, because they will 
soon be calling us again to eat.” 

Side by side they sat upon the bench, while the slave 
stretched out at full length on the ground and went to sleep. 

“Well, Perseus found the three articles he needed. He put 
on the helmet and the winged sandals and flung the wallet 
over his shoulder. He flew to the far distant place where the 
Gorgons were, and, reflected in the polished bronze shield 
which Hermes had given him, he saw all the petrified bodies 
lying around them. And then he swooped down and cut off 
the head of Medusa and put it into the wallet.” 

“Well, that was a tale. You will have to tell it to me over 
and over till I learn it.” 

A slave approached, and Delarah sprang to her feet. ‘The 
karvalio!” she cried. 

‘What is karvalto?”’ Alcmene asked. 

“The mid-day eating time. Come, Little Heart, and eat 
your fill, for we are not stingy in our house.” 
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0, THE THRESHOLD of each room 
stood the ladies of the household, awaiting the Validé 
Hanoum; for etiquette is jealously observed in Turkish 
households. She appeared, and in spite of her fat, she gave 
the témena, the ‘Turkish salutation, with grace. Bending 
slightly, she waved her right hand toward the floor, then 
touched her knee, her heart, and her forehead. 

In returning the témena, the other ladies bent much lower, 
and being dressed in many bright colors, they seemed to 
Alcmene like large flowers swaying in the wind. 

The Validé took the children by the hand and led them 
toward the passageway which in all big Turkish households 
connects the women’s and the men’s quarters. 

Several low tables, like huge round trays resting on one 
foot, were awaiting them. Cushions were placed on the floor 
for them to sit on. By 1907 some ‘Turkish women of the upper 
classes were introducing European fashions into their house- 
holds, and had adopted high tables with chairs. But the 
Validé Hanoum came from Anatolia. ‘To her the old customs 
were quasi-religious. ‘Io diverge from them seemed an offense 
against the Prophet. 

The Validé sat down cross-legged on her cushion, with the 
two children on either side of her. Then the other ladies fol- 
lowed, according to their age and position. There was one 
young woman of such unusual beauty that Alcmene’s eyes 
continually traveled to her. She wore her blue-black hair in 
two long braids. The neck of her green silk dress was 
V-shaped, and her jewelry was all emeralds—necklace, orna- 
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ments on her tulle turban, and ear-rings which were so long 
they almost touched her slender shoulders. She seemed obliv- 
ious of everybody except the tiny baby on her lap, dressed 
in the uniform of a Turkish general, whom she fondled and 
caressed continually. 

‘Two groups of slaves, bearing brass pitchers, basins, and 
clean towels, started from opposite sides of the table. Over 
the Validé Hanoum’s hands one slave poured water, another 
held the basin, while a third dried her hands on a towel. ‘The 
other group proceeded similarly at the other side of the 
table. After all had rinsed their fingers, the Validé Hanoum 
spoke. 

“She’s telling who you are,” Delarah explained. 

Alcmene rose and made a curtsy, and had to repeat it sev- 
eral times to please the ladies, who had never had a Roumz 
child sit at table with them before. Only the beautiful lady 
paid no attention, but kept on playing with the baby general. 

Food was brought from the men’s quarters, where the 
Turkish kitchens always were, and was passed through the 
portiéres to the waiting slaves. First came pilaf: rice with 
tomato and chicken broth, cooked as nowhere else in the 
world, each grain standing out separately. ‘Iwo large platters 
were started from opposite sides of the table, one platter 
always beginning with the Validé Hanoum. 

As the platter reached the lady with the baby, the Validé 
Hanoum spoke to her. She raised long dark lashes, revealing 
eyes as blue as the Sea of Marmora when whipped by the 
wind. She bit her lip, but without a word handed the baby 
general to a slave behind her. 

When Alcmene refused a second helping of pilaf, Delarah 
asked, “Don’t you like it?” 

“Very much, but I have eaten as much as I am allowed to 
at home.” 

“You are not at home now. Eat all you want. There is 
plenty more in the kitchen.” 
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Everyone else took a second helping. Alcmene was glad 
she hadn’t when the pilaf was followed by delicious lamb, 
cooked with egg-plant. This time the Validé Hanoum her- 
self piled the little girl’s plate high with food. Alcmene 
could eat very little more, and asked Delarah to explain that 
it was not because she did not like it but that she was accus- 
tomed to smaller helpings. 

Next appeared chicken pie, with tomatoes and fresh peas. 
Alcmene could really eat no more. She put her hand over her 
plate and shook her head vigorously. 

‘The women began to chatter excitedly. ““They think you 
don’t like our food,” Delarah said. 

“Oh! I do, very much, only I have eaten all I can.” 

“IT did tell them that your parents were stingy and that you 
didn’t have much to eat. They say you should make the most 
of this chance.” | 

‘Two salads followed, one of anchovies and cucumbers, the 
other of tomatoes, onions, and black olives. The women were 
greatly distressed when the little visitor refused both. 

Of the three desserts Alcmene took only one. 

“Aman! Aman! this child is starving,” the women cried out. 

After coffee, the Validé Hanoum rose and the others fol- 
lowed. ‘The lovely woman spoke to Alcmene. Her voice was 
low-pitched and melodious. Delarah translated. “She wants 
you to tell her something in Greek, so that she can hear how 
it sounds.” 

Alcmene recited a piece of poetry, and the woman ex- 
claimed, “Peck gusel!” She spoke so slowly that Alcmene got 
the words plainly and repeated them after her. 

All the other women clapped their hands. 

“My, but you are smart,” Delarah exclaimed. 

“What does it mean?” Alcmene asked. 

“It means ‘very pretty.’ ”’ 

The mother took her baby from the slave and spoke again 
to Alcmene. 
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“She says you may touch him. But,” Delarah cautioned, 
“make believe to spit on him, so that you will cast no evil eye.” 

Noticing a small piece of garlic, and a blue stone hanging 
from his military cap, Alcmene asked, ‘What is he wearing 
on his cap?” 

“Charms against the evil eye.” 

‘Just then the baby stretched himself, unclenched his fists, 
yawned, opened his eyes, and smiled at Alcmene. 

“Praise be to Allah!” Delarah exclaimed. “If he had cried, 
that would have been the end of you, for her.” 

Then, for the third time, the mother spoke to Alcmene. 

“By all the dogs that howl, she is asking you if you want 
to hold him for a minute. She has never let any one of us 
touch him.” 

Eagerly Alcmene held out her arms for the baby, who 
gurgled and pulled her hair. The Validé Hanoum spoke, and 
the young mother took the child back, saluted, and went to 
her room. 

Delarah led her guest to a bare room, where hung a large 
cage with a bird hopping about in it. 

‘This is where grandmother and I sleep at night, and 
where you and I will take a nap now.” 

“Where are the beds?” 

Delarah waved her hand to two slaves who had followed 
them in. “They will make them up.” 

The slaves opened a large closet filled with rolled-up rugs 
and mattresses. First they spread down rugs, and upon them 
arranged the mattresses and bedclothes. ‘They undressed the 
little girls, put long robes on them, and tucked them in bed. 
Music was heard. The bird stopped hopping about his cage, 
fluttered his wings, and burst into full-throated song. 

‘‘What is the music?” Alcmene whispered. 

“To help us go to sleep,’ Delarah murmured, her eyes 
already half closed. 

Alcmene lay awake, puzzling over the household, espe- 
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cially the beautiful lady, and over the amount all could 
eat. No wonder they thought she was starving. Then before 
she knew it, she, too, was asleep. 

Delarah awoke first, sat up, and exclaimed, “Here we are 
—together, Little Heart, to spend the rest of the day.” 

‘Who were all those ladies at table?’’ Alcmene asked. 

‘““My grandmother, first of all.” 

“Yes, I know her.” 

“At the other end of the table was her daughter. Then 
there was my oldest sister, and her daughter, and the wives 
of her sons, and Nazip Hanoum—” 

“Was that beautiful lady a wife of your sister’s son?” 

‘No, I told you she was Nazip Hanoum—my father’s young- 
est wife.” 

“She is so different from the others. Her speech also is 
unlike yours.” 

“Aman! Aman! for smartness you are like a djinn. Of 
course she is different. She was brought up in the Sultan’s 
palace, with great manners. Our Padishah, to show how 
much he thought of the effendi, my father, gave her to him 
to be his wife. ‘That was four years ago. At first she did 
nothing but weep, and the effendi, my father, was continually 
taking her back to the palace to her foster-mother to be com- 
forted. But since litthke Mechmet Ali was born, she is con- 
tented with him. She liked you—to let you touch him.” 

Delarah giggled. “Grandmother says you’d think the way 
she acts that she was the only woman ever to have a baby.” 

“What did you say her name was?” 

“Nazip Hanoum.” 

“She is most beautiful, I think.” 

“Is she more than I?” 

“She is different. You have golden hair and light blue eyes. 
She has hair like midnight, and her eyes—’’ Alcmene searched 
for words to decribe them—“Are deep as the sea.” 

Delarah nodded. “Yes, she is beautiful, and I like to hear 
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her speak, only she never talks much to anybody. I’m glad 
she has the baby now. It was terrible when she was crying all 
the time.’ 

‘“She’s very young, isn’t she?’ 

“Oh, no, she’s old. She was twenty, two months ago.” 

“How old is Mechmet Ali?” 

“He was a year old yesterday. And our sultan made him a 
general, and sent him his uniform. She is taking him to the 
palace tomorrow to show him off.” 

“Delarah, please teach me Turkish as fast as you can. I 
should like to talk to her.” 

Delarah pouted. “Why do you want to talk to her? My 
grandmother wants to hear you talk, and she is wise.” 

“Oh, I did not mean I did not want to talk to the Valide 
Hanoum. Only Nazip Hanoum seems more like our age.” 

Delarah sucked her thumb for a minute. Then she said 
placidly, “I am glad she liked you and she let you take 
Mechmet Ali in your arms. I’ll tell the effendi, my father. 
It will please him. He is so sorry for her. He would give her 
back to the palace, only he can’t, because the Padishah gave 
her to him.” 

‘“Wouldn’t he be sorry to let her go back to the palace?”’ 

“No, he will have me. He loves me more than anyone in 
the world. He says I am the blood of his heart. But have I 
told you who everybody at the table was?” 

“No, you only told me half.” 

‘Well, the one next to you was one of my brother’ S wives, 
and next to her was another sister of mine—does that make 
alle’’ | 

“I think you’ve left out one or two.” 

“They were somebody’s wives or sisters, I forget whose.” 

“Do they all live here?” 

“Where else?” 
“And the ones who waited on the table, are they all slaves?” 

“What else?” 
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Delarah clapped her hands. Two slaves appeared and 
dressed them. Another brought a tray with cakes and sher- 
bets. “Shall I order two more?” Delarah asked. 

“I can’t eat this cake. I’m still full of food.” 

“You must eat, Little Heart, for I want to eat.” 

“TI will drink the sherbet slowly, while you eat. Only don't 
eat too much or you will want to go to sleep again.” 

Delarah laughed joyously. “I never did see a child like 
you.” She drank her sherbet and ate both cakes. Wistfully 
she remarked, ‘‘I could have eaten two more. Now let's go 
to my dolls.” 

These had a room of their own, with a big latticed win- 
dow facing the men’s gardens. There were two doll houses 
in it, and dolls of all sizes. 

“Choose one. I'll give it to you.” 

“No, thank you. I have finished playing with dolls.” 

“What do you play then?” 

“When I am outdoors I play with my dog, or my hoop.” 

“Yes, I have seen Roumi children running after their 
hoops. If I wanted to play with a hoop I would have a slave 
run after it. And what do you do indoors?” 

“T read. Let’s look at your books, Delarah.” 

“I had some when my French woman was here. I don’t 
know where they are now. Anyhow, I never liked reading.” 

“Don’t you like stories?” 

oy do. When I want one, I clap my hands for our story- 
teller.” 

Delarah undressed one of the dolls, and asked niga: 
“Wouldn’t you like to pur on her afternoon gownr I change 
their gowns every day.” 

‘Two hours were spent in undressing atid dressing the dolls 
before Marie arrived to take Alcmene home. 

_ “T don't w- -a-n-t you to go,” Delarah wailed. “Anyway, it 
is eating time now.” = 
> The Validé Hanoum came and wiped away Delarah’s tears, 
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and spoke to her soothingly. 

“She says you are coming back tomorrow. Are your” 
Delarah asked through her tears. 

“I don’t know. Today was given me as a holiday. I have my 
lessons and my music and cannot go off every day.” 

Delarah wept more loudly. “You don’t like me, or you 
wouldn’t think of lessons. I want you every day. Come and 
live with us. Then you can eat all you want.” 

The grandmother comforted her. “There, there, my earthly 
star! You will make yourself sick if you cry like this. The 
effendi, your father, will arrange everything for you.” 


Alcmene related to her parents the events of the day, and 
the promise the Validé had made. 

“That settles it, Kimon. I must take her away to Europe 
at once. Then I can also consult that specialist in Paris.” 

That same evening, to the annoyance of the banker, Ali 
Pasha reappeared. Oblivious of the lack of cordiality in the 
manner of the Greek, the pasha sank into a comfortable 
armchair, filling it to the brim. 

“T have come to thank you, Floras Effendi, for the pleas- 
ure your little daughter has given, not only to my Delarah, 
but to all my household. My mother says that no coin ever 
came out of our imperial mint so bright as she, and that she 
learned many Turkish words. And my Delarah, the moment 
she saw me, threw her arms around my neck and cried: 
‘Effendi, my father, do say that I am to have Little Heart 
every day.’ So here I am, Floras Effendi, to see how we can 
arrange it.” 

‘We feel greatly honored,” the Greek replied. “Unfortu- 
nately my daughter and her mother are leaving for France 
tomorrow.” 

Ali Pasha waved his hand. “Let it be put off. It is not im- 
portant.” | 

“It is important to my wife. She is going to consult a spe- 
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cialist in Paris, and is never separated from her only child.” 

The Turkish pasha caressed his beard. ‘‘Let the specialist 
come here.” 

“That would be very costly. Moreover, the specialist would 
not come here from Paris for only one patient.” 

“Have him treat all the members of your household. As 
for the cost, my friend, you are rich. My Delarah wants to 
be with your little girl, and that is more important than any 
sum of money.” 

Kimon Floras was angry, but he did not show it. “I am 
most flattered, Ali Pasha. What you ask cannot be done. It 
is imperative that my wife leave for Paris tomorrow.” 

The Turk placed his fat, well-kept hands upon the knees 
of his dark, striped trousers. Thoughtfully he gazed at the 
banker, whose irritation was increasing, while the silence 
lengthened between them. The Greek hoped the Turk would 
rise and go. Instead the pasha wriggled more comfortably in 
the ample, leather-covered chair, and began mildly: 

“In the last few years we have had some business dealings 
together, and I have learned to respect your judgment, Floras 
Effendi, and to like you personally. I have also had inquiries 
made about you, and the reports were what I hoped.” 

Instead of pleasing the Greek, these words added to his 
resentment. What right had this fat old ‘Turk to make secret 
inquiries about him? 

“The men at the head of the House of Floras,” he said 
stiffly, “enjoy respect in the capitals of Europe.” 

“My interest was not in the head of the bank,” the Turk 
went on slowly, “but in the man himself.” 

He placed the fingers of one hand carefully against those 
of the other, and lost himself in contemplation. Then he 
shook his head till the black tassel of his red fez swayed. His 
indolent air left him; his whole fat being underwent a change. 

“Floras Effendi, I know that you Greeks don’t like us, and 
have never forgiven us for conquering your empire. And I 
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know that, besides the old grievances, you have others. You 
pay a large part of the taxes, yet receive nothing in return. 
‘To obtain an education you have to tax yourselves further 
to support your schools.” 

The pasha looked around at the well filled bookcases of 
the library in which they were sitting. ““May I speak to you, 
Floras Effendi, not as a Turk to a Greek, but as fellow mem- 
bers of the same unfortunate and ill-governed country?” 

The Greek was so taken aback by this frankness that he 
did not hide his surprise. 

“You have nothing to fear from me, Floras Effendi, even 
though I am high in the favor of the sultan. What does that 
mean? To be in favor with a despot is to rest upon insecurity. 
Abdul Hamid brought me here from Anatolia, where I was 
governor, because he heard good reports of me. But he lives 
in fear—fear of progress, and fear of his life. He has a highly 
paid spy system. Suppose that one of his spies tells him that 
I am plotting against him. Do you think he will give me a 
chance to defend myself? Every day that I rise from my bed 
may be my last.” 

‘The Greek forgot his irritation, and Wdeehats interested. 
Ali Pasha leaned toward the banker. “Has it ever occurred 
to you that although you belong to the conquered race, and 
I to the ruling one, you have more privileges than I?’ 

“In what way?” 

“You can give your little daughter every advantage, while 
I, with all my wealth, and all my power—” He shrugged his 
shoulders and waved his hand. “It is true I managed to bring 
a governess from Paris, and my little Delarah learned the 
language. But when she was almost ready to read from books, 
Sultan Abdul Hamid told us that he did not approve of 
having foreign women bring up our children. The govern- 
ess had to go, and soon my little Delarah may even forget 
the little she has learned. I have thought of every possible 
way of procuring for this child of mine some education. I 
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cannot put her into an English, French, or even an Ameri- 
can school here. Neither the sultan nor the priests would 
permit it.” 

He moved his hands expressively. “I decided to take my 
family, for the summer, to a place frequented by Europeans, - 
and have my child make friends with their children. I bought 
a house here, and we came to it last summer. I hired an 
Armenian lady to take Delarah every morning to the places 
where the European children played. ‘The results were un- 
satisfactory. My little Delarah did not like the Armenian 
lady, and did not take to the children. She complained that 
they were noisy, and wanted to run about all the time. I 
urged her to invite some of them to our house. She never 
did, and finally she wouldn’t go out at all. Then I thought of 
you as my last chance. You lived on this island and had a 
little girl, so penberately I came to your house and brought 
my child with me.’ 

The Greek was silent, and after a moment the pasha con- 
tinued. “Do not think, Floras Effendi, that I did not realize 
your resentment at my invading your privacy. And your 
resolution to send your wife and child abroad is only to put 
a stop to any possible intimacy between our children. A little 
while ago I asked you to think with me as two citizens of 
the same country. Now I entreat you, even more earnestly, 
to let us be just two fathers together. I am begging for the 
one chance I can see to give my child some education. I, a 
man of the ruling class, am begging you, a man of the con- 
quered race, as a charity, to allow my child to share in your 
child’s education. Is my lot not worse than yours?” 

The pathos of the argument touched the banker, but be- 
fore he could answer, the ‘Turk went on quickly. “My reli- 
gion allows me to have many wives, but I have only loved 
one, and I lost her within a year. Every day my little Delarah 
grows more like her mother, and for this child of my heart 
I am a beggar at your door. Your little girl said she had 
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studies. How does she study?” 

“Visiting governesses come here every morning.” 

Hope shone in the eyes of the Turk. “Ah! Could you not 
allow my little Delarah to come here and share in this well 
of knowledge? The companionship of so clever a child as 
yours would be of great benefit to mine, especially since 
they love each other.” 

“You are a wise man, Ali Pasha. Do you think Sultan Abdul 
Hamid would approve of the daughter of one of his high 
officials studying daily with a Greek child?” 

Ali Pasha stroked his beard again. Slowly he replied, 
“There are not many ‘Turks on the island, and I do not be- 
lieve I have an enemy among them. If spies are shadowing 
me, they are not shadowing my child. And I shall impress 
upon her that she is to tell no one—not even her grand- 
mother—what she does in your home. Everyone will think 
she comes to play. Floras Effendi, please say that she may 
come.” 

Kimon Floras was still hesitant, but he could not refuse 
so eloquent a plea. “Very well, then,”’ he agreed reluctantly. 

Ali Pasha’s feelings were so overpowering that he had no 
words. His brown eyes alone showed his gratitude. When he 
could speak, he said in a matter-of-fact tone: 

“My mother also told me that your little hanoum ate 
almost nothing, because you do not allow it. Why is this?” 

“We do not consider it wholesome for children to eat too 
much.” 

“Present my compliments to your lady. ‘Tell her that I 
entrust my little Delarah to her. If it is better that she should 
eat less, let her explain to her why this is so. I have been in 
Europe and am a liberal man. Some of your customs are to 
my liking.” He sighed. “For the moment I know of no way 
of showing my thanks to you adequately. My youngest wife, 
who was a present from the sultan, is not a friendly person. 
She keeps to herself. Yet she took a great fancy to your little 
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girl, and did the astounding thing of letting her hold my 
infant son in her arms. When I heard that, I knew it was 
a good omen, and that a bond had been created between us. 
That is what decided me to come here this evening, and to 
speak to you from my heart.” 

With Oriental dignity he lifted his stout body from the 
armchair. His hand went almost to the floor in the Turkish 
salutation. 

“My child will be brought to you tomorrow morning.” 

‘Suppose your coachman mentions that he daily brings 
your daughter to this Christian home?” 

‘“‘My servants are devoted to me. Have no fear, Floras Ef 
fendi, no harm will come to you.” 

“I hope not to you, either,” the Greek replied, and escorted 
the ‘Turk to the steps of his carriage. 


Kimon Floras found his wife in her boudoir, putting the 
finishing touches to her evening toilet. 

“Helen, you are not going to Europe tomorrow. Ali Pasha 
has just left here.” 

His wife listened unhappily while he gave her an account 
of the interview. Then she laid her hand on his arm. “Let 
us hope there may be a good side to this matter. Alcmene is 
very much alone.” 

“Yes. As you said the other night, she lives too much in her 
imagination. This matter-of-fact Turkish child may counter- 
act the tendency.” 

Helen Floras smiled wryly. “It is more likely that Alcmene 
will remake the Turkish child, and Ali Pasha will find himself 
with a changeling in his household.” 

But Kimon Floras knew his wife was filled with misgiv- 
ings, and now that the persuasive Ali Pasha had gone, he 
wondered if he had acted in the best interest of his own 
family. 
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RADIANT DELARAH, followed by 
an elderly female slave, got out of her carriage at the Floras 
home earlier than she was expected. The man servant who 
was sweeping the terrace ushered them into the living-room, 
and went to notify his mistress. Alcmene ran down the stairs 
followed by her parents. 

‘Here I am, Little Heart,” Delarah cried happily. 

“This is my mother, Delarah.” 

Mrs. Floras shook hands with the visitor. The latter took 
a small package from her slave and presented it to her host- 
ess. “It is for you from my Srendmothe:, and she hopes you 
will like it.” 

“Thank you very much,” Mrs. Floras said, although a little 
dismayed. 

“Open the box and see what is in it.” 

She untied the ribbon. At sight of a diamond pin she ex- 
claimed, “Oh! but this is too great a present.” _ 

“Not for FOUR I shall tell my grandmother how young and 
lovely you are.’ 

‘The compliment was so sincere that Mrs. Floras smiled 
at the child. “We are just going to have our breakfast. Will 
you come with us, Delarahe”’ 

“YT have had my breakfast, but I don’t mind eating some 
more.” With interest she looked about the dining-room. “We 
have no such eating-room, crowded with silver and china,” 
she commented. 

She stared open-mouthed when Mr. Floras took his seat 
at the head of the table. “Is he going to eat his food here— 
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not in the selamlik with the men?” 

“We Greeks have no selamlik,” Mr. Floras explained. ‘“We 
all eat together.” 

She stared at him in wonder. “How old are you, Bey 
Effendi?” she asked. 

“I am thirty-eight.” 

“You are as old as my oldest brother, and I do not see him 
any more, now that I am twelve. And my brothers, who are 
sixteen and seventeen, no longer come into our part of the 
house, since their mother died.” She shook her head, puzzled. 

Mrs. Floras poured coffee and hot milk into a tall glass. 
The butler offered the buttered toast. With her customary 
enjoyment, Delarah ate and drank, then held out her empty 
glass. “I want more.” 

“Delarah, your father said that while you were with us, 
you were to be treated like one of us. Therefore you must 
have no more.” 

“Isn't plenty there?” She pointed to the silver coffee pot. 

“Oh, yes, plenty. Your father asked us to give you the rea- 
sons for our customs. We believe that eating sparingly allows 
the mind to work better.’ 

Delarah’s long black lashes flickered as she surveyed her 
hostess. “What did you say works better?” 

“Your mind.” 

‘And what is my mind?” 

“That part of you which thinks and learns.” 

“I have finished with learning. I am twelve years old.” 

“Learning never ends. The more you learn, the more pleas- 
ure you will get out of life.” 

“T like eating better than anything else, and learning won't 
help me to eat more.” 

Mrs. Floras patted her hand. ‘Eating is a pleasure of the 
body. If you overdo it, you will grow fat and lose your 
beauty.” 

“IT don’t want to lose my beauty.” 
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“Then you must learn moderation in eating. In that way 
you will want to sleep less and to learn more.” 

“Little Heart, is that why you know so much—because they 
starve you?” 

“I’m not starved,” Alcmene answered in her precise way. 

“You don’t look starved, but I should be starved if I ate 
as little as you do.” 

“Did your father explain to you,” Mr. Floras asked, “that 
he has put you in our care?” 

“Yes. He said that we, the Turks, are the greatest people 
in the world, but that there are some things you know better.” 

“Then while you are with us you will have to do as we do.” 

After breakfast the little girls went out on the lawn. At a 
whistle from Alcmene, Pir came bounding from behind the 
house. Now that Delarah was to be with her daily, she pre- 
sented him to her. “This is Piritheus, Delarah. Now, sir, 
stand up and bark three times for Delarah Hanoum.” 

The dog stood on his hind legs and barked three times— 
and of his own accord three times more. 
you.”’ 

‘He has a most queer name for a dog.” 

“I gave it to him as a joke. You see Piritheus was a bold 
hero, so bold that he went down to Hades, the lower world, 
to steal its queen and make her his wife.’ 

“Did he steal her?” 

“No. He nearly lost his life, but it was a bold deed just 
the same.” 

“What has that to do with this dog?” 

‘That’s where the joke comes in. This dog is afraid even 
of a kitten. I call him Pir, for short.” 

“IT can remember that, because it is like ‘bir’ in Turkish, 
which means ‘one.’ ” 

“And what is ‘two’?” 

“Tki.” 
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“Piritheus gave you an extra salute to show that he likes . 
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“Teach me to count up to ten.” 

“I will. My people would like you to learn, because they 
would like to talk with you. Turkish is a much better language 
than any other. You can learn it quickly, while it takes me 
a long time to learn the things you tell me. The effendi, my 
father, went over with me several times the names you wrote 
in my copybook, and still I don’t know them. You learn 
Turkish the first time I tell you. Now, what is ‘one’?” 

“Bir.” 

“Two?” 

ig tS he 

“You see I am right.” 

“Come on then, teach me up to ten.” 

“Bir, 1ki, utch, dort, bess, alti, yedi, sekish, dokous, on.” 

Linking arms, the two chanted the ten numbers, as they 
strolled about the lawn. On the edge of the cliff they came 
to a tall pine tree with low branches sweeping the ground. 
The gardener had cleared away the dead inside limbs and it 
formed a sort of room. Alcmene pulled one drooping branch 
aside and led her friend into the hollow. 

“This is my very own. Mamma gave it to me, and no one 
else is allowed to come here.” 

‘They sat down upon the thick carpet of pine needles, and 
Pir put his long head upon Alcmene’s lap. 

Delarah sniffed the air. “It smells good.” 

“The scent of the pines is best when they grow close to 
the sea. I call this the Virgin Pine ‘Tree, and here I can be any- 
thing I choose. But let me try again to see if I can recite the 
ten ‘Iurkish numbers.’”’ Alcmene closed her eyes and repeated 
the numbers. 

“Why did you close your eyes?” 

“Because I can think better.” : 

“If I close my eyes,” Delarah observed, “I go to sleep. 
You only made one mistake in the numbers. Aman! Aman!” 

“I like Turkish and I am going to get a copybook. Every 
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day you will teach me a little. But look, our carriage is re- 
turning with Madame Gerard, my French teacher. We shall 
have to go up for our lessons.” 

“Lessons?” 

“Of course, from nine to half past eleven. Come along, 
because she does not like me to be late.” 

“Let her not like—what matters? She is hired.” 

Alcmene took her by the hand, pulled her up, and dragged 
her from under the tree. Pir rose, shook himself, and stretched 
his long legs. 

‘‘Is he coming to school, too?” asked Delarah. 

“Of course. He understands every language.” 

Mrs. Floras was already with Madame Gerard, explaining 
about Delarah, when the two children reached the tree which, 
during fine weather, served as school-room. She introduced 
the new pupil. 

Delarah accepted Madame Gerard’s proffered hand with- 
out enthusiasm. 

‘The man servant brought out school books, copybooks, 
pencils and slates. Lessons began, Pir curling up underneath 
the table. 

Madame Gerard opened Corneille. ““We are at the third 
scene. Have you learned any by heart, Alcmene?” 

“Yes, the first five lines that the Infanta speaks to Chiméne.”’ 
She recited them glibly. Delarah listened without envy or 
admiration. 

“Next time,’”” Madame Gerard explained to Delarah, “‘you 
can learn with Alcmene, and recite, too.” 

“T have finished learning. I am twelve years old.” 

Madame, who had been warned to be patient with Delarah, 
said hopefully, “Perhaps gradually you may like to begin 
again.” 

“No, I shan’t. It sounds like foolishness to me.” 

Madame Gerard put aside Corneille and took up the book 
for dictation. Alcmene laid a fresh copybook before Delarah, 
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and presented her with a pencil. 

“Write as I dictate,” encouraged Madame Gerard. 

Delarah put the pencil between her teeth and made not 
the slightest motion to write, while Alcmene wrote as fast 
as the teacher dictated. 

“Don’t you like taking dictation?” Madame Gerard asked. 

“I have never done it.” 

“Let us then start slowly. Alcmene, write in Delarah’s 
copybook ‘un’. Now you copy it, Delarah.” 

Painstakingly Delarah made the two letters. 

“There!” cried Alcmene, “now you have one word. I 
shall write another,” and she wrote down ‘jour.’ “Now you 
write it.” 

In the same painstaking way Delarah wrote each letter 
separately. 

“Write them again,” encouraged Alcmene, who was in her 
favorite réle of teaching somebody, “and put the letters closer 
together.” 

Delarah obeyed. 

“Now you have written the two words which mean ‘one 
day’ ”’ 

“And that’s enough for one day,” Delarah declared posi- 
tively, closing the copybook. 

A somewhat discouraged Frenchwoman took up the geog- 
raphy. ‘What is our lesson for to-day, Alcmene?”’ 

“The French colonies and their products.” 

Alcmene recited her lesson. Delarah leaned forward and 
watched Alcmene’s finger pointing to the different colonies 
on the map as she enumerated their products. She touched 
the Greek girl’s shoulder, “Why must you learn this stuff?” 

Diplomatically Madame Gerard turned the pages till she 
came to one showing the whole of Europe. “Can you find 
Turkey on this map, Delarah?”’ 

Delarah glanced at the map indifferently. 

‘“Alcmene, point out each country, starting with France.” 
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Delarah followed her friend’s finger. When it travelled 
from Russia down across the Black Sea to Turkey, her blue 
eyes blazed. “This is a lying map. It makes Turkey smaller 
than Russia. We are bigger. Not long ago we fought Russia 
and licked her.” With a brusque movement she brushed the 
sie to the ground. “Little Heart, don’t let her teach you 
1es."’ 

Alcmene leaned down to gather up her ill-treated geog- 
raphy, with difficulty suppressing a giggle. Madame Gerard 
opened the arithmetic, and in a shaking voice announced, 
“We will now proceed with the arithmetic. A merchant from 
France sold two carloads of coal to a merchant in Constanti- 
nople. Each carload contained eight tons of coal at thirty 
‘Turkish pounds a ton. How much money will the French 
merchant receive?” 

Alcmene wrote down the figures and began to work out 
the problem. Delarah could stand no more. “This is most 
foolish, Little Heart. What for should you know about coal? 
You are not going to be a coal merchant. This French woman 
is worse than mine used to be. Moreover, if the Turk is 
clever, he will take the coal and pay nothing to the French- 
man. If you do as she wants you to, you will get wrinkles on 
your face.” 

With dignity she left her seat at the table, stretched her- 
self upon a chaise longue, and went to sleep. 
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RAY OF SUNSHINE slipped through 
the branches of the pine tree and settled on the sleeping 
Turkish child. Mrs. Floras contemplated the lovely face sur- 
rounded by the burnished gold hair. She slid her hand un- 
der the child’s head to awaken her. 

Delarah stretched herself indolently and sat up, a smile 
on her lips. 

“Come and say ‘au revoir’ to Madame Gerard. She is going.” 

Lazily Delarah obeyed. 

Sophie, the housekeeper, came with Marie, carrying bath- 
ing suits and towels. Mrs. Floras, with the children and the 
maids, went down the steep flight of wooden steps to the 
shore. There, at the end of two wooden: piers some distance 
apart, were two bathing houses, one for men, the other for 
women. They were built on piles, in the form of open 
squares. Dressing rooms opened inward from the balcony, 
and underneath were shutters which could be raised so that 
the swimmers might swim out to sea. 

Marie helped Delarah to undress, and put her in a bath- 
ing suit and cap of Alcmene’s. A ladder led down into the 
water, where Alcmene and Sophie were already swimming 
about. There were ropes attached to the piles for those who 
could not swim. 

“Dive in, Delarah!” Alcmene shouted. “It is plenty deep.” 

Mrs. Floras felt Delarah’s grip on her hand tighten. 

“You swim, don’t you?” she asked. 

Delarah gulped. “I have never been in the sea.” 

“Sophie, come close to the ladder,” her mistress called. 
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“We shall have to teach Delarah to swim.” 

Sophie held out her strong hand. Gingerly Delarah climbed 
down the ladder and clung to her, tried to obey instructions 
to kick with her feet and paddle with one hand. 

After a little while Mrs. Floras said, ““That will do for the 
first time. Now come out and Marie will rub you dry.” 

Thankfully the little girl climbed up the ladder, while 
the others swam out from under the bath-house into the sea. 

“Do you think I shall ever learn?” Delarah asked, when 
they were walking back to the house. 

“Of course you will. No one is born knowing how to walk 
—much less how to swim.” 

Delarah gave Mrs. Floras her sweetest smile. “I should like 
to learn, to please you, Helen Hanoum.” 

“You will enjoy it, when you know how.” 

At luncheon Delarah was given the same quantity of food 
as Alcmene. Only when fruit was served she was allowed 
one more pear, because she was two years older. Afterwards 
they went up to Alcmene’s room for their nap, an extra cot 
having been put in for Delarah. 

On awakening, the Turkish child saw Alcmene sitting by 
the window, reading. “Little Heart, haven’t you had enough 
of books for one day? You are ten years old. In five years you 
will be married. You will have an effendi of your own, and 
all you need to know is how to please him. Why stuff your 
head with so much rubbish?” 

“Io begin with,” Alcmene explained, “the Greeks don’t 
marry as early as the Turks. And Greek women talk with 
men and have to know a lot. Now get up and let us dress. 
Mamma is going to play for us, for our dancing lesson.” 

“Dancing lesson! Are we going to be made into slave girls?” 

“We learn to dance for pleasure, and because it is good 
exercise.” 

Delarah made no motion. She had not liked undressing 
herself, and she did not propose to dress herself. “Get some- 
body to dress us.” 
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“No one is going to. I have been dressing myself since I 
was eight.” 

Delarah cupped her chin in her hand and lost herself in 
contemplation. ; 

“What are you thinking about, Delarah? 

“There are plenty of servants in the house. Why should 
not one of them come to dress us? Send for Marie, or the 
other one.” 

“Marie is mamma’s maid, and the other is the chamber- 
maid. Besides, my father wants me to do things for myself. 

“I don’t know how to dress. I’ll bring a slave with me, 
tomorrow.” 

‘When you are with us you must do as I do. I did as you 
did when I was at your house.” 

“You didn’t eat as much as I ate at my house, but I have 
to eat as little as you do, here.” 

“Do you mind it?” 

“T should have liked some more of that omelet, with the 
okra and tomatoes.” She smacked her lips. 

“After our dancing we shall have something to eat; so 
hurry up and dress.” 

“IT don’t want to dress myself.” 

“You will displease mamma if you don’t.” 

Reluctantly Delarah slid off the cot and followed Alcmene » 
to the alcove. 

‘“‘Now pour some water in your bowl.” 

“T might as well be a slave,”” Delarah wailed disconsolately. 

In the drawing-room she watched Alcmene dance, her dark 
lashes flickering in amazement. ; 

“Now, Delarah, take Alcmene’s hand, and she will show 
you the first steps,” said Mrs. Floras. 

For twenty minutes Delarah struggled with her untrained 
feet. Then she begged, “Don’t make me do any more—please!”’ 

Mrs. Floras led her to the mirror. “‘Look at your face, 
Delarah. See how rosy it is. The more things you do with 
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your body, the lovelier you will grow.” 

The little Turkish girl made such a pretty picture, with 
her flushed face and sleepy blue eyes that Mrs. Floras put 
an arm around her, surprised to find herself attracted to a 
child of the Turks. 

Delarah nestled contentedly against her arm. “I truly do 
want to please you,” she murmured. 


Some days later, after her singing lesson, Delarah stood by 
her hostess and inquired, “Every evening you drive with 
Alcmene to meet your effendi at the boat, do you note” 

~ ¥eS,. 

“Couldn't I stay here till then, and drive with you to my 
home? In that way I shall be longer here, and in the car- 
riage I can sit by your side and hold your hand.” 

Mrs. Floras found the last of her qualms melting away be- 
fore the undisguised love of the Turkish child. 

“It’s a fine arrangement, Delarah. If your grandmother will 
grant you permission.” 

“I don’t have to ask permission. I do as I choose.” 

“Nevertheless, Delarah, this evening you must say to your 
grandmother, ‘May I stay longer, grandmother, and return 
here when they go to meet the boat?’ ” 

The next day, with a quizzical smile, Delarah confided, “I 
did ask my grandmother what you wanted me to, and she 
said, ‘Suppose I say “‘No,” what then?’” Delarah giggled. “I 
answered, ‘I will do it just the same. Only, grandmother, 
please say “Yes,” because Helen Hanoum wants me to have 
your permission.’ ” 

“Did she give it to you?” 

“She said you were a great lady.” 


During the children’s rest that afternoon, Delarah said to 
Alcmene, “I have never minded not having a mother. But 
knowing yours, I wish that mine had lived.” 
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Alcmene jumped up and threw her arms around Delarah. 
“Let us pretend that mamma is your mamma, too. That will 
make us sisters. I have always wanted a sister.” 

Delarah snuggled close to her friend. “It is funny that 
Helen Hanoum should only have one child.” 

“She didn’t. I had two brothers. One was two years and a 
half younger than I, and died when he was five. ‘The other 
died when he was three, and a third one died before he was 
born. Mamma was ill then for a long time. That’s why we 
have to live on the island. She isn’t strong. After that, when 
my father heard me pray for a sister, he asked me not to, 
because God had sent us all the children He was going to. 
Of course I stopped praying in words, but I must have done 
so in my heart—and that is why you came. So let us just 
think that mamma is your mother, too.” 

“T will. And Alcmene, Little Heart, what can I bring her 
that she will like best?” 

“She will like best to see you learn.” 

Delarah sighed. ““That is the most difficult of all, for I don’t 
seem able to put things into my head.” 

“You will, little by little. And my father says that if mis- 
fortune should overtake us, the learning we have in our heads 
will help us.” 

“No misfortune is going to overtake me, so why should I 
store things in my head?” 

“How do you knowe”’ 

“We are rich. In three years the effendi, my father, will 
marry me to a young man, also rich. So why put things in my 
head?” 

‘My father says that to learn is the only way to prepare 
ourselves to meet life, Delarah.”’ 

“Don’t talk to me any more about learning. I want to go 
to sleep,” and down on her pillow went the golden head. 
Her eyes closed and she was asleep. 

Alcmene contemplated her a long time. Then she stood 
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by her bedside and prayed, “Dear God, even though she isn’t 
a Christian, keep misfortune from her.” 


Delarah, however, was learning along certain lines. She 
could dance, and sing easy French songs in her pretty con- 
tralto voice, and was beginning to swim a few yards without 
having to hold on to the ropes. Of book learning, if she 
absorbed any, it was not apparent. To Madame Gerard, who 
asked her if she did not now like to listen to the lessons, 
she replied bluntly: “No, I don’t. I sit here to please my 
Helen Hanoum.” 

If Delarah was not learning much from books, Alcmene 
was making great strides in Turkish. Her copy book was nearly 
full, and she knew all the words by heart. 
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ROM A SILK HANDKERCHIEF car- 

ried by her slave, Delarah extracted a letter for Mr. Floras. 

‘Can it be done?” she asked anxiously, after he had read it. 

The Greek turned to his wife. “Ali Pasha feels that since 

we have guests here on Saturdays and Sundays it would not 

be advisable for Delarah to come to us on those days. He asks 
if Alcmene cannot go to her then.” 

“On Sundays she must go to church, and have her an 
ious instruction from Father Athanasius, but she might go 
on Saturdays.” 

From the same silk handkerchief Delarah produced a jewel- 
box, opened it, and showed a set of ear-rings, a necklace, and 
a bracelet of sapphires. 

She addressed Mr. Floras again. “The effendi, my father, 
begs you to allow me to present these to Helen Hanoum, be- 
cause I love her.” 

She gave the box to her hostess, smiling mischievously. 

“The effendi, my father, knows that I am no longer afraid 
of the water, and that I am learning to dance and sing, but 
we keep all this learning from the hanoums.” 

“Why?” 

Delarah giggled. “They would think you were training 
me to be a slave girl. And if they knew you put me into the 
sea, they would be frightened wild.” 

-“But. you do enjoy dancing and singing, don t you, 
Delarah?”’ 

“Yes, I do.” 

“And you like swimming?” 

“Yes, the little I can do.”” A cloud fell upon her face. “I 
don’t seem to be learning much else.” 
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“Oh, yes you are, without knowing it. Didn’t I hear you 
say, the other day, that Zeus was the father of the skies, and 
lived up on Olympus.” 

Delarah giggled again. ‘How can I help knowing that? 
Alcmene talks of him all the time. You would think he was 
her grandfather. But Alcmene has a whole copybook filled 
with ‘Turkish—and it is in her head, too. That’s how I know 
I am not learning like her.” 

“Alcmene is accustomed to studying. Soon you will be, 
too, and then it will be easier. But, Delarah, there is one 
thing I am going to ask you to do for me.” 

Anxiety clouded Delarah’s face. “About learning?” 

“No. About jewels. I thank you for those you have brought 
me today. But there must be no more.” 

“How can I show you that I love you if I do not bring you 
gifts?”’ 

“You bring me the gift of yourself, every day, and of your 
willingness to work. Jewels aren’t necessary.” 

Delarah took her seat at table, and peeled her orange care- 
fully, the way Alcmene did, her blue eyes unwontedly medi- 
tative. She had half finished her orange when she touched 
Mrs. Floras on the arm. “Did you say that I should ever come 
to learn from books?” 


“Of course you will. But learning from books isn’t the 


only thing that matters.” 

Delarah brightened up. “No?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“And you are beginning to like me?” 

“Don't you know that?” 

Reassured, the little Turkish child ate breakfast with her 
usual pleasure, and when Madame Gerard arrived, she fol- 
lowed the lessons more attentively than ever before. 


Saturdays became for Alcmene days of anticipation and 
enjoyment, so different was Delarah’s home from her own. 
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There was utter freedom from routine there. She and Delarah 
practically owned the house. Whatever they wished was theirs. 
“No” was never pronounced. The slaves were ready to sing 
to them, to play hide and seek with them, or to go on the 
floor, on all fours, and give them rides from one end of the 
hall to the other. 

And then there was Nazip Hanoum and the infant gen- 
eral. The moment Delarah went to sleep in the forenoon, 
Alcmene hurried to the rooms of Ali Pasha’s young wife, 
where she was allowed to hold little Mechmet Ali and play 
with him. Mechmet Alli, at sight of her, would wave his hands. 
And she learned to pronounce ‘Turkish in the pretty way 
Nazip Hanoum had been taught in the palace. Alcmene won- 
dered why her parents had ever been afraid to let her enter 
a Turkish home. 

In August, the lessons stopped, and Mr. Floras thought it 
advisable that Spyros, the second gardener, who was an ex- 
cellent carpenter, should teach the little girls carpentry, 
especially since Delarah could not be induced to do any 
running or playing with a ball. He bought the necessary 
tools and wood, but cautioned his wife, “Delarah is twelve, 
and according to their customs she must not be with a man 
unless some woman is with her.” 

“I can always be present. I really love being with the 
children.” 

Teasingly he asked, “Are you beginning to like Delarah?”’ 

“She is an enchanting child, Kimon. Yesterday afternoon, 
when you telegraphed that you were staying in town, I sent 
word to her grandmother that she would spend the night 
here. After dinner we walked out on the cliff to watch the 
sunset. Alcmene was all excitement. “What does it make you 
think of?’ she demanded of Delarah. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ Delarah replied calmly.. 

“Don’t you love it?’ Alemene gasped. Delarah admitted 
that she did and Alcmene asked if it made her-think of 
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anything. ‘Why should it?’ Delarah said, ‘I love eating, but 
I don’t have to think while I eat. My mouth tastes it. I love 
this sunset. I taste it with my eyes. And now don’t talk any 
more. I want to keep on tasting it.’ And there she sat, radi- 
antly beautiful, ‘tasting it.’ ” 

Kimon Floras smiled. “Oh, I admit she is beautiful, but 
when she’s thirty she will probably be fat and bovine, as most 
of them become. They grow old quickly because their minds 
don’t keep them young. At thirty, Alcmene will be young, 
intelligent, and attractive, like her mother.”’ 

“Thank you, Kimon, dear, only I don’t think Delarah is 
bovine. She has a philosophy of her own. She knows that in 
three years she will be given in marriage and, as she puts it, 
will have an effendi of her own to make happy.” 

“Turkey is not a land of security. Today her father is rich 
and powerful, but who can tell what may happen? She had 
better learn while she has the chance.” 

“She really is learning. Considering that she has never 
used her legs except for the little walking she did, it is re- 
markable how she is learning to swim and to dance. At first I 
thought she could never learn. I have discovered that Alcmene 
wakes her up every afternoon and puts her through her paces 
in their bed-room. The other day I heard Delarah plead, 
‘Don’t make me do it over, Alcmene. I am aching.’ And 
Alcmene ordered. ‘You have got to do it three times more. 
You are beautiful, you know, and you oughtn’t to dance like 
a camel.’” 

Kimon Floras smiled at the picture of that young tyrant, 
his daughter. | 

“T have become a demoralized woman,” his wife went on. 
“I love to eavesdrop when they are alone together. Alcmene 
is ruling that child with a rod of iron. But don’t think Delarah 
submits unquestioningly. She is even developing some imagi- 
nation. The other day she and I were sitting under the trees 
when Alcmene came out of the house wrapped in a Liberty 
scarf I had given her. 
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“ “IT wonder what Alcmene is doing with that scarf?’ I said. 

“Tt is a scarf to you and to me Helen Hanoum,’ Delarah 
informed me, ‘but not so to Alcmene. Likely as not it is a 
cloud she is floating in. You know she has a pair of winged 
sandals in her head, with which she can fly all over the 
world.’ ”’ 

“Good for Delarah. Do what you can for her. Fate, perhaps, 
was kind in bringing her to you and to Alcmene. ‘The times 
are ominous for the Sultan and for the men who stand close 
to him.” 


After the children’s dancing lesson that afternoon, they 
went to the cliff, Pir, as usual, carrying the basket of tools in 
his mouth. Beyond the Virgin Pine ‘Tree, on the very edge of 
the cliff, they were building a house, under the direction of 
Spyros. It was to be a tiny house, of one room, and they had 
decided to give it to Pir. 

Alcmene surveyed it thoughtfully. “It’s so close to the edge 
that it reminds me of the monasteries on Mount Athos,” she 
observed. “They can only be reached by rope ladders.” 

She stopped abruptly, her eyes snapping with a wonderful 
idea. 

“We must have a rope ladder to go up and down the cliff.” 

“Please, Little Heart, this is Pir’s house. What will he do 
with a rope ladder?” Delarah pleaded. 

“Tt is Pir’s house, but a necessity might arise for us to use 
the ladder. Suppose we were pursued by pirates.” 

“We can always come up the steps from the bath-house.” 

“And if a storm had carried them away? How should we 
get up then?” 

“We should be up on top of the cliff already,” Delarah 
pointed out logically. 

“That's begging the question. We must have a rope ladder 
to provide for all eventualities.” 

Alcmene rushed off to the house of the head gardener, 
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Pir at her heels. She borrowed a ball of cord, gave it to Pir 
to carry, and returned to Delarah. 

“Are you going to make it out of that?” 

‘No, this is only to measure how long the ladder has to 
be.” She searched around to find out where the ladder could 
be fastened. 

“Would you fasten it to the house?” Delarah asked. 

“I’m afraid it wouldn’t be strong enough. We might pull 
it down.” 

“Then don’t let’s have a rope ladder.” 

“We must.” 

Delarah started to suck her thumb. Presently she took it 
out. “Fasten it to a branch of the pine tree.” 

‘“That’s a good idea—only that may not be strong enough 
either. We’d better fasten it to the trunk.” 

Delarah began to be interested in the scheme and the two 
crawled under the branches, Pir scuttling in ahead, and 
fastened the end of the cord around the trunk of the tree. 

“In this way the Virgin Pine ‘Tree will be part of the 
household. ‘That is a good omen,” Delarah reflected. 

‘They came out from under the branches, and Alcmene 
threw the ball of cord straight down to the beach, so that 
it would not become entangled in any of the bushes sprout- 
ing out from the face of the cliff. Then they went down by 
the steps, found the ball, and made a knot in the cord where 
it touched the shore. 

Delarah gazed up at the cliff with terror. 

“Little Heart, you don’t mean that we shall have to climb 
up and down that ladder every time—with that nice stair- 
case standing there?” 

“Yes, just as the monks do on Mount Athos.” 

“Have you ever seen them doing it?” 

‘“‘No. Women are not allowed there. But I have seen pho- 
tographs of them. And notice, Delarah, how the cord is 
hidden among the bushes growing out of the cliff. We alone 
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shall know where it is. Now let’s go and pull up the cord.” 

As they were winding up the cord, Delarah ruminated, “I 
hope the effendi, your father, will say it is foolishness to have 
a rope ladder.” 

Mr. Floras, on the contrary, thought it an excellent idea. 
It would give Alcmene a new kind of outdoor exercise. He 
took the cord to a bazaar in Stamboul where the rigging of 
ships was made, and ordered the rope ladder. 

As soon as it arrived, Spyros and the head gardener, under 
the supervision of Mr. Floras, made the ladder fast to the 
trunk of the Virgin Pine Tree. Then they lowered it among 
the bushes, and Spyros climbed up it, to make sure it would 
hold. 

“Now,” Mr. Floras said to his daughter, “you had better 
begin by coming up, because that is easier.” 

“Oh, let me go down first.” 

“Very well. Spyros go ahead. She will follow.” 

Imitating Spyros, Alcmene went down backward, and then 
came up, with Spyros following her. She did this twice. ‘The 
third time she went alone. 

Satisfied that she could do it safely, her father left her, 
admonishing, ‘‘Delarah is not to climb the ladder unless she 
wishes to.” 

“I shan’t wish to, Floras Effendi. It is foolish of me to go 
up a wiggly ladder when I can go by the nice steps, down 
there by the bath-house.” 

Alcmene watched the three men disappear. Then darkly 
she remarked, ‘Suppose you were pursued by pirates, and 
wanted to escape by using this ladder—what would you dor” 

‘Why should I be pursued by pirates?” 

‘But suppose you were.” 

“Alcmene, Little Heart, the effendi, your father, said you 
were not to make me do it unless I wanted to—and I don’t 
want to.” 

“Tt is just to prepare you—in case you need it.” 

“Don’t let me do it today, anyway, Little Heart.” 
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Y LIT’TLE TREASURE, I am too busy 
at present to come back to the island every evening,” Ali 
Pasha explained. “You will have to come to Istamboul for 
three days this week, for I cannot be a whole week without 
seeing you.” 

“Can Alcmene come, too?” 

. “I don’t believe her father would permit it. He would not 
like to be without his daughter for so many days, any more 
than I. Moreover, Istamboul is not the island. It might 
reach the ears of our Padishah that my child was always with 
a Christian child—you understand?” 

“No, effendi, I do not. I only know that sorrow is in my 
heart.” 

He gathered her in his arms. “You love the little Christian 
hanoum very much?” 

“Yes, and her mother as well, and I am happy with them,” 
She patted her father’s cheek. “Why are they so different 
from us, effendi, my father? They speak many languages. They 
travel in many countries. And her father and mother are 
always together. Her mother drives to meet her effendi every 
evening, and she sits with the men guests at the table. You 
never go out with your women, and you never eat with us. 
When I am fifteen and you give me in marriage, can I be 
with my effendi as Helen Hanoum is with hers?” 

“We are Mohammedans and it is not our custom for men 
and women to be together.” 

Delarah sighed. “Why not?” 

“If we did as the Christians do, should we be the greatest 
nation in the world?” 
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“Effendi, Alemene reads books and knows much. She says 
we are not.’ 

Ali Pasha patted the golden head of his child while men- 
tally he saw himself in the great room in the palace of Yildiz, 
where Sultan Adbul Hamid, prematurely old and bent by 
worry and overwork, was saying to him, 

‘Ali Pasha, when by the will of Allah I came to the throne 
of my ancestors, I was desirous of giving to my people ‘mod- 
ern advantages.’ I encouraged schools. I brought officers from 
Germany to train our soldiers. I even instituted a medical 
college. And what have I got asa result? A crop of young asses 
who are plotting to dethrone me and to turn our empire into 
a European state. European education is not for our people. 
It only makes them restless—unhappy. We had better keep to 
our own ways of living. We were happy under the old ways.” 

Was the Padishah right, and would his own plan to give 
to his favorite child a European education merely result in 
making her unhappy? 

“Effendi, my father, are we not the greatest people?” 
Delarah insisted. 

“There are ways and ways of being great, Delarah. We 
conquered the Greeks and we are ruling them. We are their 
masters.” 

“Then why do they know more than we do?” - 

“You can learn as much as the little Christian hanoum.” 

“Oh, no! Effendi, my father, I cannot learn as Alcmene 
does. Do you know,” she exclaimed in awe, “‘she already has 
learned to speak ‘Turkish.” 

‘“‘Apply yourself more, and you will learn more.” 

“Now you are going to take me away for half the time, and 
I shall forget what I learn the other half.” 

“Would you rather stay with them than come to town 
with mee” 3 

Delarah threw her arms around his neck. “In one thing 
Alcmene and I are just alike: we love our fathers the same 
way. 
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On the following day, Delarah communicated the sad news 
to Alcmene. 

“Shall you mind it, as I do?” she asked. 

“Ohl! I shall miss you terribly. But, Delarah, you had better 
take your copybooks with you, and study while you are away, 
so you won’t forget.” 

“Yes, I will, for I don’t want to forget. And it will help me 
to feel as if I were still here. That will lessen the great sorrow 
in my heart at being away from here.” 

They applied themselves to the tasks assigned to them by 
Mrs. Floras, and after their dancing in the afternoon they 
went out to the cliff, preceded by Pir, who as usual carried 
the basket of tools. 

The day was hot. There was no breeze, and even though 
it was after four, the air was heavy. Delarah put down the 
tools and tried to fan herself with her skirt. 

“It is queer, Alcmene, that the great and good Allah, who 
loves us, should make us uncomfortably hot in summer and 
uncomfortably cold in winter.” 

“Why, Delarah, you are thinking!” 

“Am I? Then explain to me the why of what I am think- 
ing.” 

The question was beyond Alcmene. She evaded it and 
suggested: ‘‘Let’s get out of the heat. Let’s crawl under the 
Virgin Pine Tree.” 

Inside the haven of its thick branches they could hardly 
believe it had been so hot out in the sun where everything 
was bereft of the will to move. Even the Sea of Marmora 
looked as if it had gone to sleep, so placid was its broad 
blue face. 

“You know so much, Alcmene,” Delarah persisted, ‘can’t 
you tell me why the great and good Allah once makes us hot 
and then miserably cold?” 

“Maybe he wishes us to build our characters—to make 
ourselves strong to do things in life. Everybody has to do 
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something. I want to do great things—like a heroine. Don’t 
you, Delarah?”’ 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t,” Delarah answered humbly. 

“Well, there must be something you can do. At any rate, 
we both ought to start building our characters.” 

“Delarah shook her head. “Allah has done that. We are in 
his keeping,’ she observed comfortably. 

“Our lives are in his keeping. Our characters we must 
build for ourselves.” 

“I never knew anyone who was building his character,” 
Delarah ruminated. ‘‘It’s not like the house we are building. 
There, the effendi, your father, bought us the tools and mate- 
rials, and Spyros showed us how to dig the foundations.” 

The words ‘‘dig the foundations’ had an echo in the mind 
of the little Greek girl. 

“That’s it!’”’ she cried. “We must first dig the foundations 
of our characters.” 

“What withe”’ 

“T don’t know, but we can find out. If we sit for hours 
and look deep into our hearts, the knowing will come.” 

For a long time they pondered—that is, Alcmene pon- 
dered, while Delarah sat sucking the knuckle of her fore- 
finger. 

“T have it!’”’ Alcemene announced at last. 

Trustfully Delarah turned toward her. 

‘We must make a vow to the Virgin Pine ‘Iree—that is 
the first step. Afterwards we can discover the second. Repeat 
every word I say.” 

They knelt by the Pine ‘Tree, joined hands, and Alcmene 
intoned, ‘“‘Friendly and protecting Virgin Pine ‘Tree, we vow 
under thy branches that we will sit by ourselves and think, 
until we find out how we can dig our foundations. Delarah 
is going to Stamboul tomorrow. On her return, we shall 
come here and report to you the outcome. And the witness 
to our vow is—” she glanced around—“‘is Piritheus.” 
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Pir, hearing his name, sat up on his hind legs and wag- 
gled his forepaws. 

Alcmene bowed her head low and kissed the trunk, and 
Delarah did the same. 

“T feel exalted. Don’t you, Delarah?”’ 

“I feel something.” 

“It is exaltation,’ Alcmene affirmed, and they sat for a 
while, bathed in its glow. 

It must have taken them a long time to compose their vow, 
because when they started for the house, the sun effendi— 
as Delarah called him—had traveled near to the sea. Every- 
thing around them was awakening from its afternoon slum- 
ber. The tree branches were moving with animation, as if 
they were making ready for callers, and the waves of the Sea 
of Marmora were wide awake, indulging in their customary 
movement and slapping the shore. 

Alcmene was so excited over the vow that she could not 
go to sleep that night, wondering about ways and means of 
digging the foundations of her character. Under the Virgin 
Pine Tree it had seemed simple. Now the task was formid- 
able. She began to pray earnestly, and while praying she fell 
asleep. 

‘The heat of the day abated by the next morning. It looked 
as if rain would fall upon the parched earth. Indeed, that 
afternoon it rained hard, and they did not drive to meet 
Mr. Floras. The rain continued the whole evening. Mr. 
Floras read to his family, indoors, about the Stoics of Ancient 
Greece. 

As she listened, Alcmene knew that her prayers had been 
answered. ‘The foundation of her character was to be Stoic- 
ism. She thought it all out that night in bed. The Stoics 
loved nothing to excess, were slaves to no desires. All she had 
to do was to find out what desires she was a slave to, and 
uproot them. 

Minutely Alcmene examined herself: What was it she 
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loved to excess? She passed in review all her belongings, and 
mentally gave up everything without a qualm. True, she 
ached a bit when it came to giving her books away, but she 
was comforted by the thought that new ones would be com- 
ing, since everybody gave her books. 

When it came to Pir, she felt a lump in her throat. For 
a moment she thought of not including him, since he was 
a living animal. Honesty compelled her to admit that she 
was begging the question. If Stoicism was to be the founda- 
tion of her character, Pir must go. 

Then she had an inspiration. She would give Pir to 
Delarah. Delarah could bring him with her every morning, 
and she would see him when she went to Delarah’s. She 
could even ask Delarah to lend Pir to her when she went 
to Stamboul. 

She fell asleep, content, and awoke the next morning still 
convinced that she was almost a Stoic by nature. In the com- 
fort of this belief, she dressed and was on her way to the din- 
ing room when she sniffed a delicious smell—bourecks for 
breakfast! —These were made of fine pastry, mixed with 
honey and filled with nuts. Her feet flew onward as if she 
wore her winged sandals. 

In joyful anticipation she took her place at the table, and 
her father served her. The first mouthful was hardly swal- 
lowed when a dreadful thought assailed her. Was she a slave 
to these sweets? Did she love them to excess? Yet her fork 
continued to go from her plate to her mouth, even though 
the inner voice kept on saying to her, “Resist! Be a Stoic!” 

She finished her helping—leaving not a crumb on her 
plate: not a drop of honey, not a scrap of a nut. And when 
her father said to her mother: “I think we can give her a 
little more,” she did not resist. She only opened her mouth 
wide, while the voice inside her cried louder than ever: 
“Resist! Be a Stoic!” 

Alcmene spent a miserable morning, for now she well 
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knew that she loved these honey sweets to excess, and that 
so long as she was a slave to them, the foundations of her 
character would remain undug. In her room she sat motion- 
less, praying—to no avail. Finally she invoked Zeus, who had 
been the god of the Stoics. He, too, failed her. 

Then the idea came that if she could only learn to dis- 
like the sweets, she would no longer be a slave to them. She 
remembered the story of a lady who had once become ill 
from overeating these sweets and had never afterwards been 
able to touch them. Here was the solution. 

As soon as her afternoon rest was over, she went to where 
Marie was working over one of her mother’s dresses and 
took her into her confidence. 

Marie started at her open-mouthed. “But, Mademoiselle 
Alcmene, I cannot bring food to your room. What will your 
mother say when she finds it out?” 

Alcmene coaxed and entreated, and finally Marie yielded, 
on condition that Alcmene should tell no one. 


In her room Alcmene sat gloating over the two large por- 
tions of bourecks—more than she had ever dreamed of eat- 
ing at one time. The first one she ate slowly and lovingly, 
since from that day on she was to love them no more. She 
finished with the fear creeping into her heart that no mat- 
ter what quantity she ate, they could not make her sick. 

Before she was halfway through the second, she began to 
feel queer, to experience difficulty in swallowing. With each 
additional bite her hand became heavier in traveling from 
the plate to her mouth. Before she finished, the room started 
to swim around, and she became sick—very sick. 


Even in her misery Alcmene was struck with the injustice 
of having to lose the first of the sweets, as well as the second 
—the first one, which she had eaten so lovingly. All that day, 
Sophie and her mother ministered to her. She was rubbed 
with hot oil, and given disagreeable medicine. That night 
she was even given castor oil. 
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The following day she lay in bed, weak and spent. She had 
only one consolation: never again, so long as she lived, would 
she care to eat a boureck, since even the thought of them made 
her sick. She had freed herself of the only desire that had pre- 
vented her from being a Stoic. 

The grandeur of her achievement prevented her from real- 
izing that her motives might be misunderstood. Not until 
she was well enough to be summoned to her mother’s room 
did she learn that certain small details bore an unfortunate 
appearance. 

Sternly her mother said, ““Alcmene, to gratify your desire 
for sweets you have done two things that go by ugly names.” 

Alcmene’s eyes widened. ‘“‘“Mamma! I did not eat them to 
gratify my desire for sweets.” 

“Are you going to add falsehood to the other things you 
have done? Remember, God is listening.” 

“I’m glad you mentioned God, mamma. He understands 
my motives, and He is pleased with me.” 

“Go to your room, Alcmene, and stay there. You have 
noticed that your father has not been near you since you 
became ill. He is shocked by your conduct. This evening he 
will see you in his study.” 

Her father was grave that evening, although he spoke 
gently. “My daughter, you took what was not yours, which 
is stealing, and you overate, which is gluttony. Fortunately 
Nature punished you for that. Could you tell your father 
why you acted so contrary to your habits?” 

“Father, I didn’t think it was stealing. And I did not over- 
eat from gluttony.” 

‘“‘What then, my child?” 

“Because of the vow we made, and the digging of the foun- 
dations of our character.” 

“Could you explain a little further?” 

She did, and could see that he was deeply moved. Now and 
then he covered his face with his hand. When she finished, 
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he gathered her in his arms and patted her silently. Then in 
a strained voice, he said, ‘‘My little daughter, if you should 
think it necessary to go on with your Stoicism, please take 
counsel with me before you i another dig at your foun- 
dations.” 

‘They're already dug, father. I’m a slave to nothing now. 
I love nothing to excess, and shall give my books to the 
orphanage, and Pir to Delarah.” 

Mr. Floras squeezed her to him without a word. At length 
he said, “You need not give away Pir, because that would 
make him sad, and even a Stoic must consider the feelings 
of others.” He put her down. “Now go, for I must be left 
alone.” 

His wife found him, torn between mirth and tenderness. 

“What interests me, Kimon,” she said, when he had told her 
about the making of a Stoic, “is how Delarah will dig her 
foundations. I’ll wager that she will not go through any such 
heroics.” 


Alcmene met Delarah as she was getting out of the car- 
riage, and with suppressed excitement led her straight to 


the Virgin Pine Tree. As before, they knelt close to the trunk. ~ 


“You tell first,” Delarah whispered. 

' Not without vainglory, Alcmene related all that she had 
done, sparing no detail of the difficulties she had overcome, 
not even the scolding she had got from her mother. 

Delarah pulled at her sleeve. ““What is S-S-S— What you 
are going to be?” She questioned breathlessly. 

“Stoic!” 

“Yes, what is it?” 

. “A Stoic isa person who loves Aothiae to excess, is a slave 
to no desires, and’’—she added on the spur of the moment— 
“has the heart of a lion.” 

_“Delarah hung her head. “‘Alcmene, Little Heart, atter 
what you have done, I feel ashamed to speak.” 
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“Whatever it is, you have to tell it to the Virgin Pine ‘Iree 
—and here is Piritheus, the witness.” 

Pir licked the hands of both of them. 

Delarah leaned down and kissed the foot of the tree. In 
a small voice, she wailed, “Dear, perfumed and beloved 
Virgin Pine Tree, I sat by myself, as Alcmene told me to, and 
tried to think—but no thought came. I looked into my heart, 
and found—nothing. Even in my sleep I dreamed nothing. 
And so, beloved Pine Tree, it came to me that the good Allah 
meant me to be like the flowers, just living and blossoming.” 
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0), SATURDAY, as usual, Alcmene was 
driven to Ali Pasha’s. Marie left her at the door in the garden 
wall; Delarah always met her inside. ‘Today there was no sign 
of Delarah. Fearing that she might be ill, Alemene hastened 
toward the house. 

‘The door was opened by the black eunuch, and Alcmene 
mounted the carpetless, creaking stairs. ‘They always gave her 
the feeling that their poor uncovered bones ached from being 
walked on so much. 

In the large hall upstairs several slaves were singing, ac- 
companying themselves on the zither. ‘They salaamed to her, 
and pointing with all their fingers, cried in chorus, ‘‘She’s 
in there—worshipping!” 

Alcmene was so annoyed at Delarah’s neglect of her that she 
had a mind to leave the house without seeing her, but curious 
feet took her on to the doll room, and there sat Delarah. On 
her face was the expression Alcmene had seen on the faces of 
people in the Christian churches on great saints’ days. When 
Alcmene coldly bade her “Good morning,” in Turkish, she 
only raised her eyes and, putting her hand to her heart, said 
in a voice that matched her expression, “Oh, Little Heart, 
she’s the beautifullest lady on all the earth.” 

Alcmene forgot to be cold and disdainful. She ran to where 
Delarah sat, to see what she was holding. 

It was a large doll, dressed in pale blue silk, with long 
curly hair that came down to its waist. . 

Alcmene pursed up her lips disdainfully. “Why Delarah, 
it is only a doll, and blind at that.” 
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“Oh, no, no, Little Heart, she isn’t blind. See!” She raised 
the doll, which opened its eyes. They were black and glitter- 
ing. And Delarah asked again in her churchy voice, “Isn’t she 
the beautifullest in all the world, Alcmene? What shall I 
name herr” 

“Considering that her eyes flash like stars, call her The 
Lady of the Stars.” 

“Oh, that is very pretty—only let us call her Star Hanoum, 
it is shorter.” 

Alcmene passed the dullest day she had ever spent at Ali 
Pasha’s. Delarah insisted on carrying Star Hanoum about 
wherever they went; and when they took their afternoon 
rest, Star Hanoum, in the large box in which she had come 
from Paris, was placed close to Delarah. When Alcmene left 
her, she did not bemoan the fact—as she did every Saturday 
—that the next day, Sunday, would be a sad day without 
Alcmene. 

All that week Delarah adored her doll and on the next 
Saturday she met Alcmene at the garden door, with Star 
Hanoum in her arms. 

“Are you still playing with that thing?’ Alcmene asked 
crossly. 

“Yes—more!”’ 

“How ridiculous, Delarah, seeing that she is only a thing 
of wax.” 

Delarah gazed at Alcmene with the same expression that 
Pir wore when he was punished, and replied in a tearful 
voice, “She is the realest person ever. Else why should her 
eyes move, and why should she be able to speak?” 

Indeed when one pressed the back of Star Hanoum she 
emitted a sound that to Alcmene was uncanny but to Delarah 
was the call of a child to her mother. 

A storm broke that afternoon and became so fierce toward 
evening that Alcmene had to spend the night with Delarah. 
When they were in bed together, Delarah touched Alcmene 
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on the shoulder. “Little Heart, are you asleep?” 

IOs 

“TI should like to tell you something.” They sat up in bed 
and linked arms. “It is not right that she should spend her 
life in solitude, and reach old age without ever being 
married.” | 

“Whom are you talking about?” 

“Why her—my Star Hanoum. She ought to be married.” 

The idea instantly appealed to Alcmene. It had a double 
appeal. She had never seen a Turkish wedding, and of course 
Star Hanoum would have to be married in the ‘Turkish 
fashion. Then after she was married, Delarah might cease 
her senseless adoration. 

‘Yes, let us marry her!’’ Alcmene assented. 

“B-u-t we have no effendi to marry her to.” 

“That doesn’t matter. We can take a stick, put a silk cloth 
on it, and pretend it is an effendi. You told me that in a 
Turkish wedding the bridegroom is on the other side of the 
door; and since no one will see him, it won’t matter if he 
is just a stick.”’ 

“T will not marry Star Hanoum to a stick! I will not! I will 
not!” Lowering her voice, she added, “I should like him to 
see her face,” and in a voice hardly audible, “I should like 
him to kiss her.” 

“You will have to ask your father, then, to buy you a man 
doll.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that. When he gave me Star Hanoum 
as a present for all I’m learning in your house, he said, ‘I 
hope, little treasure, that you will finish with doll-playing 
and ask for no more dolls.’ ” 

“Then Star Hanoum will have to die unmarried.” 

Delarah began to cry softly and Alcmene felt ashamed for 
her. Still there was something about Delarah’s weeping that 
affected Alcmene. 

“Ask your grandmother, Delarah.” 
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“I couldn’t. She wants me to give up doll-playing, too. But 
couldn't you, Little Heart, ask the effendi, your father, to 
buy you a man doll? Then we will marry your son to my 
daughter.” 

Alcmene fairly snorted. “I! Ask my father to buy me a 
doll? He will think there is something wrong with my mind.” 

Delarah resumed her weeping, and Alcmene temporized. 
“Let us sleep over it. The night may bring us a thought.” 

But the morrow brought no thought, and on Monday 
Delarah resumed her tasks at Alcmene’s home with a woe- 
begone countenance. Now and then she whispered, “Have 
you a thought about her effendi?” 

On the following Saturday, Delarah, accompanied by an 
older girl, met Alcmene at the garden gate. ‘“This is Kiamilé, 
my cousin who lives in Smyrna. She is visiting us for a few 
days.” Linking her arm with Alcmene’s, she continued 
brightly, “Kiamilé is most clever. She has thought about a 
bridegroom for my Star Hanoum.” 

Alcmene took a good look at Kiamilé, and did not like her. 
She was tall and had light curly hair, but her nose seemed to 
have lost the idea with which it had started, for the tip flat- 
tened out over the thick red lips, and her eyes were green 
and sly. 

Like a conspirator, Kiamilé glanced furtively about her, 
and muttered, “It’s this way: We go to the store in the vil- 
lage and choose a man doll—”’ 

“The tallest and best looking of all,’ Delarah put in. 

“Of course. Otherwise there would be no excuse.” 

“Excuse for what?’ Alcmene asked. 

“You are not to interrupt, please,’ Kiamilé commanded, 
“only to listen. We go to the store and pick out the best there 
is, and take it on approval. That will give us time to marry 
him to Star Hanoum before returning him to the store.” 

“Oh, no!” Delarah protested, “that will not be enough 
time. I want the whole dughum.” 
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“Dughum—what is that?’”’ Alcmene wanted to know. 

“It’s the wedding ceremony, Little Heart, which takes six 
days.” 

‘How can we keep him so long?” 

“Easily,” Kiamilé replied, unperturbed. “We shall pretend 
that each quarter of an hour is a day, and thus we can go 
through the entire ceremony in an hour and a half.” 

“Then let’s hurry up and start,” Delarah cried excitedly. 

They mounted to the upper hall. Delarah, fluttering her 
handkerchief, shooed off the slaves as if they were hens. 
‘‘Away from the windows,” she cried, “we want that space.” 

“What for?” 

“You don’t have to know. Go and fetch the big screen by 
the eating door.” 

It took four of them to carry it. 

“Put it there by the windows, to divide them in two. The 
right side will be our home, and the left side the bridegroom's 
home.” 

“Who is going to be married?” the slaves chorused. 

“Star Hanoum—but don’t ask questions. We have not time 
to answer them. Go to my grandmother’s room, and tell her 
I want the best Persian rug from her closet, and bring it here.” 

No mother could have been more feverishly excited than 
Delarah in arranging the chamber of the groom’s home— 
destined for Star Hanoum. She rushed in and out of her 
grandmother’s room with a booty of silk garments and scarfs, 
and a trayful of jewelry. Lastly she brought a box in which 
was kept, amid bags of lavender, the best white veil of the 
Validé, worn only on special occasions. In this Star Hanoum 
was to be married. 

With the preparations completed, the three girls, accom- 
panied by a slave, drove to the shop of Achilles in the vil- 
lage. They could have walked, since it was not far, but 
Delarah did not consider it fitting for the bridegroom to 
come on foot. 
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At the store she ordered the Greek shopkeeper to bring 
forth his very best man dolls. With a critical eye she surveyed 
one after another before deciding upon the tallest, in an 
admiral’s uniform. 

Kiamilé asked the price. 

“Two Turkish pounds,” Achilles replied. 

Kiamilé made a grimace. “It’s rather high. We shall have 
to take him to Ali Pasha’s home. If the Validé, his mother, 
approves, we will bring you the money. If not, we will bring 
him back.” 

“T shall want a deposit.’ 

“Did you not hear me say the name of Ali Pasha? That 
is deposit enough for you, Christian merchant,” and she 
marched out of the shop carrying the admiral. 

‘We shall be back in two hours,’ Alcmene said to him in 
Greek. 

At home, Kiamilé took charge, and the six days of the 
dughum passed with magical swiftness, although nothing was 
omitted from the ceremony. | 

“On this first day we shall convey Star Hanoum’s trousseau 
to the groom’s house. We shall need three carriages.” 

“You be carriages,” Delarah ordered three young slaves. 
Giggling, they got down on all fours. Kiamilé, Delarah, and 
Alcmene mounted the carriages, and holding Star Hanoum’s 
finery in their laps, drove in state from one side of the screen 
to the other. There everything was displayed, down to the 
last embroidered handkerchief, so that the wedding guests 
should miss nothing. 

On the second day, Delarah drove with Star Hanoum on 
her lap to the bathhouse, at the far end of the hall, followed 
by the other two children, each in her own carriage. 

The third day was most important, since the groom’s 
mother, with her retinue of slaves, was to arrive. Alcmene, 
dressed in one of Nazip Hanoum’s gowns, impersonated the 
mother-in-law. Delarah received her with great ceremony. 
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Wasn't her Star Hanoum to live hereafter under this woman’s 
authority? 

She was placed on the best cushion, to view the ceremony 
of the kena—when the fingernails and toenails of the bride 
are dyed crimson. 

But the day of days was the fourth poignant and happy one 
when Star Hanoum was to leave the maternal roof and reside 
under that of her in-laws. The entire household took part in 
this, even the Validé foregoing her morning nap to be pres- 
ent. ‘The procession was headed by slaves playing guitars and 
singing. Delarah followed in her carriage. Star Hanoum, in 
all her glory, amid numerous cushions, was tied on the back 
of her carriage by bright-colored scarfs. Kiamilé’s and 
Alcmene’s carriages came next, followed by the rest of the 
slaves. They made the turn of the hall so that the procession 
could be viewed by all bystanders. 

The marriage ceremony took place at the groom’s home. 
Behind a small screen the admiral and the cadi were invisible. 
Kiamilé, as the cadi, was to officiate, and Delarah pointed 
out to her that the promises of the admiral as to the man- 
ner in which he would provide for Star Hanoum must be 
superb. 

One of the slaves spoke for the groom in a quaking, barely 
audible voice. It was manifest that he was deeply moved. But 
Kiamilé, the cadi, spoke up sonorously. 

Then came the promises. Star Hanoum was to have three 
residences: one on the island, one in Stamboul, and one on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. She was to have thirty-six 
slaves; one open and one closed carriage, as well as a caique 
in which to go rowing; and no less than a hundred pounds 
a day for spending money. 

Following the ceremony came the great moment to which 
Delarah had been looking forward. The admiral was to view 
the charms of his bride for the first time. 

On her knees, Delarah waited beside her adored daughter, 
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who was covered from head to foot by the Valideé’s veil. ‘The 
admiral was made to kneel, his trembling hands slowly pulled 
aside the veil, and, as Delarah had hoped, he was utterly over- 
come by the ravishing beauty of his bride. He fell forward, 
and for one delirious moment the two were in each other’s 
arms. 

Then they were separated, and during the last two days 
of the dughum Star Hanoum received the congratulations 
and the presents of the household. Her female friends, 
acquaintances, and even total strangers were at liberty to 
view her and partake of the refreshments. 

Meanwhile the groom and his men friends vanished into 
the selamlik to celebrate by themselves. It was during this 
recess that one of the slaves returned the admiral to 
Achilles’s shop, with the excuse that he was too expensive. 

That night Alcmene lay in bed thinking. She had enjoyed 
the strange wedding ceremony. Only, when she recalled how 
they had obtained the bridegroom, a sense of uneasiness 
came over her. She brooded over the matter, and since 
Delarah had gone to Stamboul and would not return until 
Friday afternoon, her brooding grew to immense proportions. 

On Saturday, as soon as they were together, she announced, 
‘‘We have done two wicked things. We have lied, and we have 
cheated.” 

“How so? And when?” 

“The day of the wedding. We told Achilles that we were 
taking the Admiral to show to your grandmother to buy, 
which was not true. And we used him for the wedding, which 
was cheating.” 

Delarah shrugged her slim shoulders. “We haven’t harmed 
him, so why bother?” 

“T have to bother. If we don’t set it right, I shall have to 
confess to Father Athanasius and do penance, all by myself. 
I felt from the beginning that the plan wasn’t right, but 
Kiamilé silenced me.” 
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“What do you want us to do now?” 

‘Pay Achilles for the time we kept the Admiral.” 

‘Have you any money, Little Heart?” 

“I have two pennies. That’s not enough, for the Admiral 
cost two whole ‘Turkish pounds.” 

‘How much then should we pay?” 

“Give me a piece of paper and a pencil and I'll find out.” 

Delarah tore a page from her copybook and got a pencil. 

Alcmene considered. If the Admiral was worth two pounds 
for all eternity, how much was he worth for two hours? How 
many hours was eternity? She didn’t remember ever having 
heard. 

“T’m afraid I can’t do it, Delarah,” she faltered. 

“I have done it already,” Delarah said simply. 

Alcmene gazed at her, stupefied. ““You have?”’ 

“Yes. It is just five pennies.” 

“Then you know how many hours is eternity?” 

“I don’t know what you are talking about. I only know 
this: You have two pennies and I have three. We can’t give 
more than we have, can we? Therefore Allah meant that 
we should give five. If Allah meant it, it must be right.” 

Her logic was unanswerable. Alcmene was only too re- 
lieved to have the question settled. 

“Let's go at once. I want to have the matter behind me.” 

They found Achilles sitting with his nose buried in a book 
which he hastily put under the counter. Alcmene surmised 
that it was a Greek book, which he was not allowed to read 
on ‘Turkish soil. 

“What can I do for the little ladies?” he asked. 

Delarah placed her three pennies on the counter, and 
Alcmene her two. 

“We owe you this,” Delarah said with dignity. 

“How sor” Achilles asked. 

“It matters not,” Delarah replied loftily and marched out 
of the store, Alcmene at her heels. There, her hands behind 
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her back, she salaamed so low that her forehead nearly 
touched the earth. “There is but one Allah,” she murmured, 
“and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

She kissed Alcmene fervently. ‘You feel better now, don’t 
you, Little Heart?” 

Alcmene did. She wished, however, that Allah had con- 
sidered Delarah’s three pennies enough. She did not see why 
her own should also have been assessed. But you never could 
tell about the Turks, and since she had not protested before, 
she could not now. 

“And how about the lie?” she asked. 

“We will go and tell grandmother.” 

When they told the old lady, she laughed until the tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and seemed to consider the decep- 
tion a grand joke. 


Delarah appeared contented now that Star Hanoum was 
safely married. Indeed, there was something strange in her 
neglect of the doll. As time went on she hardly ever spoke 
of her, and life became as it had been before, except that 
Delarah developed a new and painful trait. She began hoard- 
ing money in a way that was most distressing. She bought a 
brown earthenware pot with a thin neck and a fat stomach. 
There was a slit in the neck through which money could be 
dropped. To get the money out again one had to break the pot. 

Alcmene came to hate the sight of it. Not only did Delarah 
put in all the money that came her way, but she began sell- 
ing her possessions to Alcmene. Her devotion to the earth- 
enware pot was more disagreeable than her former devotion 
to Star Hanoum, and Alcmene wished that she would give 
up the former and take up the latter again. Star Hanoum, 
however, was shut up in her box and was rarely mentioned. 

Fortunately Delarah’s preoccupation with money did not 
interfere with her daily life in the Floras home. One day she 
slipped her hand into that of Madame Floras, as they were 
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walking up from the bathhouse, and asked anxiously, “Helen 
Hanoum, when I stop swimming this year, shall I remember 
how to swim next year?” 

“OF course you will.” 

Yet the child’s face clouded, and during luncheon Madame 
Floras noticed that she was silently crying. 

“Why, Delarah, my sweet one, what is the matter?” 

“The effendi, my father, said yesterday that if I grow much 
taller I shall have to put on tchit-tcharf. Then I may not 
come here as I do now.” 

Mrs. Floras knew that the dreaded tchit-tcharf was the gar- 
ment worn out of doors by Turkish women. It looked some- 
thing like a bulbous black hourglass, and might be described 
as two baggy skirts sewn together at the waistband. When the 
waistband was fastened around the wearer’s body, the inner 
skirt was allowed to hang down and the upper one, which 
was divided, was pulled up over the head. A veil covered the 
face. In this costume all women looked uninvitingly alike. 
The difference between rich and poor was only in the quality 
of the material. Putting on the tchit-tcharf indicated that the 
wearer was considered grown up, and had lost the freedom 
of her childhood. 

“Perhaps we can manage not to have you put on tchit- 
tcharf next year, even if you do grow taller. Therefore be 
your happy self, and eat your lunch.” 

After luncheon, Delarah brought a footstool and sat at the 
feet of Madame Floras. “Helen. Hanoum, is there any way 
I can stop growing taller?” Misery was in her dark blue eyes. 

Madame Floras gathered the child into her arms and com- 
forted her. “I shouldn’t like you not to grow taller. But I 
believe we can persuade your father to let you come here 
another year.” 

“It isn’t father, really, Helen Hanoum. It’s grandmother 
and the other women. They fear our Padishah will not like 
hearing I go so much to a Christian home. And next year 
I shall be thirteen.” 
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“Don’t let’s borrow trouble, Delarah. We have all this 
year to be together.” 

“Not a year, Helen Hanoum. We move to Stamboul in 
three months. Alcmene says the doctor wants you to live 
here. ‘Then how am I to see you?” Her eyes filled with tears. 
“What is going to happen to me?” 

“I have a plan, Delarah. As you know, after Christmas we 
are going to Vienna. Mr. Floras is going to ask your father 
to let you go with us.”’ 

The little girl’s face became rosy with happiness. She 
closed her eyes and put her hands on her breast. “Will he 
let me, do you think?’ 

“I think we may persuade him.” 

Delarah laid her head on Madame Floras’s lap. From the 
doorway, Alcmene surveyed them. Then, approaching, she 
said, “I wish the Fates would give Delarah to us for always, 
because she is happy here. At home she has only her dolls.” 

Delarah raised her head, and volunteered somberly, “I 
don’t play with dolls any more.” 

“Yes, I noticed that after the wedding of Star Hanoum—” 

“Please, please, Little Heart,’’ Delarah begged in distress, 
“don’t talk of her. I do not even open her box any more. 
I can’t bear the reproach in her eyes.” 

Delarah no longer played with dolls, but her desire to fill 
the money-box did not abate, and Alemene got in the habit 
of bringing to her any small coins that came her way. 

One Saturday morning, before Alcmene’s carriage even 
stopped at the door in the garden wall, Delarah rushed out 
to meet her. She clasped her in her arms and whispered, 
“Alcmene, Little Heart, I have every penny of it,” and seiz- 
ing her hand, she forced her to run all the way to the house. 
Inside they flew over the carpetless stairs up to the doll’s room. 

‘Todo much out of breath to speak, Delarah seized the earth- 
enware pot and put it into Alcmene’s hand. ‘Sit down!” she 
gasped, 
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From the shelf she brought two pages from her copybook, 
on which, like an army on parade, were vertical marks half 
an inch long. “If this paper isn’t lying, I have every penny 
in this pot, because each line is a penny. Count them your- 
sele* 

Utterly bewildered, Alcmene asked, “What for?” 

“Count them! They amount to two whole Turkish pounds,” 
Delarah cried exultantly. “Let us break the pot carefully, 
so that none of the coins shall scatter about the floor and 
be lost.” 

They broke the pot and gathered the money in a large 
handkerchief. “Now let us put the money into piles, and you 
will see that we have exactly two Turkish pounds.” 

In deep silence they arranged the money in piles and 
counted it. ““We are four pennies short,” Delarah faltered. 

They counted the money again—and again were four pen- 
nies short. At the end of the third counting, Delarah struck 
her forehead, wailing, “It is so. I forgot what I spent to buy 
the pot. And I have given her my solemn promise that today 
would be the day. What am I to do? What am I to do?” 

“I don’t know what you want this money for, Delarah, 
but after all, four pennies isn’t such a lot of money. Let’s 
go and ask your grandmother.” 

“I can’t face her—or anybody else. Already they call me a 
beggar.”” Her face lighted up with hope. “Let’s become real 
beggars. Let’s go outside the garden gate and beg in the 
streets, for I cannot disappoint her.” 

Alcmene spoke with all the dignity she could command. 
“I would rather die than become a beggar.” 

“This is for an act of faith,’ Delarah entreated. “It is to 
please Allah and his prophet.” Her arm entwined with 
Alcmene’s. “I must do it today, or die. Save me from dying, 
and I will give you my golden ribbon.” 

Alcmene could not let Delarah die. “I don’t want your 
golden ribbon. Come, let us go.” 
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Hand in hand they went out of the house and through 
the garden door into the big street, where like beggars they 
were to ask alms of the passersby. 

It was some minutes before the first person appeared, but 
when he came up to them, they did not beg. They could not 
do it. 

Alcmene suggested that the next time they merely bow 
their heads and hold out their hands. But they found they 
were not able to do even that. With increasing misery they 
watched the third and fourth persons disappear. 

Then from afar Alcmene espied good Doctor Photiades, 
whom she knew very well. Often he had put his ear to her 
chest and told her to take a long breath. She rushed up to him. 
‘Doctor, we want four pennies more, and we haven't got 
them. We have begged so much from all the people we know 
—at least Delarah has—’’ 

By this time Delarah had come up, and she nodded in 
confirmation. 

“What are you collecting money for?” he asked kindly, 
his hand already in his pocket. 

“To keep a sacred oath,” Delarah explained earnestly. 

“Here is the money, babies.” 

Delarah took it, and kissed the doctor’s hand, choking with 
emotion. They ran back into the house, and there Delarah, 
still sniffing, called loudly for her slave to make ready to 
go out with them. The slave put on her tchit-tcharf, while 
Delarah impatiently tied up the money in a handkerchief. 

In a nervous way, very unlike herself, Delarah urged, “We 
had better go the shortest way.” 

‘Where to?” Alcmene inquired. 

“To Achilles’s shop. Where else?” Delarah cried hysterically. 

They not only went the shortest way, but ran the whole 
distance. The poor slave, who wasn’t very young, had a hard 
time keeping up with them. 

Inside the shop, Delarah put the handkerchief on the 
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counter. ““They are all there,’ she said breathlessly. “We 
counted them three times over. ‘Take them, and give him 
back to me.” 

“Give you what?” Achilles asked, so puzzled he forgot to 
hide his Greek book. 

“Her effendi—Star Hanoum’s effendi!” shrieked Delarah. 

At last Alcmene understood what all this gathering of 
money meant, and she explained to Achilles that they wanted 
to purchase the Admiral they had taken out some time ago. 

Achilles went into a back room and brought out many 
boxes. He opened them, one after the other, disclosing civil- 
ians, soldiers, even pierrots. The admiral they sought was 
not there. Delarah brushed them all aside. She grew so pale 
she looked ill. “It’s her husband I want—Star Hanoum’s 
husband.” 

“I’m sorry,” Achilles said, as he quietly slipped the Greek 
book under the counter, “but these are all I have left. I do 
remember now that I sold an admiral some time ago.” 

Delarah stared at him, then dropped limply to the floor 
and began to weep. Achilles became more concerned. He 
fetched a glass of water and knelt by Delarah. “The next 
time I go to town I'll bring you one,” he promised. 

“T must have him—her husband!” Delarah moaned. 

“Who bought him? Can you remember?” Alcmene asked. 
“We may be able to buy him back.” 

Delarah scrambled to her feet, and seized Achilles’s coat. 
“Tell us! Who bought himpe” 

Achilles scratched his head. ““Why, yes, I do remember. It 
was Mr. Nourian, the jeweler. He bought the admiral for his 
little girl. He lives not far from here, on the Primrose Road.” 

Delarah snatched up the handkerchief full of coins, and 
off they rushed in quest of Mr. Nourian. Delarah’s face was 
grimy with tears. “If you go to the Armenian’s house look- 
ing like that,” Alcmene commented, “they will truly take us 
for beggars.” 
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At the fountain, in the square, Delarah ordered her slave 
to wash her face, which she dried on the slave's veil. Then 
on they went. 

Nourian Effendi’s house was a large one, set in the middle 
of a fine garden surrounded by a high iron fence. ‘The gate 
was so tall that only the slave could reach the handle. Inside 
the garden an elderly gentleman was walking among the 
flowers. By the slave’s garb he surmised that they were Turk- 
ish children. He picked two roses and deferentially held 
them out. “Is this what you want, little ladies?”’ 

“No, no, we want no flowers,” replied Delarah. “Are you 
Nourian Effendi?” 

Yes - 

“Then take this handkerchief—every penny is in it—and 
give me back her effendi.” 

“What is it you want?” 

“Stay Hanoum’s effendi,” cried Delarah. “I married her 
to him, and she has been weeping for him ever since. I have 
saved all my money, and my friend here and I have begged 
from everybody at home, and from the Greek doctor as well. 
Achilles said you had bought the Admiral. Here, take the 
money and give me Star Hanoum’s effendi.” She seized his 
hand and put the handkerchief in it. 

“Tittle hanoum,” the Armenian asked in bewilderment, 
“who is the Admiral?” 

Alcmene explained what they wanted. 

“Oh! I see,” he said, smiling. “It is the boy doll you want— 
the one I bought for my Sourpouy. Come into the house, 
please, little hanoums.” | | z 

He led them up the walk, threw open the big door, and 
waved them in. At the foot of the wide staircase he called to 
his wife, and took them into the reception room. : 

When his wife appeared, he explained everything, and soo 
Sourpouy was with them. She was younger than Alcmene, 
with a mass of black curly hair, big black eyes, and full red 
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lips. Her skin was so white and pink it made the black of her 
hair and eyes look blacker. She was very pretty. 

Delarah went straight up to her. “I gave the money to 
your father. It is all there. There is no doubt about it, for 
we counted it three times over. Take it and give me back 
Star Hanoum’s effendi.” 

“It’s this way,” her mother explained to Sourpouy, “the 
boy doll your father bought you was married to this little 
hanoum’s doll. Therefore she would like to get him back 
—and your father will buy you another.” 

Sourpouy’s pretty face lost its serenity. A loud yell came 
from her thick red lips. 

“I won’t give him back. He is mine,” she screamed. 

Her father took her into his arms. “You must not howl like 
that. You know what the doctor said would happen to your 
chest.” 

“She is very delicate,” the mother explained, “and she must 
never be crossed.” 

They discovered that shortly. No entreaties, no money— 
for Delarah had taken the money from the father and emptied 
it from the handkerchief onto the rug in front of Sourpouy 
—could induce her to give up the Admiral. 

“T have married him to my doll,” Sourpouy screamed, “‘and 
I won't let him go.” 

Delarah, sitting on the rug before Sourpouy, was now shed- 
ding bitter tears. The mother, the father, the slave, Alcmene, 
all looked at one another, not knowing what to do. 

Delarah dried her eyes. “Suppose,” she suggested to Sour- 
pouy, “that you keep the money, and let the Admiral come 
and live half the time with his first wife—because Star 
Hanoum is that; he was married to her first. And the other 
half of the time he can come back and live with his second 
wife.” 

“I won't! I won't!” yelled Sourpouy. “If you take him, 
you will never bring him back.” 
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“I promise,” Delarah said in her best voice, ‘and what I 
promise, I do.” 

The father also urged. “Of course she will bring him back 
to you.” 

Sourpouy began to howl louder than ever. “IT won't let 
him go! No. Never!” 

“She mustn’t be crossed any more,” her mother said. “She 
will become ill.” 

Delarah’s tears began silently to flow again. “I had vowed 
to Star Hanoum that to-day she should see her effendi, and—” 
Her face was suddenly illumined as Alcmene had seen it 
before—with the saint’s day light she had observed on Chris- 
tian faces. Delarah patted the Armenian child’s knee. 

“TI know what we can do. I’ll give you Star Hanoum, and 
you can give her to her effendi. W ill you consent to that?” 

Since the Armenian child did not answer, Delarah urged, 
“You see, Sourpouy, Star Hanoum loves her effendi. She was 
separated from him shortly after her marriage. I'll give her 
to you to be all your own, if you will give her back to her 
effendi.”’ \ 

“I don’t mind having her,” the Armenian child said, a 
covetous gleam in her eyes. 

They returned to Ali Pasha’s, faster than they had come, 
and Delarah ordered her slave to have the carriage made 
ready and filled with flowers. She herself went up to the 
doll room and took Star Hanoum out of the beribboned box. 

“Star Hanoum, my belovedest, I have kept my promise to 
you. Today you shall be with your effendi, never to be sepa- 
rated.” She kissed the doll tenderly on both cheeks. “Don't 
grudge me a few minutes of love, Star Hanoum. I shall never 


- see you again. You are going to your husband.” 


She gathered up all the doll’s belongings and put them in 
another box, and Star Hanoum was conveyed to the Arme- 
nian’s house in a carriage full of flowers, as if she were a 


real bride. 
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In the Nourian home Delarah opened the box to let Sour- 
pouy to see Star Hanoum. “Is she not the beautifullest lady in 
all the world?” she asked softly. 

Greedily Sourpouy took Star Hanoum in her arms. “You 
are sure you won’t want her back?” she asked craftily. 

‘No, she is yours, so that she may always be with her 
effendi.”’ 

With great dignity she bade them all good-bye, still wear- 
ing her saint’s day expression. Alcmene alone had hot resent- 
ment in her heart. She had hoped to the last moment that 
Sourpouy might relent and let the Admiral live half the 
time with Delarah. As they walked out of the garden and 
climbed into the carriage she felt as if it were a funeral. Then 
she remembered the money. 

“Delarah! We have left the money, too.” 

“That is her dowry,” Delarah replied quietly. “She has 
gone to live in a Christian home, and as I understand, Chris- 
tian men must have money with their wives.” 

“Seeing how you loved her, I think you were wonderful 
to give her away.” 

“With me, she would have been a widow hanoum, with a 
broken heart. I gave her to her effendi and to happiness.” 
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FTER REPEATING the names of the 
principal gods of Olympus, Delarah stretched herself out 
luxuriously on her cot, and asked, “Little Heart, why do I 
have to learn all this?” 

“Because it is mentioned constantly in books.” 

“T don’t read books.” es 

“Your husband may like you to read books.” 

“Oh, no, he won’t. He will be content to have me lovely 
and loving.” : 

“Your father is an old Turk, and yet he wants you to learn. 
Your husband will be young, and may even have been edu- 
cated in Europe.” | 

“You think he may?” Delarah asked apprehensively. 

“Your father will choose the best for you, and the best 
surely must have been educated in Europe.” 

Delarah was troubled. “Why should he expect me to be 
more than loving and beautiful?” 

“There is no doubt you are beautiful, and both mamma 
and I love you very much—yet we both try to teach you 
things. Your husband may do the same.” 

Delarah shuddered. “That would be terrible.” 

“Don’t you like all the things you have learned here?” 

“T had to learn them.” 

“In your home you do everything you want. You obey 
nobody. You order the slaves around, you sleep all you like, 
and you eat all you want. Here, you do everything mamma 
and I make you do. Yet you come here eagerly, and you say 
the days you spend in Stamboul are sad days. Now why do 
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you want to come here?” 

“Are you going to make me think that out?” | 

“Yes, I want to know why you want to come here, where 
you have to work so hard.” 

‘Because I want to.” 

“But why do you want to? There must be a reason for it.” 

“Not with me. I just do things because I like doing them. 
If I stop to think of the reason, it will take all the pleasure 
away.” 

‘There is a tremendous pleasure in finding reasons.” 

“Not for me.” 

“Suppose you marry a man like me?” 

Delarah giggled. ““Alcmene, Little Heart, you are not a 
man child. You are a girl child.” 

“I mean your husband may think the way I do.” 

“He won’t. You always tell me the Greeks are different 
from the Turks. My effendi will be a Turk.” 

“So is your father, but he sends you to us to learn.” 

In their lazy way the long lashes of Delarah drooped to 
her cheeks, and tentatively she remarked, “The effendi, my 
father, told me one day that if I wished to learn I could. 
Could I?” 

“Learning is a habit,” Alcmene pronounced sententiously. 

“You mean if I got the habit, I could love books the way 
you do?” 

“Not exactly the same way, perhaps. You see I inherited 
the love of books from my father. He would rather read than 
do anything else.” 

“And I'd rather do anything else than read.” 

“T think you’d rather sit than do anything at all. I admire 
you for trying to learn, though.” 

“Please, Alcmene, Little Heart, don’t let us talk any more 
about learning. It gives me an ache in the head.” 

“But we must, because I want you to do something 
drastic.” 
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‘““Wooh! that sounds like a medicine.” 

“It is a Greek word. All the strong words in French, Eng- 
lish and German are borrowed from the Greek language.” 

“Then let us talk my own Turkish, and not borrow words 
that sound like medicine.” 

“Very well,” Alcmene replied in Turkish. “Nevertheless, 
I want you to do something that will give pleasure to your 
father.” 

“I have already given him pleasure by relating to him the 
tales you taught me.” 

“You can give him more pleasure than that.” 

“Howe” 

“Didn’t you tell me that when he bought you Star Hanoum 
he said he hoped you would soon stop playing with dolls?” 

“Y-e-s.” 

“Well, Star Hanoum was your best beloved, and you gave 
her away.” 

“For her happiness. How well you talk Turkish, Alcmene. 
Just like a Turkish child. At home they think you are won- 
derful.”’ 

“Thank you—only now we shall go back to French.” 

“Please don’t let us,” 

“We must. I can’t use Turkish well enough yet to convince 
you.” 

“Don’t convince me. By the look in your eyes I can see 
you are going to make me do something I don’t want to do. 
So let us keep to the ‘Turkish language. It is lazy and friendly 
—and you speak it so well.” 

“No,” Alcmene replied in French, ‘we will go back to 
where we are both on equal terms. And you are going to 
listen to what I have to say.” 

‘How can I help listening?” 

“You must give away all your dolls.” 

Delarah stared, speechless. Alcmene nodded emphatically, 
her short curls bobbing up and down. 
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“A few streets from your house, in the yard of the church 
of St. Demetrius, is the Greek orphanage. They get all my 
clothes and schoolbooks. On Saturday morning, when I come 
to you, we shall go there together, and you will meet Madame 
Theodori, the head. You will tell her that since you are 
twelve, you have finished playing with dolls.” 

“T haven't! I haven’t!”’ 

‘Yes, you have—to please your father. Only, since you love 
your dolls very dearly, you wish to give them to the best 
little girls in the orphanage. ‘Therefore every Saturday morn- 
ing we shall take one doll, with her clothes, and go to the 
orphanage. And the best little girl of the week will receive 
the doll from your own hand.” 

‘Tears appeared in the eyes of Delarah. “I don’t want to 
give away my dolls.” 

‘Wait till you see the pleasure of the little girls who never 
had a pretty doll.” 

Delarah began to weep. “You are going to make me do it, 
too, I know. I never wanted to learn about those gods—and 
I have learned them all.” 

“T never saw anyone who could weep so easily,” Alcmene 
remarked judicially. “One would say you were a baby, and 
not a girl who will be married in three years. And remember, 
Delarah, that we shall make believe the orphanage is the 
altar of Artemis. In the olden times girls went to her altar 
and deposited their playthings on it as a gift of thanks to her 
who had done so much for them.” 

“She didn’t do anything for me.” 

“Didn’t she, though? She has safeguarded your beauty.” 

‘“‘Has she?’”’ The tears began to dry. “Then couldn't she let 
me keep my dolls till I am a married woman?” 

“Unless you give away your dolls now, I cannot carry out 
a plan I have for you.” 

“Another plan—for mer” 

“Yes.” 
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“What is it?” 

“You will learn as soon as we give the first doll away.” 

“Then not only shall I part with my dolls, but have to—” 
she hesitated— “that medicine-sounding word.” 

“No. ‘That was for giving the dolls away. And that is now 
decided.” 

“Ts ite”’ 

“tise: 

“Do you take your clothes to the school yourself?” 

“No. Clothes are different from dolls. Mamma is presi- 
dent of the committee which collects clothes and books for 
the children. My father told me that those little girls have 
no fathers to give them things, and that is why, if I ever tear 
a dress, I mend it at once.” 

“Your Can you mend?” 

‘Sophie taught me.” 

“But why should you do such labors? You are rich. A ser- 
vant can do that.” 

“I am rich today. How do I know I shall always be rich?” 

Delarah giggled. “Of course you will. You and I will always 
be rich.” 

“Well, let us hope we shall.” She kissed Delarah. “One of 
the nicest things about you is that you are so reasonable.” 

“I see no reason at all for giving my dolls away.” 

‘Then I must point it out to you again. There are three: 
the first, to please your father; the second, to give joy to the 
orphans, who have so little; and the third—the biggest reason 
—is the plan I have for you.” 

Delarah sighed despondently. “I see it coming. I shall have 
to do something more that I don’t want to do. Don’t let me 
know beforehand. It will be bad enough when it comes. Tell 
me a story to make me forget about the plan.” 

“W-e-l-l, I will tell you the story of Daphne. Don’t you 
think it’s a pretty name?” 

‘“Daffnee? Yes, it is a pretty name.” 
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“Tm glad you like it, because, should your father allow you 
to go with us to Vienna—”’ 

“Oh, Little Heart, has the effendi, your father, asked him?” 

“Not yet. But if he says ‘Yes,’ you will have to be a Greek, 
since othewise you couldn’t leave Turkey with us. Therefore 
mamma plans to call you Daphne Mousouros, which is the 
name of a little sister she used to have.” 

“Then I shall be sister to my Helen Hanoum, by being 
called— What did you say her name was?” 

“Daphne. That’s why mamma took your photograph today 
—for your passport.” 

Delarah was enraptured. “To be with you and my Helen 
Hanoum—always. Always!” 

“Yes, while we are in Europe.” 

“That’s enough. Why look beyond?’ She closed her eyes 
and crossed her hands upon her breast. “It’s like eating the 
very best sweets of all.” In sheer contentment she laid her 
head on Alcmene’s lap. 

Alcmene patted her. “I think I’d better begin calling you 
Daphne, to get accustomed to it.” 

“Did you say there was a story about Daffnee?”’ 

“Yes, a very pretty one. She was a nymph of wondrous 
beauty.” 

Delarah sat up. “Like me?”’ 

“Well, I never thought exactly how she looked, but from 
now on I shall fancy that she looked like you.” 

Delarah pointed to herself and nodded briskly. “I’m she, 
and she’s me! Now go on with the story.” 

“Daphne, then, was a nymph of wondrous beauty. Apollo 
fell in love with her and wanted to marry her.” 

“Did Zeus let him?’ Delarah asked hopefully. 

“Zeus doesn’t come into the story at all. Daphne didn’t 
want to marry Apollo.” 

“Why not, since he was handsome and the sun god?” 

“She didn’t love him.” 
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“She was foolish, and I don’t want her to look like me, 
because I should have been pleased to marry Apollo.” 

“I shall tell mamma, then, and you will not be called 
Daphne Mousouros, and you will not belong to the family.” 

‘Please, please, Alcmene, Little Heart, I do want to belong 
to the family. I want to be Daff-nee—even though she didn’t 
want to be married. Go on with the story.” 

‘Apollo loved her very much, and coming upon her once in 
the woods, pursued her. Daphne was fleet-footed and ran as 
hard as she could, but no matter how fast she flew, Apollo was 
always at her heels, and finally seized her and held her fast. 
In desperation, Daphne invoked the protection of the forest 
god, who turned her into a laurel tree, and Apollo found 
himself hugging its branches. Mournfully he said, “Nymph 
of my heart, even though you have escaped me, I still love 
you. Henceforth the laurel tree shall be sacred to me.’ And 
indeed it is, Delarah, because a laurel wreath, even today, is 
a crown of glory.” 

“It may be,” said Delarah, scoffingly, “but if I were this 
Daff-nee, I should have preferred to belong to Apollo, rather 
than furnish crowns of glory.” 
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0), THE FOLLOWING Saturday, De- 
larah, serenely affectionate, met Alcmene at the door in the 
garden wall and walked with her toward the house. As they 
were about to enter, Delarah stopped, scanned the sky anx- 
iously, and observed, “It seems to me, Little Heart, that it 
is going to rain.” 

“It is cloudy, but likely as not it will not rain.” 

‘And yet it might. To give you pleasure I have put on my 
Paris gown, which arrived yesterday.” 

“I noticed it the minute I saw you, because the golden 
flecks in the brown velvet are like your hair.” 

“Tt will be a pity to have it rained on, don’t you think, 
Little Heart?” 

They entered the house and mounted the twin stairs. As 
was their custom, they separated at the bottom, one going 
~ to the right stair, the other to the left, and on reaching the 
top, salaamed to each other as if they had just met. After this 
little ceremony, Delarah pointed to her feet. “See the new 
bronze shoes to go with my gown. And I want you to see 
the hat and coat that complete the costume.” 

She ordered one of the slaves who was lounging in the 
upper hall to fetch her coat and hat, and putting them on, 
delightedly turned around and around, that Alcmene might 
admire her on all sides. 

“You look lovely.” 2 

“And since it may rain, we had better put off going to 
the orphanage. Don’t you think so, Little Heart?” 

“Rain or not, you cannot go there in this costume.” 
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‘Why can’t I?” Delarah asked sorrowfully. 

“Because the children of the orphanage are poor, and it 
will be nicer if you are not so richly dressed.” 

“T love this dress. I want to wear it for our pleasure.” 

“You can put it on again on our return.” 

“Alcmene, Little Heart, I have not yet told my grand- 
mother about giving away my dolls. She may say I must not 
do it.” 

“Since when have you become bent on obeying your 
grandmother?” Alcmene asked severely. 

“My Helen Hanoum told me always to ask her permission.” 

“Did you ask her permission when you gave away Star 
Hanoum?” 

Delarah hung her head, then brightened up. “I gave Star 
Hanoum away for her happiness. Besides, one doll is not 
all my dolls. My grandmother may say I must not give them 
all away.” 

“Tf I recollect, you told me that your grandmother ob- 
jected to your playing with dolls, now that you are so old.” 

“Did I say that?” 

“Yes, you did, when I told you to ask your grandmother 
to buy you a man doll for the wedding.” 

“I wish I didn’t tell you so much. You never forget.” 

“Now then, change your clothes, and let us go.” 

“N-n-o, we had better see if my grandmother wants me to 
give my dolls to the Greek children.” 

“Very well, we'll go to your grandmother, and I will ex- 
plain to her.” . 

“Oh, no, no, Alcmene, Little Heart, I had better do the 
explaining.” 

“You can after I tell her. Now let your slave change your 
clothes.” 

Reluctantly Delarah let the slave take off her hat and coat. 

“The dress, too,” Alcmene urged. 

“Not till I see my grandmother. If she says I do not have 
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to give the dolls away, I will keep the dress on.” 

“I thought the matter of the dolls was settled the other 
day.” 

‘You settled it, but they are my dolls, and I do not seem 
to want to part from them.” 

“You had better want to, for unless you do, I cannot put 
my plan into execution.” 

‘Plans, always plans,” Delarah ruminated. “And the more 
plans, the harder it is for me. I think I had better not give 
up my dolls.” 

“Let’s go to your grandmother.” 

“If you tell her first, you will make her see every- 
thing your way.” 

“She will hear you, too, and she will have two sides to 
choose from.” 

“Tf you tell first, I shall be all mixed up. So I had better 
be the first to tell.” 

“Very well.” 

“Only if you are last,’’ lamented Delarah, “‘your side will 
sound the best.” 

The fat old Validé greeted them with cries of joy, and 
admired her granddaughter’s dress extravagently. 

‘“‘And she wants me to go,out in the rain in it,” Delarah 
wailed. 

Alcmene stamped her foot. “You are deviating from the 
truth, Delarah.”’ 

“T am, a little.” 

The Validé looked from one to the other, her face wrinkled 
in kindly smiles. “Are you quarreling, my little ones?” 

‘“Validé Hanoum, we have come to you to put a proposi- 
tion before you, and ask you to be the judge.” 

“Aman! Aman!” the Validé cried admiringly. “You talk 
Turkish just as if you were born in this house.” 

“Please, grandmother, don’t praise her. She wants me to 
give away all my dolls, and I don’t want to. Please, please 
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say I must not give them away. I love my dolls. I want to 
keep them.” 

“Why does the little hanoum want you to give away your 
dolls?” 

“I don’t know—yes, I do. She has a plan, grandmother, and 
it will be something I shan’t want to do.” The tears began to 
roll down Delarah’s cheeks. 

“We agreed that we should present the question to your 
grandmother,” Alcmene said. “Instead, you are trying to 
prejudice her so that she will say you do not have to give 
your dolls away.” 

“That's why I wanted to tell first.” 

“What you did is not fair.” 

“Fair to me, because it is my dolls you are giving away, 
and I don’t want to give them away.” Throwing herself into 
her grandmother’s arms, she sobbed, ‘“‘Don’t let her make 
me do it.” 

The Validé patted and kissed the golden hair of her grand- 
child. ‘The little Christian hanoum is wise. If she wants you 
to give away your dolls, there must be a good reason.” 

“That is what makes it so bad; she always has a reason.” 

“There are three,” Alcmene put in, ‘each one by itself 
quite enough. The first is that the effendi, her father, wants 
her to give up playing with dolls.” 

“Properly, too,’ the Validé agreed. “You are getting too 
old, most perfect of blossoms, to be playing with dolls.” 

“Then you will not object to her giving them away?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Oh, please! grandmother, say you do.” 

“I don’t object. But perhaps the little Christian hanoum 
will let you keep them for a while longer.” 

Delarah raised her head from the refuge of her grand- 
mother’s arms and nodded eloquently to Alcmene. 

“You heard? You had better let me keep them a while 
longer.” 
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“I’m willing to compromise,” Alcmene offered. “We will 
go to the orphanage today. You will see the children, and 
you will make them your offer. Next week we will go there 
again, and you will present the first doll to the best little 
girl of the week. If, after giving away that doll, you do not 
feel a great happiness inside of you and you still don’t want 
to give your dolls away, you needn’t do so. It will cost you 
only one doll to find out.” 

“A very good plan,” agreed the grandmother. “Do it, my 
little star.” 

“I don’t mind doing that. I have a doll I don’t like. She 
has only one arm, and I can give her away.” 

‘““May we go now, Validé Hanoum?” Alcmene asked. 

“Yes, indeed. And I will have the carriage made ready for 
you because it may rain.” 

Still protesting, Delarah allowed her slave to take off the 
new gown and put on an old one. Then, accompanied by an 
elderly slave, they drove off. 

The orphanage to which Alcmene took Delarah was a two- 
story building not far from the Sea of Marmora. One 
end, with a big garden, was occupied by the priests, who 
cultivated their own vegetables and the flowers for the 
church. They also knitted socks for themselves and for the 
poor. The rest of the building was divided, half for the boys 
and half for the girls. 

The two small visitors, followed by the slave, mounted 
the long flight of stairs to the classrooms. Alcmene knew the 
principal, who many times had dined with her parents. Mr. 
Floras was one of the directors of the orphanage, one of the 
twelve men who paid the annual deficit. 

Alcmene presented Delarah to the principal and explained 
the object of their visit. ‘The principal thanked the Turkish 
girl warmly, and praised her for her wish to give pleasure 
to the children. Alcmene translated. 

“She does not know you are making me give my dolls 
away?” Delarah whispered. 3 
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“Do I want her to think you selfish, when you are really 
sweet?” 

Delarah linked her arm with Alcmene’s. “Am I, Little 
Heart?” 

“Of course you are.” 

The blue eyes of Delarah twinkled. “Until I found you, 
I did not know what I was—inside of me. And you think 
I am really nice?” 

Alcmene kissed her. ‘Mamma thinks so, too.” 

‘Then I am going to be nicer.” 

The principal led them to a room of girls between eight 
and ten, and made the announcement that on the next Sat- 
urday the best girl of the week would receive a doll from 
Delarah Hanoum. 

The ‘Turkish child felt embarrassed with so many 
strange eyes upon her, and when Alcmene whispered that 
she had better offer a small doll in addition, for the smaller 
girls, she acquiesced without protest. 

The orphans sang for her the “Hamidié,” the hymn of 
the Sultan, with Greek words, and Delarah left the orphan- 
age elated. 


On the following Saturday Alcmene found Delarah ready, 
with the big doll and the small doll, with their belongings, 
packed in separate boxes. Alcmene noticed that the big doll 
had both arms. 

They reached the orphanage at recess time, as the princi- 
pal had suggested. Over a hundred children were assembled. 
The two winners were called forth, a girl of nine and a girl 
of six. “You have been obedient and diligent during the week, 
and are now to receive your reward.” 

Delarah, like a sunbeam in her yellow gown, placed her 
beloved dolls in the hands of the girls, who curtsied to her, 
their eyes glued upon the dolls. Then all in unison sang a 
song, which she could not understand, except the refrain at 
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the end of each verse, ‘‘Delarah Hanoum! Delarah Hanoum!”’ 

Later, out in the churchyard, Alcmene ran her arm through 
that of her friend. “Well now, how do you feel?” 

‘To her amazement, Delarah was weeping. 

Alcmene dropped her arm and faced her imperiously. “Are 
you going to tell me that you are still crying over giving your 
dolls away?” 

“No, no, Alcmene, Little Heart, I am weeping from joy this 
time.” 

“I’m glad, because now I want you to make me a promise.” 

Delarah was alarmed. ““What about?” 

“You will learn when I have the promise.” 

“Am I to promise first and know afterwards?” 

Alcmene nodded. 

“And if I don’t promise?” 

“You must. It is for your own good.” 

Delarah’s alarm increased. “I don’t like so much ‘for my 
own good.’ I'd better not promise.” 

They were by now outside the churchyard, and near the 
carriage. “Please, Delarah, promise before we get in, so that 
we may tell the coachman to drive to my home.” 

“I thought the effendi, my father, said I wasn’t to go to 
your home on Saturday.” 

“You will not get out of the carriage. I’ll just go in for 
something.” 

“What is it?” 

“Something to start the plan today.” 

“I have a feeling inside here,” Delarah pointed to her 
head, “that I shan’t like the plan.” 

“Feelings don’t live in your head—only thoughts.” 

“Where are feelings?” 

“In your heart.” 

“And where is my heart?” 
‘There, on the left side of your body.” 
‘Then I know in this left side of my body that I shan’t 
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“You did not like going into the sea. Now you love it. So 
please give me the promise.” 

Delarah ended by giving the promise. As they drove to- 
ward the Floras home, she asked lazily, ‘“Now that you have 
made me promise, what is it I am to do?” 

“Play no more with dolls.” 

“Oh!” Delarah gasped, “stop playing with my dolls alto- 
gether, even before I give them away?’’ 

“Exactly.” 

“Oh! Alcmene, Little Heart, do let me play with them 
until they are all given away.” 

“If you spend your time playing with dolls, the plan can't 
succeed. And it must succeed for your own good.” 

Delarah dropped her hands despairingly in her lap, and 
soon, like two rivulets, the tears ran down her cheeks. The 
sight of them was too much for her slave on the opposite 
seat. She went down on her knees and began to shower upon 
her little mistress a stream of appellations ranging from a 
single blossom of the almond tree, one crest of the wave, 
and one star in heaven, to whole flowerbeds and constella- 
tions. Alcmene had never heard so many adoring words 
strung together to describe one small being. 

“I’m weeping,’ Delarah moaned. 

‘Keep it up—or she will stop,” said Alcmene, who enjoyed 
the slave’s extravagant endearments. 

“She loves me and you don't.” 

“It’s I who love you, because I want to improve you.” 

The slave went on: “Beloved of Allah, you were born with 
all the adornments of heaven and earth.” 

“Do you hear that?” Delarah asked. “I have all the adorn- 
ments. I don’t need any improvement.” 

‘Could you swim, dance, and sing before you came to us?” 

nNOS 

“Then you weren't born with all the improvements.” 

“But I have them now,” Delarah suggested, hopefully. 
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‘“Alcmene, Little Heart, since you made me promise before 
I knew, do I have to keep the promise?”’ 

“A promise given must be honored. Even the gods of 
Olympus had to honor their promises.” 

‘I’m not one of them.” 

“You'd like to act like them.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t. I only want to be happy and to play 
with my dolls. Say that I can.” 

“Considering what weak material you are, I shall have 
to compromise again.” 

Delarah’s tears dried magically. Her countenance radiated 
joy. “Just to make me happy?” 

“I want you to be happy, and here is the compromise: Play 
with your dolls on the island, but do not take them to Stam- 
boul when you go there. In that way you will have half the 
time for your dolls, and I the other half for the plan.” 

“And what is the plan, other than not to play with the 
dolls?” 

“You will know when we reach home.” 

Alighting there, Alcmene went into the house, and re- 
turned bringing a package wrapped in bright paper and tied 
with ribbon. She placed it on Delarah’s lap. 

“A present for my best little girl of the week.” 

“For me?” 

“Yes. Open it.” 

Delarah undid the ribbons and the paper, and disclosed 
a good-sized book. 

“Look at the inscription,” Alcmene urged. 

Delarah opened the book and read on the flyleaf: “To my 
beloved Delarah, from Alcmene.” Without enthusiasm she 
inquired, “Are you going to make me read it?” 

“Yes. It’s the plan. This is Robinson Crusoé, in French, 
illustrated. It has been translated into many languages and 
read by children all over the world. It’s your reward for giv- 
ing your first dolls away.” 
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“Not only do I have to give my dolls away, but now for 
my reward I have to work?” 

“When you learn to read to yourself, you will love it. “Take 
the book with you to Stamboul and read one page a day. On 
your return, you will relate to me what you have read.” 

“Aman! Aman! I shall become on old wrinkled woman be- 
fore I marry.” 

‘Am I old and wrinkled?” 

“No, because you like reading, as I like eating. When you 
overeat, you get sick. When I overread, I shall get wrinkled.” 

“You won't. You will learn new things and become wise.” 

Delarah sighed. “I don’t want to be wise—only to be happy.” 
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ELARAH WAS STANDING up, wav- 
ing to Alcmene, before the carriage stopped. She sprang out 
and threw her arms around her friend. ““We are to have a 
treat—a wondrous one.” 

“Tell me.” 

“Not until the effendi, your father, reads the letter.” 

It was beneath Delarah’s dignity to carry the letter her- 
self, but she snatched it from the slave who held it wrapped 
in a silk handkerchief, and presented it to Mr. Floras. She 
was dismayed when, after reading it, he said, “I shall have 
to give some thought to this proposition, Delarah.” 

The Turkish child dismissed her slave and went in to break- 
fast with the others. She ate her fruit in silence. Before start- 
ing on the toast she said to the table in general: 

“The effendi, my father, is most wise, and a friend of our 
Padishah, who is the Shadow of Allah on Earth.” She nodded 
her head at Mr. Floras. ““My father says our Padishah is the 
Commander of the Faithful, who are innumerable as the 
sands of the desert. Why should you have to give a thought 
about letting Alcmene go with me to his palace?” 

The banker looked over at his wife, frail and lovely in her 
morning negligeé, and explained, “‘Ali Pasha’s young wife, 
who was brought up in the palace, has become very fond of 
Alcmene. She has procured an invitation to bring her and 
Delarah, on Friday, to witness the ceremony of the Sultan 
going to prayer, and then to go to the palace for luncheon.” 

“Oh, father!’”’ Alcmene cried, “will you let me go?” 

“I appreciate the honor of this invitation, and will take 
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the matter up with Ali Pasha. Do you happen to know, 
Delarah, by what boat your father is going to town?” 

“He said, when he gave me the letter, that he was going by 
the third.” 

The Greek delayed his departure, and took the third boat. 
After greeting Ali Pasha, he came directly to the point. “It is 
no secret to you that all the regiments in Salonica have joined 
the Young Turks movement, and that they intend to march 
upon the capital. An uprising here is imminent, and all the 
banks have doubled their guards. Do you not think it dan- 
gerous to take a Christian child along with yours to the pal- 
ace?” 

Ali Pasha caressed his beard. “Don’t worry, my friend, 
about those young jackasses in Salonica. Sultan Abdul Hamid 
has offered a pardon to the officers who joined the movement. 
He has invited the leaders to come to Constantinople for pro- 
motion, and has sent to the soldiers all their pay that was 
in arrears, People can always be bought.” 

“Will these young men who feel that they are about to 
succeed allow themselves to be bribed?” 

Ali Pasha patted the shoulder of the banker. “Don’t let's 
bother about them. My young wife has taken a great fancy 
to your little hanoum and has spoken of her to one of the 
wives of the sultan who is her particular friend. She in turn 
procured the invitation from the Validé Sultan. It would be 
awkward for you to disregard so unusual a courtesy, just 
because those young fellows in Salonica are making threats 
to upset the country.” : 

“It is not only the troops in Salonica we fear. There is a 
great deal of dissatisfaction among the troops here.” 

‘Your people have lived side by side with ours for cen- 
turies, yet you do not understand us. We are Orientals; we 
do not move in a hurry. Last year a French newspaper proph- 
esied that there was to be a revolution in Turkey—so immi- 
nent it was only a question of days.’’ He laughed placidly. 
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“Well, it has not come yet, that imminent revolution.” 


That evening Mr. Floras summoned his daughter to the 


library. ““Alcmene, even though I do not wish to, I shall have. 


to let you go’on Friday. But I must caution you to speak only 
Turkish, and to act like a Turkish child in public. These 
are unusual times, and the ignorant and fanatical ‘Turks do 
not approve of Christian children being treated as their 
equals.” 

He relaxed, as her brown eyes rested questioningly on him, 
picked her up and set her on his knees. 

His wife took the matter more lightly. “It will be a new 
experience for Alcmene. Christian children are rarely in- 
vited to luncheon at the imperial palace.” 

Alcmene herself had no forebodings, and reached Delarah’s 
home, on the following day, beaming. 

Delarah pointed to her guest’s suitcase. ““What for do you 
bring a baby coffin here?” 

“That's my suitcase, for my clothes.” 

“All of you come and see,” Delarah called. ‘Little Heart 
carries her clothes in a baby coffin. Show it to us.” 

‘The suitcase was placed on a low table in the upper hall, 
and surrounded by a chattering group of women, Alcmene 
opened it. She had to lift out the tray with her dresses, 
that they might examine everything. 

“What have you in those bags, Little Heart?” 

Alcmene opened one and took out a pair of shoes. 

“Mashalah! Mashalah!” they cried in admiration. 

“IT like it,” Delarah announced. “I will have the effendi, 
my father, get me one, too.” 

That afternoon the Validé Hanoum, Nazip Hanoum, the 
two little girls, and a number of slaves embarked on the 
steamer for Constantinople. To Alcmene’s disappointment, 
they did not remain on deck to watch the splendor of sea 
and sky and to witness the approach to Constantinople, that 
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most marvelous of cities. Instead they were huddled in two 
private rooms, with one small window in each, through which 
they got only a little light and air. Those private rooms were 
for high-class Turkish ladies, who never traveled in prox- 
imity to Europeans. For the less well-to-do Turkish women 
one end of the deck was curtained off. 

Alcmene used the seclusion by practicing Turkish with 
Nazip Hanoum and, for a while, by holding Mechmet Ali 
upon her lap. 

They landed at the Galata Bridge of boats, which spans the 
Golden Horn where it unites with the Bosphorus. Closed 
carriages awaited them. The Validé, the two little girls, and 
two slaves got into one. All the shades were drawn, and they 
could see nothing of the outside world—so novel to Alcmene, 
who had been anticipating the new sights. 

‘“Can’t we peep, just a little?’ she begged the Validé. 

‘We belong to a great pasha. We cannot peep,” the Validé 
replied with dignity. 

They drove for more than an hour. Delarah, on the lap of 
her slave, fell fast asleep. So did the Validé Hanoum, and so 
did the slaves. 

The carriage stopped at last before a tall building in a nar- 
now street, and at once, as if by magic, all the sleepers were 
awake. 

Delarah cried out brightly, ““Here we are, Little Heart, at 
our Stamboul house, where I have to read the book, instead 
of playing with my dolls.” 

They entered an enormous hall, the farther end of which 
opened on the garden. Delarah ceremoniously made the 
Turkish salutation, and said “Hos-geldi,” which means “Wel- 
come,” and Alcmene replied “Ei-valé,’ ‘““Thank you.” And 
arm in arm the two followed the Validé Hanoum to the 
upper hall. 

This hall was like a glassed-in porch, for the entire side 
toward the garden consisted of windows. In front of them was 
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the hard sofa, at each end of which were large flowerpots. In 
them vines grew luxuriantly, trailing over the windows and 
up to the ceiling on trellises. The vines gave a verdant appear- 
ance to the hall, and two fountains added their soft melo- 
dious tinkle. 

In their own room Delarah pointed to one of the women 
standing with crossed arms. ‘‘She is your own special slave. 
I wish I could give her to you to take with you. We have 
so many of them. Wouldn’t you like to have her, Little 
Heart? Then you wouldn't have to do anything for yourself.” 

“No, really, I don’t want her. I like doing things for myself. 
My father says doing things for ourselves makes us independ- 
ent.” 

“And what for do you wish to be independent? Is it to 
leave the slaves idle? Better that you should be idle instead.” 

‘“My father says that to be idle is not to learn how to meet 
trouble, when it comes to you.” 

Delarah laughed delightedly. ““There you are again, pre- 
paring to meet trouble. That is what you told me about the 
ladder, and still I have not learned to climb it. Why should 
you and I ever have to face trouble? Our fathers are rich 
effendis, and we shall always be taken care of.’ 

The two slaves knelt before the children and began taking 
off their shoes. In a moment all their clothing was removed 
and they were enveloped in huge Turkish towels. Delarah lay 
like a baby in her slave’s arms, but when Alcmene’s slave 
wanted to carry her, she said, “I can walk, please.’ The slave 
merely picked her up and threw her over her shoulder, like 
a sack of meal and ran out of the room to the end of the 
corridor. 

The bathhouse was a separate little house, attached to the 
main building. It was about twenty feet high, built entirely 
of stone, and windowless. Only the ceiling was of prismatic 
glass, which permitted the light to come in. The house was 
divided into three rooms, and the floors were of tile. In the 
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middle of each room were marble platforms, and around the 
walls were a number of marble basins with faucets supplying 
hot and cold water in abundance. In these basins were aro- 
matic herbs which perfumed the room. 

The Validé Hanoum and others of her household were 
already undressed and seated on the platforms of the first 
room, smoking. 

The two slaves laid the children on the platform in the 
center of the room and carried away the Turkish towels. As 
soon as the girls were accustomed to the heat, two bath slaves 
took them into the second, hotter room; and presently into 
the third, the steam room, where the perspiration ran down 
them as if they were melting away. 

After a while they were taken back to the middle room, 
stretched on a platform, and rubbed and massaged till 
Alcmene felt as if she were dough. Their hair was washed, 
and they were scrubbed with rich soap and rinsed in aro- 
matic waters. 

When their own slaves came with big, dry towels, Alcmene 
made no objection to being carried. She put her arms around 
the neck of the slave, nestled her head on her shoulder, and 
was nearly asleep by the time she was put in one of the two 
little beds made up on the floor, side by side. 

A song awakened them and, thoroughly refreshed, they 
were dressed for the evening meal. It was served in the walled 
garden beneath a large plane tree from which hung Chinese 
lanterns. Alcmene ate even to the satisfaction of the Turkish 
women, and was half asleep before the singing ended and she 
was carried to bed. 

In the morning Delarah awoke very early, as most ‘Turks 
do, and bending over Alcmene, kissed her. “Here we are, 
Little Heart, and today we are going where few people are 
ever invited.” : 

She clapped her hands, and their two slaves came running 
in. ‘Tell us that it is a fine day,’ Delarah ordered. 
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“It is a fine day, and our mistress shall have one pleasure 
after another.” And in unison they bent their heads and 
chanted, “God is great.” 

Each slave took a child on her lap and washed her face and 
hands as if she were a baby. Then two other slaves brought 
breakfast: small cups of coffee in silver holders, fruit, and 
galetta, which is like hardtack. 

They were dressed in their best frocks, and over them were 
adjusted black silk tchit-tcharfs, as if they were grown-up. 
Alcmene was delighted with her masquerade as a Turkish 
lady, and strutted up and down in front of the mirror till 
it was time to go. 

Nazip Hanoum preceded them downstairs, followed by 
a slave carrying Mechmet Ali. 

At the door stood the imperial brougham which had been 
sent to fetch them. It was a long drive from the Turkish 
quarter of Stamboul to the Yildiz Kiosk, the palace of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, built upon a hill above the Bosphorus; and 
Alcmene hoped that Nazip Hanoum, being young, might 
allow her to raise one of the shades, so that they could look 
out. Nazip Hanoum, however, shook her head—sadly, it 
seemed to Alcmene. ‘We are driving in the Sultan Padishah’s 
carriage. No eye must fall upon us.” 

She settled herself in one corner of the satin-covered seat, 
Mechmet Ali on her lap, and invited Alcmene to sit by her 
side, while Delarah and the slave sat opposite. Delarah was the 
first to fall asleep. Mechmet Ali gurgled happily for a while, 
then he, too, shut his eyes. The slave followed not long after- 
wards, leaving Nazip Hanoum and Alcmene the only ones 
awake. 

“Are you excited about going back to the palace?” 
Alcmene asked. 

Nazip Hanoum patted Alcmene’s hand and smiled, yet 
from her dark blue eyes tears began to trickle. She hugged 
Mechmet Ali so tightly that he woke up and gave a little 
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yelp, like a puppy. This roused the slave, who fell on her 
knees before the baby. 

“Here, here!” the slave reproached, “you can’t cry as if 
you were a year-old baby. You are a general, Mechmet Ali, in 
uniform, and on your way to the seat of the mightiest ruler 
of the earth. Maybe you will be brought to his presence, and 
if Allah wills it, he may pin a decoration on your valorous 
breast.” 

She nodded eloquently to the baby, who was gurgling again 
and pulling at her veil. She crooned to him, and soon he fell 
asleep. 

The slave turned her attention to her mistress. ‘“‘Must you 
mar the lily beauty of your face by tears, today of all days? 
Plenty of time for you to cry when you are old.” From her 
little bag she produced the necessary articles and proceeded 
to remove all traces of tears from Nazip Hanoum’s face. 

“One no longer cries when one is old,” her mistress said, 
sadly, ‘for then one has ceased to desire.” 

As they neared the palace the carriage moved more slowly. 
If Alcmene had been able to look out, she would have seen 
the Turkish multitude in equipages and on foot coming 
slowly from all directions to witness the ceremony of the 
sultan going to the mosque. 

Formerly the sultans, with great military pageantry, wor- 
shiped in mosques over in Stamboul, far from their palaces. 
But Sultan Abdul Hamid—in constant dread of assassination 
—had a mosque built just outside the gates of his palace, to 
avoid the lengthy journey across his capital. 

The imperial carriage containing Nazip Hanoum and the 
two children reached the tall gates of the Yildiz Kiosk. ‘The 
master of ceremonies designated the place it was to take, 
and one of the shades was raised. 

The mosque was surrounded by troops. Alcmene had never 
seen such splendid uniforms, especially those of the Albanian 
guard and the Arab zouaves with their twisted red turbans. 
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Rows of cavalry were stationed behind the foot soldiers, and 
dazzling officers on fiery Arab horses rode up and down the 
open space, while the military bands played spiritedly. 

In a high pavilion at one side of the mosque sat ambassa- 
dors and ministers from all nations, with their womenfolk 
and friends. ‘The crowds behind the glittering rows of the 


élite had small hope of getting even a glimpse of their sover- . 


eign, but they craned their necks to see, while numbers of 
police and a greater number of spies circulated among the 
people, ready to suppress anything that looked suspicious. 

Broughams filled with high functionaries arrived and stood 
outside the gates; and presently appeared the long proces- 
sion of palace carriages. In the first were the princes of the 
blood, melancholy captives whose every movement was 
watched by the palace spies. Following these were the im- 
perial ladies. 

Finally the sultan came, driving slowly and alone. Rider- 
less stallions were led behind him by grooms whose palace 
uniforms of crimson and gold contrasted with the dark Euro- 
pean frock coat worn by the sultan. 

A bugle sounded, and thrice the army and the populace 
shouted, “Padishahin chok tasha!’ “Long live the sultan!” 
Alcmene repeated the words to herself until she knew them 
by heart. 

The carriage of the sultan stopped at a stairway leading to 
the private entrance of the mosque. ‘The Commander of the 
Faithful got out, mounted the stairway, and turned to face 
the army. And again from thousands of throats the cry broke 
out, “Padishahin, chok tasha!”’ 

The carriage of Nazip Hanoum and the two children was 
directly opposite this private entrance, and Alcmene plainly 
saw the ruler of whom so much evil was whispered. To her 
he seemed a harmless old man. She forgot the evil and re- 
membered only that he was in constant dread of being killed 
and always went about with two loaded pistols in his pocket, 
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that his food was brought to him in sealed napkins, and that 
he never touched it until two of his officials first tasted it in 
his presence. 

In spite of the army and the immense multitude which 
acclaimed him, Sultan Abdul Hamid seemed careworn and 
lonely to Alcmene, and her heart went out to him. She remem- 
bered that only the Sunday before her father had said to a 
guest that the sultan worked longer hours and harder than 
any laborer in his kingdom, and that his astuteness alone had 
prevented the European powers from stealing ‘Turkey. 

To the Christian child watching the Shadow of Allah on 
Earth, so bent and prematurely old, it seemed a long time 
that he stood facing the superb army. Then he raised his eyes, 
and the eager child perceived that they were dark and pierc- 
ing, in contrast to the dejected-looking figure. 

At the foot of the stairway stood a group of dwarfs, and 
these shouted in unison an ancient ‘Turkish admonition, “Be 
not overproud, my Padishah. There is one above you—Allah!” 

Was it Alcmene’s imagination, or did a whimsical smile 
spread over the sad face of Abdul Hamid, as he nodded in 
acknowledgement, before entering the mosque? 

During the half hour while the sovereign worshiped, the 
riderless stallions were walked up and down by the grooms. 
The soldiers stood at ease, and the water carriers served them 
with water. 

The bugle announced the end of prayer. ‘The soldiers came 
to attention and marched before the sultan, who reviewed 
them from inside the window of the mosque. 

A victoria, drawn by a pair of horses so spirited that sev- 
eral grooms had to hold them, stopped in front of the en- 
trance. The sultan stepped into the victoria, took the reins, 
and surrounded by officers on horseback and palace atten- 
dants running on foot, drove the short distance from the 
mosque to the palace gates. He was lost within the Yildiz 
Kiosk, while the populace shouted frantically—some even 
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wept, though perhaps they had not had so much as a glance 
at the man who ruled them. 

Brougham after brougham followed him, as the princes 
of the blood and the ladies of the harem, ending their short 
excursion into the outer world, passed back into the gilded 
captivity of the Yildiz Kiosk. 

Among the last to enter was the carriage conveying Nazip 
Hanoum and her little party. 

Delarah grabbed Alcmene’s hand. ‘“Wasn’t it greater than 
anything you see up on id Siete 

Alcmene shook her head. “He looked sad and old, not like 
a god of Olympus.” 
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(7PcMENE HAD SEEN the grounds of 
palaces in many countries. None could compare with those 
of the Yildiz Kiosk. One garden succeeded another, separated 
by bits of woodland or by little lakes in the possession of 
swans and ducks. In the midst of all this beauty rose the 
palace itself—a barracks in a fairyland. 

Former sultans had built exquisite palaces on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, on the Golden Horn, and on the Sea of 
Marmora, but Abdul Hamid would live in none of them. 
He felt safer on a hill, where he had built the Yildiz Kiosk, 
surrounded by high walls and guarded by well-paid Albanian 
soldiers, the ones he most trusted. 

Alcmene’s disappointment on beholding the exterior of 
the palace was forgotten as soon as they passed into the 
women’s quarters, which occupied the entire right wing. 
Magnificent stairways, mosaics, marvelous rugs he Persia 
and Damascus, and a bevy of young women in filmy clothes 
and gorgeous jewels equated: 2 the E aaed: in fairylike enchant- 
ment. 

“Are these young women relatives of the sultan?” oe 
asked Nazip Hanoum, and was amazed to learn that se were 
ey the receiving slaves. | | 

- Two of them took Nazip Hanoum by the elbows and con- 
ducted her up the superb marble staircase. The children were 
similarly escorted. In the room to which they were conducted 
other slaves were waiting to take off the sei outer tc 
ments. 

Then still more slaves arrived and bowed till their fore- 
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heads touched the floor. Nazip Hanoum, the childrén, and 
Mechmet Ali were conducted to a large room where, .on a 
hard sofa, amid silks and cushions of such brilliance that it 
seemed as if one of the flower gardens had been brought 
inside, sat a young woman dressed in peacock blue, and cov- 
ered with jewels. 

Nazip Hanoum went slowly forward, made an elabo- 
rate salutation to the lady on the sofa, and taking the hem 
of her dress, brought it to her lips. Delarah did the same, 
but Alcmene stood stock still in amazement, staring at the 
face of the lady in blue. So must a goddess on Mount Olympus 
look. And Nazip Hanoum had to touch the Greek child to 
remind her to make a curtsy. 

The Olympian beckoned. “Child, tell me something in 
your own tongue.” 

Alcmene recited a short poem. 

The sultana leaned forward eagerly. “Say the prayer of 
Christ—slowly.”’ 

Alcmene repeated the Lord’s Prayer. The sultan’s wife 
followed each word carefully. “Again!” 

And this second time Alcmene noticed the sultana’s gray- 
green eyes were moist and that her lips moved, as if she, too, 
were repeating the words, under her breath. 

Just then a whisper spread through the room, as two 
slaves entered, walking backward. Following them came a 
little girl, taller and more slender than Delarah—like a flame, 
in rose and gold. Alcmene did not have to be told that she 
was the sultana’s daughter. There was the same straight 
Greek nose, the proudly curved mouth of the Greek statues, 
and the well-molded chin. But whereas the mother’s hair was 
the color of ripe wheat, that of the little princess was blue- 
black, and the eyes were dark and piercing like the sultan’s. 

The princess brought her mother’s hand to her lips, and 
then held it against her cheek. The sultana drew her close 
and kissed her warmly. 
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“Here are the little girls, treasure of all treasures, whom 
Nazip Hanoum promised to bring to you.” 

Princess Malkhatoun turned toward them. Delarah saluted 
in Turkish fashion, and Alcmene dropped a curtsy. The 
princess returned their salutation by a mere inclination of 
her head and spoke to her mother in so low a tone that no 
one else heard the words. 

The sultana nodded. ‘‘Please go with her,” she said to the 
two guests. 

Hand in hand Delarah and Alcmene followed the princess 
into another room where the portiéres were of red brocade, 
embroidered in gold, as was the hard sofa by the window. 
Banks of flowers grew in Chinese vases, and a sculptured 
marble fountain reaching nearly to the ceiling, dripped 
softly nearby. 

Princess Malkhatoun took her seat upon the sofa and 
motioned to have two gilded stools brought forward for her 
visitors. With a turn of her hand she dismissed the slaves, 
who retreated halfway down the room. Imperiously her hand 
moved again, and the slaves backed to the farthest wall of 
the room. 

Only then did she speak to Delarah. ““How old are you?” 

“T’'m twelve.” 

“You have a pretty dress.” 

“It came from Paris,” Delarah declared proudly. 

Into the little princess’s eyes came a far-away look, and 
she seemed to forget her guests. Alcmene waited to hear her 
voice again. Presently the dark eyes, as sad as those of the 
sultan at the mosque, returned to her guests. ‘““What did they 
say your name was, Roum child?” 

“It’s ‘Alcmene,’”’ Delarah volunteered eagerly. “I called 
her ‘Little Heart’ for a long time, till I could learn it.” 

‘“Nazip Hanoum tells me that you know very much. But 
why are you not wearing a silk dress? Are you poor?”’ 

Again Delarah spoke. ““The effendi, my father, says they 
have pots of money.” 
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“Then why doesn’t she have a silk dress?” 

“Greek children don’t wear silk dresses,’ Alcmene ex- 
plained. 

“Stand up and let me look at you. Turn around.” Alcmene 
obeyed. Princess Malkhatoun examined Alcmene’s dress of 
tucked white batiste. It was trimmed with real lace and had 
a sash of blue moiré ribbon. “You are dressed like the doll 
which the French ambassador sent me some years ago. I 
still have it, because it came from Paris.” 

‘My gown is from Paris, too,” Alcmene told her. “Mamma 
bought it for me on the Place Vendéme.” 

“Place Vendéme,” the sultan’s daughter repeated, and the 
faraway look came into her face again. Silence enveloped 
them. One heard only faint music from somewhere out- 
side, and the trickling water of the fountain. 

Princess Malkhatoun raised her hand, and two slaves ran 
forward. “Bring their stools closer!”” And to Alcmene, ‘Tell 
me about Paris. Is it as beautiful as here?”’ 

‘Nowhere is as beautiful as here, only—”’ Alcmene stopped 
in embarrassment. She could not say to a princess of Turkey 
that whereas Paris was a magnificent capital, Constantinople’s 
streets of cobblestones were narrow and dirty, and the city 
seemed crumbling into ruin. 

Malkhatoun’s eyes flashed. “Go on!” 

“Although Paris is not by nature as beautiful as Constanti- 
nople, it has many imposing monuments, like the Arc de 
Triomphe, and most interesting museums, especially the 
Louvre.” 

“Do you live there when you go to Paris?” 

‘No one lives there. Works of art are kept there. My father 
takes me there, and explains to me about them, and tells me 
of the artists who made them.” 

“Your father takes you?” | 

“He even eats with her and her mother,” Delarah put in, 
“and they go in an open carriage to fetch him from the boat 
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at night. The Greeks have strange customs.” Delarah wag- 
gled her head as over a phenomenon she could not explain. 

“How do you know?” Belatedly Delarah remembered her 
father’s command not to mention her daily attendance at 
the Floras household. She hung her head in shame. “I go 
to their house.” 

The pensive look came into the face of the little princess. 
Delarah was relieved when the music came nearer, and the 
slaves in unison marched up to announce luncheon. 

Two slaves lifted the princess to her feet and walked back- 
ward before her to where the meal was served. ‘The room was 
like a conservatory, lined with narrow stands upon which 
stood growing plants. 

The sultana and her guests sat at a low round table in 
the middle of the room. Princess Malkhatoun had a smaller 
one by the window. “I shall be pleased to have you sit with 
me,” she said to Alcmene and Delarah. 

The ceremony of ablution was performed with gold ves- 
sels. The food was served in dishes of the same metal, the 
slaves balancing them on one hand, high above their heads. 
They walked in procession, with the precision of soldiers, and 
after serving, marched out backward, without making a mis- 
take. They were dressed in short tunics, with wide sashes 
edged in silver, and on their heads were garlands of flowers. 

Between each course other slaves came in and danced and 
sang. Each child had a slave behind her seat to wait on her. 

When a course of little birds was served, Princess Malk- 
hatoun tore hers in two with her fingers, took a bite from 
one piece, and presented it to Alcmene, as a great honor. 

“For you, who make pictures with words,” she said. 

At the end of the meal she spoke to the slave who stood 
behind her chair. “Present my compliments to the sultana, 
my mother. Tell her that it is my wish not to rest this after- 
noon, but to go with my guests into the garden.” 

The sultana came over to her. “You will miss your rest, 
treasure of my heart.” 
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Princess Malkhatoun pointed to Alcmene. “I will go. with- 
out it, because of her.” 

The mother took her daughter’s hand and kissed each fin- 
ger separately. “She is giving you pleasure, as Nazip Hanoum 
thought she would?” 

“She makes me see things.” 

The three children went out into a garden which Alcmene 
had not seen before. ‘They came to a summerhouse of gilded 
lattice work, on a knoll. Princess Malkhatoun took her seat, 
invited the two girls to sit down, and dismissed the slaves. 

“Sit by me, Roum child, for there is a great deal you must 
tell me.” 

“She knows a lot,” Delarah remarked placidly, “but she 
makes up things, too. She even carries a pair of winged san- 
dals in her head, and when she puts them on, she flies all 
over the world.” 

Speculatively Princess Malkhatoun examined Alcmene. “I 
have a mind to keep you here.” 

“Oh!” Delarah gasped, “if I lose her I shall be like a widow- 
woman.” 

“You can come, too.” 

“It will grieve the effendi, my father. And Alcmene’s par- 
ents will perish without her. She’s all they have. Her father 
has no other children, and only one wife. I told you the 
Greeks had queer customs.” 

“Would you like to come and live with me, Rouwmi child?” 

“Please, Princess Malkhatoun, don’t borrow me. It will 
make my parents so unhappy.” 

Sadness came into the eyes of the princess. “I don’t want 
to make anybody unhappy, for I know what it is to be un- 
happy. But I shall be more lonely when you are gone.” 

“Couldn’t we come to see you whenever you wish us to?” 

“We are not allowed to have the same guests often, unless 
they have been brought up here.” 

Delarah was becoming drowsy from all the good food of the 
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palace. The princess clapped her hands, and when the slaves 
appeared, she ordered, “Stretch her comfortably on the seat, 
and then go.” After they had gone, she said to Alcmene, “We 
are now just you and I, as I have been wanting it to be.” 

Alcmene was fascinated by the other’s voice, and by her 
resemblance to the Greek statues. Malkhatoun’s sadness made 
Alcmene want to tell her how much she liked her, but she 
could not speak out to the princess as she could to Delarah. 

“There is a great deal I want to know, Roumi child.” 
Malkhatoun pointed to the shimmering waters in the dis- 
tance. “I know that that is called the Bosphorus, but when I 
ask where it comes from and whither it goes, they say that it 
neither comes nor goes. Do you know?” 

“Yes. It comes from the Black Sea, and goes into the Sea of 
Marmora.” 

“Where is the Sea of Marmora?”’ 

“Stand up on the seat and I will show you.” 

They stood on the bench, and Alcmene pointed. “You see 
that narrow strip of land? That is Scutari, on the very edge of 
Asia. Do you see beyond that the water? That is the Sea of 
Marmora.”’ 

“And does that go anywhere?” 

“Yes, it goes into the Mediterranean.” 

“And does it end there?” 

“No, that joins the Atlantic Ocean.” 

“And is that where the world ends?” 

“No, there is no end to the world, because it is round.” 

“How can it be round when it is flat?” 

“Tt looks flat, because it is so large, but it is really round. 
Haven’t you ever seen a globe?” 

“A globe? What is that?” 

Alcmene put her hands together to form a globe. ‘“That’s 
the way it is. At the top where my thumbs are is the North 
Pole, and where my little fingers are is the South Pole. And 
the world turns round and round. That's how we have night 
and day.” 
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The Princess closed her eyes and said softly, “I felt that 
nothing ended. Tell me now, do all these seas belong to the 
sultan, my father?” 

‘No, only the Sea of Marmora belongs to Turkey.” 

‘Not the Black Sea, where the Bosphorus is born?’’ 

‘One side does. On the other side are Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania and Russia.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I have been to Russia, and the boats stop at Bulgarian and 
Roumanian ports before they reach Odessa.” 

“Do those boats belong to us?” 

“No, they belong to companies of various countries.” 

“What do you call that other sear” 

“The Sea of Marmora.” 

“Have you ever been there?” 

“That’s where I live.” 

“You live on the sea?”’ 

“The Princes Islands are there, and I live on the largest 
one, which is called ‘Prinkipo’ in Greek, and which you call 
‘Bouyouk Ada.’ Until I learned Turkish I didn’t know it 
meant ‘the large island.’ ”’ 

“Didn’t you always know Turkish?” 

Caution crept over Alcmene. She must not tell about 
Delarah. “We don’t always know things. We learn them as 
we go along.” 

“T shall never learn anything,’ Malkhatoun said sadly, 
“because no one ever tells me. And the other seas, to whom 
do they belong? Tell me their names again.” 

“The Mediterranean. Part of it belongs to the sultan, your 
father. The rest belongs to Greece, to Italy, to France, and 
to Spain.” 

‘“‘And the sea beyond—what is its name?”’ 

“Tt is no longer a sea. It’s an ocean.” 

‘Have you been to it?” 

“Yes, that’s where France and England are.” 
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“I have heard of England. Is it a big country?” 

“It’s a very important country.” 

“Is it as important as Turkey?” 

Alcmene hesitated. Princess Malkhatoun touched her. “I 
want to know.” 

“Yes, it-is:” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t exactly know.” 

“Is the word of their sultan as important as that of my 
father?” 

Alcmene did not know how to answer this question. Prin- 
cess Malkhatoun again touched her arm. “Did I not say I 
wished to know?” 

Alcmene evaded the question. “I am only ten years old. 
How can I explain these things?” 

“Now,” Princess Malkhatoun said calmly, “you are lying.” 

Alcmene was near crying. “I am not lying.” ; 

“Yes, you are. The sultan of England is more important 
than my father, and you don’t want to say so. Is that not the 
truth?” : 

“England is the most important country in the world, I 
think,” Alcmene admitted in a trembling voice, “because 
everyone is afraid of her.” 

“Ts she as wicked as Russia?” 

“T—I don’t think so.” 

Princess Malkhatoun put her elbow on her knee, and 
cupped her chin in her hand, pondering what she had heard. 

“Have you been to England? And her sultan, have you 
ever seen him tell his prayers in the mosque?” 

“He isn’t called sultan. He is called king. And he doesn’t 
tell his prayers the way the sultan does here.” 

“Then you have never seen him?” 

“Yes, often. He rides with his son and his grandchildren in 
the park. And I have been close to the queen in a bazaar.” 

“You mean they go about everywhere?” 
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“Oh yes, every day.” 

‘They are not afraid?” 

“Oh, no. They are very much beloved by the people. No 
one would hurt them, I think.” 

Princess Malkhatoun remained silent, busy with these 
strange thoughts. Then she came back to everyday things. 
‘How do you go to England?” 

“By boat, directly from here. Or you can go by land, 
through France and across the channel.” 

“Does it take long?” 

“Sometimes two weeks.” 

“Then where do you eat and sleep?” 

‘There are lovely rooms, with beds, on the boats, and on 
the train, compartments. And there are dining-rooms in both. 
It is great fun to travel.” 

“T wish I could travel, too, and take the sultana, my mother, 
with me—and never come back again.” 

“Don’t you love all this?’ Alcmene cried in astonishment. 

‘No. ‘There is pain here. My mother often cries.” 

“Who makes her cry?” 

“The other wives of my father. Because she has only one 
child and that is a female—me.” 

‘‘My mother has only me—and I’m not a boy, either.” 

‘And you know no pain of any kind?” 

“You mean in my stomach?’ 

‘No, no, I mean the kind of pain that has nothing to do 
with your stomach or your bones, but with unkindness. Have 
you no such pain?” 

“No, I haven't.” 

“You are happy in your home?” 

“Oh, yes—very.”’ 

“You look happy. Is it because you know so much?” 

“IT don’t know much yet, but I’m learning every day.” 

“Who gives you the learning?”’ 

“T have three governesses who come to our house. When I’m 
older I shall have men teachers.” 
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“And how do they give you learning? Just the way you 
gave it to me?” 

“Out of books, mostly. There are books written about 
everything.” 

“Everything? Are there books about the stars?”’ 

Yes: 

‘How can there be—the stars are so far away? At night, 
when I do not sleep, thoughts come to me that I cannot un- 
derstand. I rise and sit by the window and look up at the 
stars, and wish I could live with them. There are no walls 
there. There are no guardians of women. The stars are free. 
And sometimes I see them running away from the sky. ‘The 
first time I saw one, I thought it was coming to take me and 
carry me up there. But I never saw where it went. Perhaps 
it went to Russia or to England, or perhaps to France.” 

“Those are the shooting stars. They don’t seem to land 
anywhere. I don’t know much about astronomy; I am going 
to study it next year. My father promised, when we are in 
Europe, to take me to an observatory and let me look 
through a telescope.” 

“What is that?”’ 

“It is a powerful glass, through which you can see miles 
and miles away. That’s how the astronomers can learn the 
ways and manners of the stars. All I know now are the names 
of a few stars and a few constellations which my father 
taught me.” 

“What is the last one you said?” 

“Constellations. When a number of stars form a pattern 
together, they are called a constellation.” 

“Yes, I have noticed patterns when I gazed up at them.” 

“I wish we could study together, because you love to learn 
just as much as I do.” Alcmene spoke with enthusiasm. 

“And no one says to you that knowledge is not for women?” 

‘No, indeed. My father answers every question I ask.” 

“He must be a nice man, your father.” 
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‘He is, most nice.” 

“And your mother?” 

“She's lovely, only she isn’t very strong.” 

“Just like the sultana, my mother. Sometimes she is like 
one who is not living. And once when I was lying close to 
her and the slaves thought I was asleep, one of them said 
that some day the sultana would not wake up from her sleep, 
because her heart was tired.” 

She became lost in sad thought, and Alcmene murmured 
again, “If only we could study together.” 

“That could never be.” 

“Whye” 

“Because I can never get out of this place.” 

“You might. Plant a wish!” 

‘‘How can one plant a wish?” 

“You close your eyes and tell your wish to God. Then you 
make a hole in the ground and bury it. Every night, before 
you go to bed, you pray for the wish to grow.” 

The princess smiled. “Didn’t Delarah say you made up 
things? You are doing that now, aren’t you?” 

“Not exactly. A long time ago I saw our gardener drop 
tiny sands in the ground. I asked him what he was doing, and 
he said they were seeds, and that he would water them every 
day, and that in a little while God would make plants grow 
up. That’s how the idea came to me. If God could make 
plants come out of a tiny seed, why couldn’t He make a wish 
become real? Only instead of watering it, we could pray.” 

Princess Malkhatoun studied Alcmene. “If I believed 
that, I would pray and pray for my wish to grow. Only it 
would have to become so terribly big to reach to the foot of 
Allah up in heaven.” 

“It doesn’t have to be so very big, because if you pray 
earnestly every night, God will know how much you want 
it. Let’s plant it now, together.” 

“We couldn't here,” Malkhatoun objected, “because the 
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ground is all brick. Let’s go out to the rose bushes.” 

They walked out of the summer house so noiselessly that 
neither Delarah nor the slumbering slaves heard them. After 
they reached the first rose bush Princess Malkhatoun was 
not satisfied. 

“Let’s go farther, where no one will be in sight.’’ Behind 
a tall flowering bush, she knelt and placed her hand on the 
ground. “Shall we dig a big hole to put the wish in?” 

“It needn’t be too big. The gardener made one with his 
finger and dropped the seeds in.” 

Malkhatoun made a little hole, and in her musical voice 
said, “Allah, I am planting a wish, because I want to learn. 
Do you think, great Allah, you can help me to learn with 
this Roumi child?” With shining eyes she bent and kissed 
the ground. “It’s planted now. Must I come to this spot every 
day to pray?” 

“It might be better, though I think Allah will hear you 
praying from anywhere.” 

“T never thought before of praying to Allah. You know 
all that because you have books. Happiness must come from 
books.” | 

“Oh, no, no!” Alcmene cried. “There is a lot of happiness 
in things you can make up yourself.” 

“How can that ber” 

“When you sit and gaze at the stars, just imagine that you 
are a star yourself. Then you can begin telling things to the 
stars up there, and they will begin telling things back to 
you. Pick out one as your special friend, and talk to that 
one. The more you talk to it, the more it will understand. 
That is make believe.” 

“TI don’t know how to make believe. To begin with, I know 
nothing. I only want to know. But most of all, I want to know 
about the stars. If I make believe, as you say, will they really 
make friends with me?” 

“That’s what is so marvelous about make believe—noth- 
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ing is impossible. And you can have such wonderful adven- 
tures.” 

“Where?” 

“Right here.” 

“There is nothing here except what you see.” 

“Oh, yes, there is! Let’s go hunting for an adventure.” 

An eager light leaped into Malkhatoun’s eyes. ‘Through 
the rosebushes she peered back at the summer house. No 
one was awake. “Let us go! I have never before been where 
I was not preceded and followed by slaves.” 

“Come then.” 

They started in quest of adventure, but had gone only 
a little way when they saw two eunuchs coming toward 


them. 
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U ] MAN! AMAN!” wailed Malkhatoun, 
“there are two of the guardians of the women. How can we 
find adventure in these gardens, overrun with eunuchs, set 
to watch every step we take?” 

“They haven’t seen us yet,’ Alcmene whispered. “Let’s lie 
flat behind the rosebushes.”’ 

They held their breath as the guardians passed close by, 
and they heard one say, ‘““We are fatiguing ourselves for 
nothing. They are all asleep up there.” 

After they had gone, the girls came out of their hiding- 
place and proceeded cautiously onward. Several times they 
had to hide from other guardians, and they had to be wary 
in their movements because the alleys through the garden 
ran crisscross. Presently they reached a belt of trees with 
branches drooping to the ground. 

‘Here we are safe,” Alcmene exclaimed. “No one can see 
us through the branches.”’ 

On the other side of the wood was the tall brick wall which 
surrounded the women’s gardens. Malkhatoun sighed. ““This 
is the end of the adventure. There is nothing to do now ex- 
cept to go back.” 

“Don’t let us give up yet. Perhaps there is a hidden fairy 
door.” 

“What is ‘fairy’?” 

“Fairies are little sprites like djinns, only nicer, who live 
among the trees and flowers. Let’s pretend we are fairies 
and that we have forgotten where our magic door is and 
have to hunt for it.” 

They crept along the wall. It was covered with ivy, and 
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underneath, Alcmene pointed out hopefully, there might be 
anything. 

And presently her sharp eyes espied a small door, hidden 
beneath the ivy. “There is the fairy door!” she declared 
triumphantly. 

“Oh, it is, it is!’” Malkhatoun was trembling with excite- 
ment. “But it is sure to be locked. ‘They would never leave 
a door in the wall of the women’s garden unlocked.” 

It was not only locked, but the lock was so rusted that no 
key could have opened it. 

“Never mind,” said Alcmene. “I don’t remember having 
heard of fairies carrying keys anyway. They just say the magic 
password, and open it pops.” 

“Do you know the magic password?” Malkhatoun asked. 

Alcmene nodded. “Of course I do. Don’t you remember, 
from the Arabian Nights, ‘Open Sesame!’ Now you say that 
several times, while I shake the door hard. It’s as well not to 
rely on magic alone.” 

In a trembling voice Malkhatoun repeated the magic pass- 
word, while Alcmene took hold of the handle and shook it. 
The door was loose except for the rusty lock. She shook it 
with all her might, and the third time that Malkhatoun said 
“Open Sesame!” the lock snapped and the door creaked open 
a crack—as far as the vines would let it. 

“Oh!” Malkhatoun gasped, dumbfounded. 

Alcmene worked the door back and forth until the crack 
was wide enough for them to squeeze through. ‘““We must 
leave the ivy just as the fairies did. Then no one will suspect 
that we have come through.” 

Malkhatoun was trembling. “Where are we?” 

“You can see we are in a fairy wood. It must be full of 
dryads. Perhaps they will come and play with us,” 

Malkhatoun had quite forgotten that she was an imperial 
princess and must walk ahead. She clung to her companion, 
and asked fearfully, “But if we are where we should not be?” 

“That's part of the adventure,’ Alcmene reassured her. 
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A young deer appeared among the trees, and stared curi- 
ously at them. 

Malkhatoun shuddered. “A wild animal! It is going to 
kill us.” ? 

“Of course it won’t. It’s probably a fairy in her daytime 
disguise. Hold out your hand, and call to it.” 

Malkhatoun put out her hand, and tremulously said, 
“Come here!” 

The fawn stopped. “Keep on calling it,” said Alcmene, “it 
likes your voice.” 

The fawn was quite tame, and stepped daintily toward 
them. The princess dared to touch the pretty creature, and 
then to caress it. “Are you really a fairy?” she asked. 

The fawn seemed to nod, and Malkhatoun put her cheek 
against its head and kissed it. The fawn gave a sudden start 
and sprang away. 

“Let’s go on and see what else we can find,’’ Alcmene 
urged. 

They met several rabbits, which sat up on their hind legs, 
but would not let the children touch them. There were also 
two more deer, not so tame as the first one. 

“T am frightened—and happy,” Malkhatoun whispered, and 
walked a little more courageously. 

Then they heard footsteps and before they had time to 
hide, they came upon the sultan himself, walking with head 
bent, eyes on the ground. His right hand was in his loose 
coat pocket, his left fingered a string of beads. 

Malkhatoun cried out in fright, and instantly the sultan’s 
hand came from his pocket and pointed a pistol straight at 
them. 

Malkhatoun threw herself on the ground, her arms raised 
above her head. Believing this to be the proper way to salute 
the sultan in his garden, Alcmene imitated her, and piped 
out: “Padishahin chok tasha!” as the army had done in the 
morning. 
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“Who are you?” thundered the sultan. 


“Iam your own,” hysterically sobbed his daughter. “I am 
Malkhatoun. 


“Stand up.” 


Malkhatoun obeyed, her arms still above her head. ‘The 
sultan surveyed her. “So you are. Who is the other one?” 

“Ali Pasha brought her.” 

‘Let her stand up.” 

Alcmene scrambled to her feet. 

‘How do you two happen to be here in the men’s gar- 
den? I shall have your attendants whipped until they are 
dead.”’ 

“Please, it isn’t their fault,’’ Alcmene cried. “It’s mine.” 

“How is that?” 

“I told Princess Malkhatoun that if we passed through the 
little gate we should be in an enchanted world, and meet 
with wonderful adventures.” 

Sultan Abdul Hamid’s fiery eyes rested upon the child of 
the Greeks, his fear of assassination gone. She amused him, 
and he had not been amused for a long time. 

“Did you find the adventure?” 

“Of course.” 

“What was it?” 

“You, Sultan Padishah.” 

‘The Sultan threw back his head and laughed. “So I am 
your adventure?” 

Alcmene nodded her head. 

It was a new experience for the sultan to meet some one 
who was not afraid of him. “If you can catch these before 
they reach the ground, they are yours.”’ He tossed the amber 
beads he had been fingering into the air. 

Alcmene sprang forward and caught them as they came 
down. She dropped him a French curtsy. “They are most 
beautiful. I thank you very much, Sultan Padishah. May you 
have long life!” 

“Yes, that is what everyone cries. I wonder how many mean 
it?” 
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“T mean it. I truly do.” 

He studied her attentively. “Yes, I believe you do. You did 
not want the slaves to be beaten. But since you admit it was 
your fault, suppose I have you beaten?” 

Encouraged by the extraordinary fact that she had heard 
her father laugh, Malkhatoun begged, “Please don’t have her 
whipped. She is very nice, and she has something in her head 
which she puts on her feet and flies all over the world with.” 

“What is it that you have in your head?” the sultan asked 
with interest. 

“A pair of winged sandals.” 

“A pair of winged sandals? Suppose you lend them to me, 
for I, too, should like to fly all over the world.” 

“I would gladly, Sultan Padishah. Only if they are seen 
by other eyes, the spell will be broken, and they will vanish.” 

Again the sultan smiled, and the hand that held the pistol 
dropped back into his coat pocket. 

“Put your hands down, Malkhatoun.” To Alcmene: “Come 
here.” 

Unhesitatingly she approached him, and made him another 
curtsy. He took her chin in the fingers of his left hand and 
turned her head up. “You are not Ali Pasha’s child—you! 
Who is your father?” 

“Kimon Floras, Padishah. And only last Sunday he said 
to a guest that it is thanks to your being so astute that the 
Great Powers haven’t stolen Turkey from the Turks.” 

“Your father is the banker, isn’t her” 

“Yes, Sultan Padishah.” 

‘How did you come here?” 

“Nazip Hanoum brought me. She is Ali Pasha’s wife. And 
because she likes me, she wanted me to see you at your 
prayers.” 

“And did you see me?” 

“Yes, our brougham was just across the way from where 
you stood on the steps of the mosque.” 

“So, you saw Sultan Abdul Hamid at prayer. And what did 
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you think of him?” 

“I thought you looked lonely and sad.” 

The sultan was taken aback. “Did I?” 

“Yes. I felt so sorry for you.” 

Abdul Hamid patted the child’s head. “How many like 
you has your father?” 

“Only just me.” 

“I suppose Allah broke the mold after he made you.” See- 
ing the child’s bewilderment, he added, “Your adventuring 
- brought adventure to me, too, and I thank you.” 

Alcmene smiled, finding it difficult to believe that this 
kindly old gentleman could be as cruel as he was reported 
to be. 

He returned her smile. “Where do you go when you put 
on your winged sandals?” 

Caution prompted her not to speak of Olympus. Zeus and 
Allah might not be on the best of terms. ““Oh, there are no 
end of places I can go to.” 

The sultan transferred his attention from the child of the 
Greeks to his own—so classically Greek in feature, if he had 
only known it. Only her eyes were fiery like his own. He 
ordered, “Come here!”’ 

Malkhatoun stepped forward. The sultan took her chin 
between his fingers. ““Why are you afraid of me? She’s not.” 

“Because she knows so much. She has traveled a great deal, 
and she has read even more. Her father takes her to many 
places and teaches her things, while I am ignorant—only 
craving to learn.” 

Angrily the sultan pushed her from him, and Alcmene saw 
the face transformed. He was no longer the kindly man who 
had laughed with her. ‘Learn! Learn!” he repeated, malevo- 
lently. : 

From his pocket he produced a gold whistle which he 
blew shrilly. Instantly his Albanian guard appeared. He 
threw them the order: “Conduct Princess Malkhatoun and 
her guest to the women’s quarters.” 
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D~D RAMATICALLY Alcmene related to 
her parents all the incidents of her trip. “And think, mamma, 
though I made the journey twice to Delarah’s house in Stam- 
boul, I don’t know where it is. And Delarah didn’t seem to 
care.” Of her visit to the Yildiz Kiosk and its gardens, of the 
army and the sultan’s prayers, she left nothing untold, though 
she passed lightly over the first minute of the encounter with 
the sultan and his pistol. Yet this terrified her parents, and 
Mrs. Floras almost fainted at the danger her only child had 
escaped. 

‘He was so nice, mamma, and so friendly. And he played 
a game with me, throwing up those beads and saying, ‘If you 
catch them, they are yours.’ I really felt as if we were friends. 
But when Princess Malkhatoun spoke to him of her longing 
to learn, he changed so much I couldn’t believe he was the 
same person. He pushed her away as if he hated her. She 
said not a word to me all the way back to the haremlik, and 
once inside she rushed up to her mother’s quarters and dis- 
appeared.” 

“You didn’t see her again?” 

‘Yes. Just before we left, I was taken to her room. She 
held my hand, and put this ring on my finger, from her own. 
‘I have found a name for you, Roumi child,’ she told me. ‘I 
shall call you Hediyé, which means “Gift,” and I shall keep 
on praying for the wish we planted together.’ Then she kissed 
me and said ‘Goodbye.’ 

“T asked if Nazip Hanoum could bring me there again, 
but she said, ‘Allah kerim, which means ‘God knows.’ And, 
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oh! mamma, if you could only see her. She is like her mother, 
who looks like the statue of Pallas Athena. Only Malkhatoun’s 
eyes are different from her mother’s. They are dark and fiery. 
Her voice is so melodious they call her ‘the silver-tongued 
Malkhatoun.’”’ 

Alcmene’s tone changed. She was no longer the dramatic 
story-teller. “Do you think if I prayed and prayed, the sultan’s 
heart would be melted, and he would allow her to have teach- 
ers?”’ 


“Sultan Abdul Hamid distrusts learning,” Mr. Floras an- 
swered. 

“Father Athanasius told me that if our prayers are made 
from the very depth of our heart, God listens to them.” 

“True, but He does not always grant them, because He 
knows what is best for people.” 

“But wouldn’t it be best for Princess Malkhatoun to learn?” 

“Perhaps not, since her life will have to be spent within the 
walls of the Yildiz Kiosk.” 

Alcmene considered this for a long minute. ‘““Then I will 
pray, papa, and God can decide what is best to do.” 

After Alcmene had gone to bed, her parents were talking 
over her trip. 

“She seemed so unaware of the danger she had run, 
Kimon.” 

“I was pleased with you, Helen, for not showing the terror 
you felt.” 

‘Think, Kimon, he might have killed her. They say he 
does not hesitate to shoot anyone who comes abruptly across 
his path.” 

“The danger this afternoon is not the only one. The clouds 
are thickening over Turkey. I wish you would change your 
mind and go out of the country with Alcmene.” 

“Since there is danger, I stay with you.” 

“For the present it is imperative that I remain here.” 

“Is it from the things Ali Pasha has told you about that 
you anticipate trouble?” 
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“Oh, no. Like all the sultan’s adherents, Ali Pasha believes 
the Young Turks movement is only a blackmailing scheme, 
and that gold will puncture the revolution.” 

“When did you last see him?”’ 

‘Today, I gave him the photograph you took of Delarah, 
and the name she is to bear on her passport, in case he de- 
cides to let her go with us to Vienna after Christmas.” 

“Do you think he will let her go?” 

‘He took the picture and the name and put them care- 
fully into his wallet, but promised nothing. He really cannot 
bear to be separated from her. I believe she means more to 
him than all his other children.” 

“Still I hope he will let her come. It would be a marvelous 
experience for her.”’ 

“I’m not so sure of that. What is the use of giving her a 
glimpse of a life that will be forever closed to her?”’ 


Ali Pasha did not return to the island for several days, and 
he kept Delarah with him. When they did come back, she 
appeared at the Floras home and, bursting with excitement, 
flew to the arms of her friend. 

“You have good news,” Alcmene said, “by the way your 
eyes are sparkling.” 

‘Most good!” She took a small parcel from her slave, and 
dismissed her. She whispered to her friend, “Let’s go up to 
your room.” 

There, when they were seated side by side on the sofa, 
Delarah began, “Day before yesterday it was raining in Stam- 
boul. I had nothing to do, and wished I were here with you. 
That reminded me, and I took up Robinson Crusoe to read 
my page. Before I knew it I turned over one leaf and then 
another. I went on and on, and I think I should not have 
stopped, except that it became eating time.’ She nodded 
exultantly. 

“But that is not all, Little Heart—wait! I ate, and did not 
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go to sleep. Instead I opened the book again, and when the 
effendi, my father, came to see me, still I was reading. He 
was pleased and took me in his arms and said I was his real 
treasure. And, Alcmene, Little Heart, I have finished the 
book. I have read it all—all! Am I not growing a mind?” 

‘That was my plan. I believed that if you no longer played 
with dolls, you would learn to like to read.” 

“And what do you think happened then? I related the 
whole story to the effendi, my father, and he took me at once 
to the jewel bazaar, and bought these.”’ 

_ She opened the package. There were two little boxes, each 
containing a small gold watch. On one was engraved an “A” 
and on the other a “D.” 

“The effendi, my father, said that when our Padishah 
wished to honor people, he gave them a decoration. So he, 
wishing to honor me for reading the book and you for mak- 
ing me read it, presents us with these.’”” Ceremoniously she 
pinned the “A” watch on Alcmene’s breast, and Alcmene 
pinned the “D” watch on Delarah. 

They admired themselves before the mirror. 

“Let us go tell mamma about your reading the whole of 
Robinson Crusoe,’ said Alcmene. 

“And show what we got for a reward.” 

Delarah rushed up to Mrs. Floras and threw her arms 
around her. “Oh, Helen Hanoum, I am growing a mind.” 
She recounted her achievement. “‘And the effendi, my father, 
said he was proud of me, and that he would love me more, 
except that already he loved me to the overflow of his heart. 
He gave us these.” She pointed to the watches. “Are you 
pleased with me, Helen Hanoum, and do you love me?” 

Mrs. Floras took the child’s face in her hands. ‘‘My little 
one, I love you very much.” 

Delarah carried one of Mrs. Floras’s hands to her lips. 
“Helen Hanoum, I love you to the overflow of my heart. 
And do you think the effendi, my father, will let me go with 
you to Vienna?” 
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“You say yourself, Delarah, that he is wise. Therefore he 
will do what is best for you. And always remember that he 
loves you to the overflow of his heart. He may suffer very 
much if he lets you go.” 

After they were back in their room, Delarah remarked 
pensively, “Alcmene, Little Heart, if the effendi, my father, 
cannot part from me, we shall be separated.” 

“Dear Delarah. I will pray that he will let you go.” 

“Will that help?” Delarah asked hopefully. 

“Of course it will. It always does. The first day you came 
here I prayed hard at night that you might come again— 
and not only did you come again, but you came every day.” 
She lowered her voice mysteriously: “For some time now I 
have been praying for a miracle.” 

‘‘What is a miracle?” 

“Something that can’t happen, but God can make it hap- 
pen, if you pray for it with all your heart. So I am praying 
for a miracle that will make us real sisters.” 

‘How do you pray?” Delarah asked excitedly. 

‘The way you do.” 

“I don’t pray. My grandmother told me that all I am, 
and all I am to be, is written on my forehead by Allah. So 
why pray?” 

‘What you are to become is in your own hands, and you 
can pray for guidance.” 

“How do you do it?” 

“TI say the words I have been taught: ‘Dear God, guide me 
to do your will.’”’ 

‘How do you know what his will is?” 

“I don’t. That’s why I pray for guidance. For some time 
past, after this prayer, I have been adding one of my own 
making. I say: ‘And, oh! beloved God, perform a miracle. 
Make Delarah and me sisters.’ ”’ 

“Teach it to me! Teach it to me quick, Little Heart. Write 
it down so that I shan’t forget it, and I will say it every morn- 
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ing and every evening to Allah.” 

“It would be safer to pray to God. I think he will overlook 
your being a Mohammedan.” 

Delarah read over the words, “Oh, beloved God, perform 
a miracle. Make Alcmene and me sisters.”” Then to Alcmene’s 
astonishment, she burst into tears. 

“What are you crying about now?” 

“For the joy of the miracle. Let us say it together, Little 
Heart, to the sky, which is at the foot of Allah.” 

Hand in hand they went to the window, and there spoke 
the words in unison. 

For a time Alcmene remained silent, gazing up into the 
sky, and Delarah asked anxiously, “Are you still praying, 
Little Heart?” 

“Yes. Since we went to the palace I also pray for Malkha- 
toun.” 

“She comes into the miracle, too?” 

“Not the same way. She wants so much to learn—” 

“To learn what?” 

“To learn from books. And I pray that her father may let 
her.” 

“Don’t you think, Little Heart, we ought to pray to Allah 
for one thing at a time?” Delarah’s eyes filled with alarm. 
She grabbed hold of Alcmene. “Don’t pray for Malkhatoun. 
You will mix up Allah, and He will think you are asking Him 
to make Malkhatoun your sister instead of me.” 

‘“Wouldn’t that be wonderful!” 

Delarah fairly shrieked. “You mean, if He made her your 
sister, instead of me?” 

“No, no! if he made us all sisters. Then we should be like 
the Three Musketeers, ‘one for all, and all for one.’ ” 

‘What are you talking about, Alcmene, Little Heart?” 

“They were three valiant men. Alexandre Dumas tells all 
about them in a book. Some day you will read it.” 

“No, no, you tell me the story now.” 
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“It’s too long. Let’s talk about Princess Malkhatoun.” 

“You. like her better than me?” 

“Of course not. Only she likes to learn.” 

‘Haven't I learned enough?” 

“You only learn to please mamma. Malkhatoun wants to 
learn because she loves it.” 

“It’s better to do it to please Helen Hanoum, I should 
think. And, oh! Little Heart, say that you are not beginning 
to like her better than me, and that you won’t change the 
miracle and ask it for her instead of me. I wish we had never 
gone to the palace. You wouldn’t then know Princess Malk- 
hatoun, and want to pray for her.” The tears trickled down 
Delarah’s cheeks. “I know we shall mix up Allah with so 
many prayers.” And she refused to be comforted. 


The next Saturday Delarah received Alcmene with sup- 
pressed excitement, and as soon as the latter’s hat and gloves 
had been taken away by a slave, she led the way to the doll 
room. Extending her hand toward what had been her own 
make believe world, she announced, “I have no more dolls.” 

“Where are they?” 

Delarah pointed to a pile of boxes. 

‘They are all in there, and we are going to take them all 
to the orphans. I shall no longer play with dolls.” Linking 
her arm in that of Alcmene, her face close to hers, she asked 
anxiously, “You are pleased with me?” 

Alcmene kissed her. “But Delarah, don’t you like to play 
with dolls any more?” 

Delarah’s lips trembled, and tears began to fall as she re- 
plied, “I like them as much as ever, and I wept as I packed 
them away.” 

“Then why did you do it? I should like to get at the root 
of this.” 

Delarah giggled. “You always like to get at the root, but 
the root is never as pretty as the flower.” 
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ing and every evening to Allah.” 

“It would be safer to pray to God. I think he will overlook 
your being a Mohammedan.” 

Delarah read over the words, “Oh, beloved God, perform 
a miracle. Make Alcmene and me sisters.” Then to Alcmene’s 
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“What are you crying about now?” 

“For the joy of the miracle. Let us say it together, Little 
Heart, to the sky, which is at the foot of Allah.” 

Hand in hand they went to the window, and there spoke 
the words in unison. 
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Little Heart?” 

“Yes. Since we went to the palace I also pray for Malkha- 
toun.” 

“She comes into the miracle, too?” 

“Not the same way. She wants so much to learn—” 

“To learn what?” 

“To learn from books. And I pray that her father may let 
her.” 

“Don't you think, Little Heart, we ought to pray to Allah 
for one thing at a time?” Delarah’s eyes filled with alarm. 
She grabbed hold of Alcmene. “Don’t pray for Malkhatoun. 
You will mix up Allah, and He will think you are asking Him 
to make Malkhatoun your sister instead of me.” 

‘““Wouldn’t that be wonderful!” 

Delarah fairly shrieked. “You mean, if He made her your 
sister, instead of me?” 

“No, no! if he made us all sisters. Then we should be like 
the ‘Three Musketeers, ‘one for all, and all for one.’ ” 

‘““What are you talking about, Alcmene, Little Heart?” 

“They were three valiant men. Alexandre Dumas tells all 
about them in a book. Some day you will read it.” 

“No, no, you tell me the story now.” 
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“It’s too long. Let’s talk about Princess Malkhatoun.” 

“You. like her better than me?” 

“Of course not. Only she likes to learn.” 

“Haven't I learned enough?” 

“You only learn to please mamma. Malkhatoun wants to 
learn because she loves it.” 

“It’s better to do it to please Helen Hanoum, I should 
think. And, oh! Little Heart, say that you are not beginning 
to like her better than me, and that you won’t change the 
miracle and ask it for her instead of me. I wish we had never 
gone to the palace. You wouldn’t then know Princess Malk- 
hatoun, and want to pray for her.’”’ The tears trickled down 
Delarah’s cheeks. “I know we shall mix up Allah with so 
many prayers.” And she refused to be comforted. 


The next Saturday Delarah received Alcmene with sup- 
pressed excitement, and as soon as the latter’s hat and gloves 
had been taken away by a slave, she led the way to the doll 
room. Extending her hand toward what had been her own 
make believe world, she announced, “I have no more dolls.” 

“Where are they?” 

Delarah pointed to a pile of boxes. 

‘They are all in there, and we are going to take them all 
to the orphans. I shall no longer play with dolls.” Linking 
her arm in that of Alcmene, her face close to hers, she asked 
anxiously, “You are pleased with me?” 

Alcmene kissed her. “But Delarah, don’t you like to play 
with dolls any more?”’ 

Delarah’s lips trembled, and tears began to fall as she re- 
plied, “I like them as much as ever, and I wept as I packed 
them away.” 

“Then why did you do it? I should like to get at the root 
of this.” 

Delarah giggled. “You always like to get at the root, but 
the root is never as pretty as the flower.” 
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“There wouldn’t be a flower if there weren’t a root. Now, 
then, why did you pack up all your dolls to give away?” 

“Because,” Delarah explained hesitantly, ‘you said, some 
time ago, that if I gave them all away I would read more. 
And if I read more I might learn to like learning. Then you 
would love me more, and you would think less about Princess 
Malkhatoun.” — 
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(7TLCMENE GRADUALLY awoke, to find 
dreams and reality mingled. By the faint rays of the night- 
lamp her eyes traveled about the familiar room, and the 
vague terrors of her dream receded. Then, with a start, she 
sat up and listened. In the stillness she heard again—as she 
had heard in her dreaming—the thud of feet outside. 

She slipped from her bed, and ran to the window. ‘There 
was no moon, but the brilliant starlight faintly revealed the 
lawn and the sea beyond. There at the wharf, by the bath- 
houses, was moored a large barge. 

She peered intently into the night. There were mysterious 
men carrying long boxes up from the barge, and others were 
rolling up barrels. The place seemed full of men, all silently 
at work. 

The little girl’s eyes grew bigger, and her throat grew so 
dry she could hardly swallow. Her teeth chattered. She put 
her hand over her mouth, and spoke sternly to herself, 
‘“‘Alcmene, are you a Stoic, or a coward?” 

Her voice was unsteady, yet the sound of it helped a pale 
courage to rise within her, and she began to consider what 
she ought to do. First, she must warn her father. She hated 
to go out of her room. Only the remembrance of courageous 
people who had saved their families from disaster by timely 
warnings urged her forward. She put on her dressing-gown 
and opened the door as quietly as possible, since even in her 
agitation she remembered that her mother must not be 
disturbed. 

The night lamp threw flickering splinters of light among 
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the terrifying masses of shadows haunting the corners of the 
upper hall. As she was tiptoeing along, she heard a noise in 
the dark lower hall. Dashing madly to her father’s room, 
she burst in without knocking. 

‘‘Father—” She stopped, in the grip of a new terror. Her 
father was not there. His bed was undisturbed, the bed- 
clothes turned back, and his nightgown neatly folded. 

What must she do now? Quickly she thought of the cap- 
able Sophie. She stole out, and made her way through the 
back hall to the housekeeper’s room. 

Sophie’s door was open, but she was nowhere to be seen. 
Alcmene dismissed the thought of going to Marie, since she 
felt sure that Marie would only scream and cry. That would 
be no help to a Stoic. 

Creeping back to her own room, she looked out the win- 
dow again. There were no longer any men coming up from 
the freight boat, which seemed to be making ready to leave. 

She went into the alcove. The door communicating with 
her mother’s room was slightly open and a light showed 
through the crack. Softly she pushed the door open a little 
more and peeped in. Her mother was sitting up in bed, read- 
ing. ‘The sight was indescribably comforting. She no longer 
felt alone in a mysterious and baffling world. 

‘““Mamma!”’ she cried. 

“Yes, darling, come in.” 

Alcmene ran to the bed, climbed on it, and threw her 
arms around her mother’s neck. 

“Why aren’t you asleep?’ The quiet, reassuring voice 
calmed the child. 

‘Papa isn’t in his room, and he hasn’t gone to bed.” 

“Nope” 

Still Alcmene hesitated. Should she tell what was going 
on outside? 

“Are you a little frightened, my dear?” 

Alcmene hid her head in the protecting bosom, and her 
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hand sought that of her mother, who drew her closer. “It 
isn’t like you, Alcmene, to be frightened. ‘Tell me what has 
disturbed you.” 

“There are men on the lawn. And a boat at the pier, un- 
loading queer things.” 

Mrs. Floras patted her daughter. “‘Papa is down there.” 

The curly head came out of its haven. “Yes?” 

Mrs. Floras pulled the velvet bell rope which hung close 
to her bed. Sophie appeared, still dressed in her black silk 
dress and apron. Seeing Alcmene on her mother’s bed, she 
asked severely, ‘““Was it necessary for you, miss, to wake up?” 

Mrs. Floras laughed. “Everybody seems to be awake in this 
house, Sophie. You yourself haven’t even gone to bed. Sup- 
pose you make us some hot chocolate. It will warm Alcmene, 
and then she will go to sleep.” 

They were drinking their chocolate when Mr. Floras came 
in. “Why, Alcmene,” he exclaimed, “why aren’t you asleep?” 

“Because nobody else is.” 

Mr. Floras rolled a comfortable chair close to the bed, and 
sat down, as a man does whose task is accomplished. 

Sophie returned, bringing a fresh pitcher of chocolate 
and a plate of sandwiches. She placed them on a small table, 
and brought this to the side of her master. 

As he poured out the chocolate, he asked, “How did you 
happen to be in your mother’s bed, instead of your own, 
Alcmene?”’ 

“I—I wanted to save the family from disaster,” Alcmene 
stammered. 3 

“How sop” 

“I suddenly woke up, and saw a boat at the pier—without 
lights—and men unloading long boxes and barrels.” 

“So my little daughter jumped at conclusions and became 
frightened, instead of using her intelligence. Did you think 
you might use it all up?” 

Alcmene grinned at him. 
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“And how about being a Stoic? Did you forget that, too?” 

“Oh, no, papa. I remembered it, and it helped—a little. 
But in what way should I have used my intelligence?” 

“By reasoning. Wasn’t it likely that those men were work- 
ing under my orders?” 

“But why were they so silent? And why did they work at 
night? And why no lights on the boat?” 

“I did not wish to attract attention to what I was having 
done. I am afraid my little daughter permitted her fears and 
her imagination to run away with her.” 

“But often children have saved their families by giving 
warning,’’ Alcmene argued, earnestly. 

“Your motives were excellent, I admit. Tomorrow you will 
find twenty of those men here. They are Cephalonians, under 
an able leader named Miltiades, with Alekos second in 
command.” 

‘““Iwenty Cephalonians!”’ Alcmene cried. She knew that 
these islanders were the most formidable Greek clan in Con- 
stantinople—the terror of ‘Turkish politicians and a night- 
mare to the ‘Turkish police. 

Her father threw back his head, and laughed at her dismay. 

“Twenty Cephalonians,” she repeated. ‘Are they going to 
live in our house?” 

‘Perhaps you noticed last week that dormer windows were 
being built in the upper floor of the carriage house, and also 
a lean-to. Well, they are going to sleep over the carriage house, 
and the lean-to will serve them as kitchen and dining-room.” 

She stared at him, her brown eyes full of questioning. “And 
those boxes, papa? What was in them?” 

“Rifles,” her father answered. ““They always go with Cepha- 
lonians. But what I should like to know, Alcmene, is how 
you are going to explain those men tomorrow when Delarah 
asks you about them.” 

‘She won’t ask, papa. She doesn’t want to know anything.” 

“Let us suppose she does.” 
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“Will they be around the grounds?” 

“Yes, They are going to dig a wide and deep trench out- 
side our inner wall.” 

“A moat?” 

“I should prefer to have you think it a sunken rose garden.” 

“Then if Delarah should ask, I will say that they are dig- 
ging a rose garden.” 

“No, you are to say that you think they are preparing the 
ground for a rose garden.” 

‘Then it is not going to be a rose garden?” 

Mr. Floras looked at his watch. ‘It is long past midnight, 
and I am going to take you back to your bed.” He gathered 
her up in his arms. After tucking her in, he kissed her and 
said, ‘““Alcmene, I want you to tell me tomorrow morning 
at breakfast that you went to sleep right away.” 
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| Delarah was forming 
her German letters. She brushed back a long curl that fell 
on the paper. ‘““German letters are stupid.” 

‘“That’s what I said a month ago about Turkish writing 
when my father started teaching it to me, and he said, “What- 
ever we don’t know seems stupid.’ ” 

“There is very little you don’t know, Little Heart.” 

‘‘My father says that if I live five thousand years and learn 
every day, I can’t hope to know all there is to learn.” 

“What ts the use of learning, anyhow? Does it make people 
happier?” 

“You are happier since you have been learning in our 
home.” 

Indolently Delarah shook her head. “Learning is the price 
I pay for loving you and my Helen Hanoum. Id just as soon 
not learn anything.’ 

“Well, try a little harder, and go on with your German 
script. You have been at it for over a week, and you don’t 
know the letters yet.” 

Delarah pointed to the clock. “Time is up.” 

‘They went down to the lawn, where Pir was patiently wait- 
ing, guarding the basket of tools. At sight of them he hopped 
up, wagged his tail, barked, and taking the handle between 
his teeth, proudly led the way toward the house they were 
building. Marie, with her sewing, was already installed close 
to the Virgin Pine Tree. Spyros presently joined them, bring- 
ing the table on which they worked. He began to show them 
how to arrange the windows. 
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Delarah, once having cut her finger, had reduced herself 
to the réle of helper, which she did willingly, if not enthu- 
siastically. Occasionally she cast a malevolent glance in the 
direction of the rope ladder hanging down the side of the 
cliff, which she had never tried, although Alcmene often 
scrambled up and down its length. The other things she 
had had to learn were bad enough. A monkey she would 
not be. 

“The day is most beautiful, Little Heart,” she remarked 
presently. “Why can’t we just sit and watch it live, instead 
of always being as busy as buzzing flies?” Then her face 
brightened, and she scrambled to her feet. “Helen Hanoum 
is calling to us.” 

Indeed, Mrs. Floras was waving to them from the terrace, 
and the two children gaily skipped over the lawn toward her, 
Pir following close at their heels. 

‘Darlings, a telegram just came from my cousin, Mrs. 
Mousouros. It ought to have been here hours ago, but no 
matter. She is coming in her launch to take us for a picnic at 
the Sweet Waters of Asia. Come upstairs and let us make 
ready.” 

They quickly changed clothes, and on coming down stairs, 
found the launch already fastened to the pier. ‘They were 
welcomed joyously by the dozen people aboard. Among them 
were two girls and a boy, whom Delarah did not regard with 
approval. 

The launch started toward the Bosphorus over a calm, blue 
sea. Delarah had always crossed to Constantinople in one of 
the private rooms of the ferry-boats, whose small windows 
afforded the merest glimpses of scenery, and usually she had 
slept the whole way. Now she sat lost in silent contemplation 
of the magical Princes Islands past which they glided, to 
enter the Bosphorus near where the old palace of the sultans 
of her race was half hidden behind tall walls and taller trees. 

They steamed onward toward the Black Sea, the ‘Turkish 
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child still speechless with wonder. The Bosphorus at this 
time was a waterway unequaled elsewhere in the world. In 
addition to its natural beauty, its hills and shores on both 
the European and Asiatic sides were dotted with palaces of 
princes and pashas and the scarcely less gorgeous dwellings 
of rich merchants and retired diplomats, both ‘Turkish and 
foreign. The houses were set in magnificent gardens which ran 
down to the water. 

The Mousouros party disembarked from the launch at the 
Sweet Waters, already crowded with merrymakers of many 
nationalities, who had come to picnic. Only the Turkish 
women sat apart, guarded by eunuchs; and no one dared to 
stare openly at these women of the ruling race. 

Many had brought guitars and mandolins, while some large 
parties had hired Armenian singers. No one bothered about 
the rumors that had been filling the city of what the Young 
‘Turks of Salonica were up to. 

Madame Mousouros chose a spot high up on the bluff. Two 
sailors from the launch brought up the provisions, spread a 
tablecloth on the ground and arranged the dishes. Then they 
built a fireplace of stones, placed the European spirit-lamp 
in it, and made the coffee. The plan was to spend the rest 
of the day there and return to the Florases’ in the evening. 

Delarah sat with the other children, but took no part in 
their talk and games; she cared only to watch this strange 
new life. As dusk was beginning to fall, she touched Alcmene’s 
arm. “Little Heart, is that not the effendi, your father, coming 
toward us?” 

A minute later Mrs. Mousorous saw him. “Why, Kimon, 
you said you could not join us.” 

“An urgent matter brought me. The Young ‘Turks of Salon- 
ica have sent the sultan a telegram, demanding the granting 
of a constitution, and giving him only twelve hours to com- 
ply. Should he refuse, a revolution is imminent. We must 
return to our homes at once.” 
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The happy hours ended in anxiety, and while the launch 
was speeding back to the island, its occupants were specu- 
lating on whether or not the sultan would consent. 

“What about Delarah?” Mr. Floras whispered to his wife. 
“Does Ali Pasha know you have taken her on this picnic?’ 

“Before we left, I sent word by Spyros that she would spend 
the night with us,” Mrs. Floras reassured him. 

An hour after reaching the island, Mr. Floras drove down 
to the telegraph office, to see if a message had come for him, 
but none had. 

In the morning he returned to the city by the first boat, 
telling his wife to keep the children inside the inner wall, 
and giving last directions to the Cephalonians. 

He returned early, and brought the astounding news 
that the sultan had granted the constitution without a drop 
of blood being shed, and that Constantinople had gone wild 
with joy at the thought of at last becoming advanced and 
civilized like the Western world. 

“What is it all about?” Delarah asked Alcmene. 

“It probably means that you can go with us to Vienna,” 
replied the Greek child. 

“Really, Alcmene?”’ 

“Yes. Didn’t you hear my father explain that the consti- 
tution meant freedom? If you are free, you can come with us.” 

That afternon Delarah willingly returned to her own home, 
eager to see her father and hear from him that she would be 
free to go to Vienna with Helen Hanoum. 

Ali Pasha, however, had not returned to his island home, 
and her grandmother knew little of what had happened. 

Reappearing at the Floras home, the next morning, she 
went directly to Mr. Floras, in spite of her shyness. ‘‘Floras 
Effendi, I did not see the effendi, my father, last night be- 
cause he did not come home. Is it really true that what our 
padishah has done means that I can go with you to Vienna?” 

“If your father will consent, yes.” 

If anything ever disturbed Delarah’s happy nature, the 
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next three days did. Every afternoon she returned to her 
home eagerly, only to suffer the disappointment of not see- 
ing her father. And when at last he appeared on the fourth 
day, set her upon his knees and held her close to his heart, 
he seemed preoccupied. 

“But effendi, my father, since our sultan padishah has 
made us all free, why can you not say that I may go to 
Vienna?” 

Ali Pasha patted her head. “If I let you go to Vienna, | 
will not see you for many weeks. Will you not miss me?” 

“I shall become wise to please you. Little Heart says I 
will see and hear many grand things. She has taught me the 
German letters, and I am now learning words from the 
Vienna speech.” 

He peered into her eyes intently. “Delarah, suppose you 
had your choice of living always with them, or with me. 
Whom would you choose?” 

“Please, please, effendi, my father, don’t let us have such 
a choice. I want to be with them, and I want to come back 
to you.” 

She dropped her head on his broad breast and slipped her 
hand into his. “Say now that I may go to Vienna.” 

He kissed her hungrily. “I can’t say positively, but per- 
haps you may go.” 


The city of Constantinople gave itself up to rejoicing, 
even though most of the people did not understand the 
meaning of a constitution. A spontaneous crowd of thousands 
assembled under the walls of the palace and cheered the 
sultan as he had never been cheered before. 

The more backward and fanatical Turks alone stood apart, 
with smoldering resentment. Could it be true that the sultan, 
by granting this constitution, had made the Christians their 
equals? They took off their fezzes and scratched their heads. 
Others sat on low, backless stools in their cafés and smoked 
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in silence, hate and mistrust in their eyes. 

The enlightened priests rejoiced and fraternized with the 
Christian priests, but the ignorant ones whispered among 
themselves. 

Preparations were made throughout the Turkish empire 
for the great day of elections. The Young Turks, now leaders 
of the new order, were busily instructing the people how to 
cast their votes, for they had never voted before and did not 
know how. For centuries they had been told that they owed 
absolute obedience to their ruler and that their sultan was 
the Commander of the Faithful and the Shadow of Allah on 
Earth. Now they were being told to choose those who were 
to govern them. And the fanatical priests were whispering 
to them that all this was the evil work of unbelievers. 

On the eve of the great day of the elections, Ali Pasha came 
to the Floras home and shook hands, instead of giving the 
‘Turkish salutation. 

‘‘We are now,” he said proudly, “in the family of advanced 
and constitutionally governed nations.” 

In spite of this speech, Mr. Floras thought he detected in 
the old Turk’s eyes an uneasy light that belied his words. 

Ali Pasha went on, “I have come to ask you for the privi- 
lege of taking your little hanoum, along with my Delarah, 
to witness the great ceremony of elections tomorrow. ‘The 
Young Turks have assigned to the friends of the sultan spe- 
cial places for their carriages.” 

Mr. Floras was eager to have Alcmene witness this historic 
event, and since he could not take her himself, having to 
attend a meeting of bankers, the invitation of Ali Pasha was 
tempting. Yet he felt reluctant to entrust the child to him, 
remembering that the last time he had done so, the sultan 
had nearly shot her. But Ali Pasha was so urgent that Mr. 
Floras agreed to bring Alcmene in by the early boat. 

“The two little girls will spend the night in Stamboul 
with my mother and my young wife, and return the next day, 
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since the boats to the island in the afternoon will doubtless 
be crowded.” 

Mr. Floras told Alcmene of the treat in store for her, as 
he put her to bed that night. 

“Father, what is a constitution?” Alcmene asked. 

“It is a set of rules to regulate the relations of the govern- 
ment and the people,” he answered smiling. 

“You are laughing at me.” 

“No, not at you. I am perhaps laughing a little at the 
‘Turkish constitution.” 

“What will it do to us?” 

“Its object is to give the people just laws by which to live.” 

“Then it is a good thing?” 

‘It is supposed to be.” 

“And will it give everybody a chance?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Will it give Princess Malkhatoun a chance? Could she 
come here to study with me?” 

“Princess Malkhatoun is still a minor. She is under her 
father’s guidance. Besides she has probably forgotten all 
about you.” 

“Oh, but she hasn’t! Every time Nazip Hanoum goes to 
the palace, she sends me word that she is still cultivating our 
wish. ‘That means she is praying for the wish she and I planted. 
Are you sure, father, that the constitution will not help her?” 

“Let us hope that it may. Now be quiet and go to sleep.” 

Alcmene awoke early, and seeing Sophie in her room, asked 
in surprise, “What are you doing here?” 

“IT am going to give you your bath and dress you.” 

“Have I gone back to being a baby again?” 

Sophie made no answer. Having heard that her nursling 
was again to be entrusted to Ali Pasha, she had gone to her 
master and expostulated, though to no avail. So perturbed 
was she, that she had come to Alcmene to perform her 
former rites, as if this were the last time she was to be 
with her. 
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When she had dressed the child, she gathered her into 
her arms. “Don’t lose your head, my darling, if anything 
happens.” 

“Sophie, you talk as if 1 were in the habit of losing my 
head.” 

“Well, weren’t you frightened that night when you saw 
the men in the garden? That is losing one’s head. But if 
anything should happen, remember, my baby, that your 
guardian angel stands behind your right shoulder, and call 
on him. And don’t forget that our Holy Mother is the pro- 
tectress of children.” 

“Sophie, you talk as if 1 were going to war. Instead, I’m 
only going to watch the festivities of the constitution.” 

“You are going among ‘Iurks.” 

“There aren’t to be Turks any more. We are all free and 
equal.” 

“H-m!” Sophie snorted. “Turks are Turks, and will never 
be anything else.” 

Mrs. Floras, at the breakfast table, was pale and ate noth- 
ing. Like Sophie, she did not want Alcmene to go with Ali 
Pasha and begged her husband to find an excuse to keep 
the child at home. 

“My dear Helen, Alcmene belongs to the world. She can- 
not be kept from it. Moreover, this is a remarkable political 
event. If we prevent her seeing it, she will blame us when 
she grows up.” 

“You are keeping me from seeing it, Kimon.” 

“Because the fatigue would be too much for you, dearest.” 

After breakfast Mr. Floras gave Alcmene two golden half 
pounds, and several silver quarters, and her mother pre- 
sented her with a pretty bag to carry them in. 

The two fathers, with their daughters, crossed together on 
the boat. They separated at the landing by the Galata Bridge, 
where Ali Pasha’s carriage was waiting to take him to Stam- 
boul, while Mr. Floras went in the opposite direction to Péra, 
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where the bankers were to meet. Already the throng of people 
was so dense that the horses could proceed only at a slow 
walk. But no one minded, and everything was orderly. 

Bands were stationed on the bridge, playing the Hamidie, 
the sultan’s hymn. And thousands of urchins were perched 
on the railing of the bridge, which was as near the proces- 
sion as they were allowed to come. There were no toll- 
gatherers at the ends of the bridge today. Had there been, 
they would have been swept away by the force of the crowd. 

Ali Pasha’s carriage could move no faster than the people 
around it walked. The carriage reached its allotted place a 
short time before the procession started. A group of Arab 
swordsmen, who, at intervals, staged a mock fight to the de- 
light of the onlookers, came first. Cavalry followed, and 
behind them, open carriages in which rode the ‘Turkish, 
Greek and Armenian priests, and the Jewish rabbis. 

After the religious heads, the voters proudly stepped out, 
men over twenty-five years of age and possessed of a certain 
amount of property, irrespective of race and religion. 

A carriage following the voters bore six little girls: two 
Mohammedans, two Greeks, and two Armenians, holding 
hands, symbolic of Union. 

Next there was pushed along a motor-car, to signify Prog- 
ress, and behind it walked with stately tread a two-humped 
camel—The East. Upon the first hump of the camel was tied 
a ballot-box adorned with ribbons—symbol of Democracy. 
And between the humps sat a Greek boy in the costume 
of an evzone, to show the goodwill of the Turks for the 
Christians. Detachments of soldiers followed, each with its 
band blaring. 

The procession lasted four hours, and it was midafternoon 
when Ali Pasha drove with the children to the Ministry of 
the Interior, and sent a porter to a restaurant to bring them 
a good meal. They had hardly finished when an orderly ap- 
peared, followed by an official from the palace. The sultan 
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wished to see Ali Pasha immediately. 

Ali Pasha was in a quandary. What was he to do with the 
children? ‘To drive them to his house first and then go on to 
the palace would take too long. He went from one depart- 
ment to another seeking some reliable man with whom he 
could send them home, but everyone was out in the streets, 
rejoicing. ‘Then one of his secretaries happened to come in. 

“Ah, Muchtar,” he cried in relief, “‘a good djinn must have 
whispered to you to come to me.” 

“So he did, pasha effendi. I was on my way home when I 
thought I had better come in and see if you were in your 
office.” 

‘““Muchtar, I am called to the palace, and am going to trust 
to you my two little treasures here. Find a carriage, and take 
them to my house,” and dipping into his pocket, he dropped 
two gold pieces into the hand of his secretary. 

‘They went down to the entrance of the ministry and there 
bade Ali Pasha good-bye as he got into his carriage. A pasha 
of his position could not travel except in his own carriage. 

Muchtar was a middle-aged man wearing, in spite of the 
warm weather, the Prince Albert coat affected by the Turks 
attached to the ministries. He was small and thin, but his 
eyes under the red fez were young and bright. Alcmene took 
a liking to him at once, and willingly accepted the hand he 
held out to her. Delarah, with the instinctive distrust of 
‘Turkish girls for strange men, clung to Alcmene’s arm. 

Muchtar scanned the streets. There were many carriages, 
but none empty, and he suggested that if they walked toward 
the Galata Bridge there would be a better chance of find- 
ing an empty carriage. 

As they went along, Alcmene in her friendly way began 
to talk to Muchtar. He was very unlike Delarah’s father, 
and she asked what he did for Ali Pasha. 

“Nothing in particular,” he told her. 

“Do you write his letters, as my father’s secretaries do?” 
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“No, I am not that kind of a secretary,” and, noting the 
question in her eyes, he explained, ‘“‘Such as I attach them- 
selves to an important pasha, and render what services they 
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can. 

‘Don’t you have regular work, and regular pay?” 

He shook his head, smiling. | 

“Then you must be a man of means,” Alcmene concluded, 
practically. 

He gave a friendly squeeze to the small hand he held, 
tempted by pride to accept her explanation. It flattered him 
and raised him in his own eyes to have anyone, even a child, 
imagine him a man of means. But the liking he felt for her 
forbade this deception. “No, I am not a man of means.” 

‘How do you live, then?” Her new-born friendship for 
him made her forget that she should not ask personal ques- 
tions. 

“Well, you see, little hanoum, a secretary of my sort re- 
ceives people who wish to see Ali Pasha. If they are not im- 
portant, I can help them to see him, and they pay me for 
the privilege.” 

“I hope lots of people want to see Ali Pasha every day.” 

His smile was friendlier at her eager, upturned face. “No, 
not as often as that.” 

Alcmene began to wonder if, when they reached Ali Pasha’s 
home, she might not hand him one of her gold pieces and 
ask him to buy a present for his children. Therefore she in- 
quired, “How many children have you, Muchtar Effendi?” 

“Tam not married.” 

“No?” 

“TI couldn't afford it. Educated people like me, who don’t 
belong to the army, or have influence, never get anywhere.” 
Seeing that he had made her sad, he hastened to add, “Now 
that we have the constitution, all this is going to change. En- 
lightened people will find their proper place.” 

“Then you will become a real secretary, like those of my 
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father? He has several at the bank, and all have regular sal- 
aries, and they are married, too.” 

He nodded appreciatively, and his smile was so nice and 
friendly that she pursued her inquiries. “Do you live with 
your mother, Muchtar Effendi?” 

“She's dead, and my only sister is married and lives in 
Anatolia. I was born in Smyrna. There I went to a Greek 
school. That’s how I learned Greek and French, and to read 
English. After that I went for a year to an English school 
there. Speaking these three languages enables me to be of 
service to Ali Pasha. He pays for my clothes, and at Ramazan 
he gives me some gold pieces.” 

The fact that a Greek school had enabled him to get an 
education increased Alcmene’s interest in him. “Do you live 
in a hotel, then?” 

‘No, I rent a place, close to the shore of the Sea of Mar- 
mora. It’s not far from the ministry, so I can walk back and 
forth. It isn’t much of a place, but—’’ He bent down and con- 
fided impressively, “I have a little garden all my own. A 
large wisteria grows in it, a plane tree, and a fig tree. .That 
makes four of us—friends! There, in the evening, I sit, drink 
my coffee, and smoke my cigarette, with my three friends in 
the garden and the bubbling sea at our feet.” 3 

“And other friends drop in, too, and sit with you in your 
garden?” 

“Yes, I have a faithful and a beautiful fiend othe moon! 
And when she comes, there are five of us together. Then, 
little hanoum, I am indeed a man of mieale Hees Mb has I 
am aman of great possessions.” 

Alcmene’s heart shared his exaltation. “Oh, Muchtar 
Effendi, I should love to make you a present that will always 
be with you: in your garden. Will you allow me to?” 

“It will be a privilege to have a present from you.” 

“T will ask my father to send you a Persian rug, so that 
you may sit on it; in your garden.” 
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He again squeezed her hand. He was a lonely man, and 
the interest of the child touched him. “I hope some day I 
may see you again, and talk with you, little hanoum.” 

‘““My feet are moaning,” Delarah broke in. “They won't 
walk any more. And we haven’t seen one empty carriage.” 

“We are all the time getting nearer to the Galata Bridge,” 
Muchtar coaxed. “There I hope we shall find a carriage. If 
we don’t, and you approve, we can take the tramway. To be 
sure, it doesn’t pass close to your house, but no doubt we 
can find a carriage at the other end.” 

“I am thirsty. And if my feet didn’t moan so much, I 
should be hungry, too.’’ Delarah waved her hand toward the 
shops that lined the road. “I want to go in there and have 
some malebi and a drink of water, and rest my feet.”’ 

They entered a cool malebi shop, and Muchtar ordered 
three. They were made of milk, scented with a syrup of 
attar of roses, and eaten with flat brass spoons. 

Outside, the throngs of people in their various garbs were 
still moving in all directions. There were many carriages 
filled with Turkish ladies who had not been allowed to go to 
the procession of voters, and now were out to see the sights 
of the constitution. 

Delarah finished her malebi. “I am not going to walk any 
more. My feet are still moaning. You go out, find a carriage, 
and bring it here.” 

“T couldn’t do that,” Muchtar said apologetically. “Ali 
Pasha’s injunction was not to let you out of my sight for 
one second.” 

“Do let us go on,” Alcmene urged. “It is not very far now, 
and any minute we may come upon an empty carriage.” She 
got up. 

Wearily Delarah rose, too, and they started off again. But 
there were no empty carriages. At last they came to the 
Validé Mosque, which fronts on the square near one end 
of the Galata Bridge. Delarah was utterly exhausted and 
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hung heavily on Alcmene’s arm. She wailed, “What for am 
I punishing my feet?” 

In the square a new difficulty confronted them. All the 
trams were surrounded by mobs, gesticulating, elbowing, 
and shouting. To reach a tram meant fighting one’s way by 
brute strength. Muchtar stopped short, and after studying 
the situation, made a suggestion. 

“Let us go into the mosque. We shall find a mollah, a priest, 
there and I will explain to him whose children you are, and 
he will take us down to the tram himself. His presence will 
make the mob fall back and permit us to enter.” 

They started toward the mosque. As they neared it they 
came upon three men surrounding a woman and threaten- 
ing her. She was screaming back at them: “Dogs! why 
shouldn’t I go about unveiled? Today we are free—free to 
do as we please, every one of us, and I please to go about 
unveiled.” 

“You wench!” cried one of the men, big and burly, “‘you 
will go against the Prophet’s command, because you think 
you are free,” and he struck her in the face. 

The other two cried, “In the name of the Prophet, beat 
her!” 

Muchtar told the children to run to the steps of the mosque 
and wait for him there, while he went to the rescue of the 
woman. 

Delarah dropped on the steps, but Alcmene stood on tip- 
toe, watching. 

Muchtar reached the big man and grabbed his arm to 
prevent him from striking the woman again. Alcmene saw 
the four men gesticulating more violently. Then the big man 
gave Muchtar a shove that threw him to the ground. As he 
sprang up, the man seized him by the throat and beat his 
head against the marble parapet of the mosque, then threw 
him to the ground and jumped on him with his heavy shoes. 

Alcmene wanted to run to Muchtar Effendi’s help, but her 
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knees were shaking and she could not move. She heard the 
woman scream, ““You have killed him! He is dead!”’ 

The other two men knelt down by Muchtar and Alcmene 
heard them say, “Yes, he is quite dead. That comes from 
interfering with men who are doing the bidding of the 
Prophet.” 

Alcmene dropped on the steps and began to sob. An un- 
couth, evil-looking man sidled up to them. He gave only a 
glance at Alcmene, then fastened his eyes on Delarah, who 
had lain down on the steps and fallen asleep. 

Alcmene had forgotten her. Now the way the man looked 
at her warned Alcmene of a new danger. She sprang up. “Go 
away, or our father will tear you to pieces.” 

‘Where is your father?” the man asked. 

Yes, where was her father? If she only knew. Uncertainly 
she waved her hand up at the mosque. ‘The man looked that 
way. He saw a ‘Turkish priest advancing in his flowing robes, 
a green turban on his head, and thought it wiser to slip away. 

Alcmene shook Delarah fiercely. “Wake up!” she com- 
manded. 

Delarah opened her sleep-laden eyes. “I can’t,” she mur- 
mured. : 

“You must. We are in danger,” and she pulled Delarah to 
her feet. ‘Quacel put on your shoes.” 

“T can‘t. My feet from so much walking have grown too 
big.” 

“Then pick up your shoes, and let’s run.” 

“T can’t take another step. Where is Muchtar?” 

“He is dead. That big man killed him. But come. Don’t 
ask questions. Pick up your shoes, and let’s go up to the 
mosque.’ 

Delarah picked up her shoes and followed limply. 

Fearing that the uncouth man might be watching them 
from somewhere, Alcmene thought it wiser to go up to the 
entrance of the mosque, and act as if they were waiting for 
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their father to come out. She was greatly relieved to see that 
the Turkish priest had gone away. She had the fear all Greek 
children had of them. 

“Could you find the way to your home?” she asked Delarah. 

Delarah was astounded. “Of course not. Besides, it takes 
an hour to go there in a carriage.” 

‘‘Do you know the name of the hill on which your street 
is?” 

“No.” 

“Do you know the name of your neighborhood?” 

‘“‘No—but I shall know our house when we get to it.” 

‘That isn’t going to help us now. Delarah, try to remem- 
ber the name of the mosque that is nearest to your home.” 

“T don’t know. I don’t think there is one.” 

“Then the only thing for us to do is to go back to the 
ministry. I think I can find our way there.” 

Delarah began to cry. “I can’t walk so far again. I have 
never walked as far as this before.” 

“Stop crying,” Alcmene ordered. “If bad people see you 
crying. like this they will take us for lost children and grab 
us.” 

Terror seized Delarah. “And if they grab us, what will they 
do to us, Little Heart?” 

“No telling—with this constitution! We must think what 
is best to do.” 

“TI don’t know how,” Delarah wailed. “You know. You 
do it.” 

“T will try, but I tell you we are in trouble.” 

“Your father taught you how to face trouble. Face it now.” 

“T will, but your weeping disturbs me.” 

“You wept, too, on the steps of the mosque,” Delarah ac- 
cused. ‘‘I saw the tears on your face.”’ 

‘I wept for Muchtar Effendi.” 

‘He was no effendi, only a secretary.” | 

‘‘He may have been a secretary, but he was a real effendi, 
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too.” And feeling tears welling up within her, Alcmene 
stamped her foot. Then suddenly she exclaimed, ‘Why, 
Delarah, I know what we can do. We are close to the Galata 
Bridge. You can walk as far as that.” She pointed to the watch 
pinned on her breast. ‘See! we have time to catch the last 
boat for the islands. Once in my home we can find out where 
your house is in Stamboul, and telegraph to your father 
that you are safe.’’ She waved her little bag. “I have money 
here for the tickets.” 

Delarah’s tears dried instantly. She threw her arms around 
Alcmene. “I love you, Little Heart, and I shan’t cry any 
more.” 

Hand in hand they limped to the bridge and down the stair- 
way leading to the boat-landing. There they found a mob 
denser than the one in front of the mosque. The people 
were fighting to get on the boat, and shouting, “We have a 
constitution now. We are free to go wherever we wish. We 
don’t have to buy tickets any more. Let us get on. The boats 
belong to us.” 

The steamer itself was already dangerously overloaded. 
‘The captain was shouting, “No more can come on board, or 
we shall sink at the dock.” And to the crew: “Shove them 
back! Close the gates.” 

‘The two children stood away from the mob. A young ven- 
dor dressed in baggy blue trousers, a black bolero, and a red 
kerchief tied around his head, was watching the mob with 
mischievous glee. On his back was strapped a big basket, as 
useful to him as its trunk is to an elephant. He caught sight 
of the children, watched them a moment, and then made his 
way toward them by twisting his heavy basket from side to 
side and with its hard edges butting his way through the 
crowd. 

Alcmene saw him coming. She dragged Delarah up from a 
box she was resting on. “‘Come along!” she whispered. But 
the Anatolian youth was beside them, and gave them a 
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beaming smile. He swooped around and with a deft move- 
ment snatched Alcmene’s handbag. 

“Give it back to me!” she shouted, “or my father will tear 
you to pieces.” 

The youth laughed. “Nay, nay, no one can harm me today. 
We are free—free to do as we like—and I like to take your 
purse.” 

He was not fierce, and his smile was nice. 

Alcmene temporized. “Please give it back to me. We want 
to buy tickets to go to the island.” 

“You don’t have to buy tickets. We are free, and everything 
belongs to us.” 

“Please!” Alcmene begged. ‘““Give me back my purse.” 

“Very well,” the youth answered. He opened the purse, 
scooped out all the money, and graciously handed the purse 
back to Alcmene. 

“Since we are free and equal, I divide equally. ‘To me the 
money. ‘Io you the purse.” He patted the purse. “It is a 
pretty one.” 

“Please give us just a little money.” 

He put his thumb to his nose and waggled his fingers, per- 
formed a few dance steps, and ran away into the crowd. 

Helplessly, Alcmene watched him go. “Now we are in a 
worse mess than we were before, for we haven’t a penny. 
Let us move on.” 

“Where to?’ Delarah asked, reasonably. 

“T don’t know, but we can’t stop here. See!” ‘The mob was 
moving their way, the crew of the steamer having managed 
to close the gates. 

Hastily the two children mounted the stairway. They had 
reached the sidewalk of the bridge and started walking, 
when Alcmene cried, “Where are your shoes?” 

“TI left them down there. ‘They were of no use, and I was 
tired carrying them,” and Delarah began to sob. 

“Please don’t, Delarah.” 
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“You said before, if I stopped crying’ you would take care 
of us. And I did—and you only lost your money.” 

“Delarah, no one must know that we are lost.” 

No sooner had she pronounced these words than Sophie’s 
admonition came back to her: “If anything happens to you, 
remember that your guardian angel stands behind your right 
shoulder.” 

She put her arms around Delarah. “No harm can come to 
us. Our guardian angel is protecting us.” 

“Who's her” 

‘He's a good djinn, an ev-sahib.” 

“And where is he?” 

“Behind our right shoulder.” 

Delarah turned her head. “I see nothing there but heaps 
of people coming toward us.” 

‘He's there just the same, whether you see him or not.” 

Sophie’s other words now rang in her ears: “Don’t forget, 
my baby, that our Holy Mother is the protectress of children.” 
‘Then she remembered Father Athanasius’s story of how, 
when some Greek children were once running away from the 
persecution of the ‘Turks, the Holy Mother had thrown her 
mantle over them and made them invisible. 

Alcmene joined her hands together and prayed silently: 
‘“‘Holy Mother, we are lost. Protect us.” 

‘The sun had set and the dusk began to gather. ‘Io Alcmene 
it seemed like the mantle of the Holy Mother. ‘This made her 
think of the Greek Church, and then of the Patriarch, the 
head of the church. She caught Delarah’s arm. ‘‘We are 
saved! I know what we can do.” 

“You knew before, and there was a mob, and that man with 
his thumb to his nose stole your money.” 

‘“That’s because I did not think of the Guardian Angel 
and the Holy Mother. Come on, now.” 

They crossed to the other side of the bridge and descended 
the stairway from which the boats plying the Golden Horn 
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started. Cautiously Alcmene peered down. There was no 
mob there. Passengers in. an orderly manner were going on 
board the little steamer that was soon to leave. 

She walked up to the ticket office, Delarah hanging on her 
arm. She had no money, but she felt valiant. 

Standing on tiptoe she put her purse on the windowsill of 
the ticket office, and explained: 

“Please, effendi, we have no money for our tickets—could 
you take this purse for today? My father will come tomorrow, 
pay for the tickets, and get back the purse.” 

The ticket-seller stretched his neck to look down at the 
two little girls. “I couldn’t do that,” he said regretfully. 

A passenger who had come up behind them to buy his 
ticket asked, “Where do you wish to go?” » 

Alcmene turned and saw a Greek priest, and felt positive 
that the Holy Mother had sent him. “We wish to go to His 
Holiness, the Oecumenical Patriarch,’ she answered unhesi- 
tatingly. | 

“I am going to Phanar myself,” he said. “I will pay for 
your tickets.” 

But just as Alcmene had been afraid of the Turkish priest, 
so now Delarah was afraid of the Greek priest, in his flowing 
black robes, his tall stove-pipe hat, and his long beard. She 
trembled and whispered, “Don’t let’s go with him, Little 
Heart. I am afraid of him.” 

“You needn’t be. God has sent him to us.” 

On the boat, the priest asked Alcmene her name. 

“TI am Alcmene Floras, and my father is Kimon Floras.” 

“The banker?” 

“Yes, and he is a friend of His Holiness. When we lived in 
Péra, His Holiness used to come and dine with us, and I was 
allowed to kiss his hand.” 

Delarah listened to the Greek language she could not un- 
understand, and her terror mounted. Every sound emitted 
from the lips of that bearded man seemed to her ominous. 
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She had passed through hours of terror. Her feet were aching 
worse than ever, and this new unknown fear was beyond 
her bearing. She abandoned herself to the luxury of tears, 
and Alcmene was unable to calm her. 

Alighting at Phanar, Alcmene asked of the priest. “Could 
we get a carriage, do you think, since my friend is worn out?” 

“I’m afraid we can’t today. All the carriages have gone to 
the city. But it isn’t very far.” 

Delarah was quite lame, and stumbled often over the 
irregular cobblestones of the streets of Phanar, but she 
screamed and shrank from the priest when he tried to help 
her. Once she sank down on the dirty pavement and begged 
Alcmene to let her rest. 

Alcmene pulled her up and forced her to go on. By the 
time they reached the patriarchate, Delarah was in truth a 
sick child. 

The priest explained to the porter who the children were 
and what they wanted, and in a few minutes they were 
brought before the pope of the Greek Church. 

Alcmene told him her story, ending, “And, Your Holiness, 
Delarah does not know where her home is.” 

“We shall endeavor to find it for her. Can you tell me a 
little more about Ali Pasha? Since the Turks have no sur- 
names it is difficult to locate any particular one.” 

Alcmene gave a description of Ali Pasha and of the min- 
istry in which they had their meal. “And he is a friend of the 
sultan,” she added. ‘“The sultan sent for him. That’s why we 
were left alone.” 

“That is a very good description you have given, Alcmene,” 
the patriarch told her. “I think we shall be able to find his 
house. I will send for a friend and his wife, who have a car- 
riage, and they will take you there. Now you would perhaps 
like to go and freshen yourselves up before they bring you 
something to eat.” 

After the two girls had washed and tidied themselves, they 
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went back and sat arm in arm on the sofa. A tray was brought 
in with milk, bread and butter, cold chicken, sliced toma- 
toes, and fruit. 

Delarah eyed the tray—the first ray of light she had seen. 
She peered into the face of her friend. “Little Heart, you 
don’t seem to be afraid of all these black-robed, hairy men. 

“Would you have been afraid if you were among your own 
priests?” 

“They would speak Turkish.” 

She drank a little milk, and began to eat, at first gingerly, 
then with more and more enjoyment. They finished every- 
thing on the tray. Delarah had hardly taken her last mouth- 
ful when she toppled over on the couch and was asleep. 

In the dim candle-light Alcmene reviewed the events of 
the day. When she thought of Muchtar Effendi, she hid her 
face in her arms, and before she knew it, she, too, was asleep. 

She was awakened by a lady. Behind her stood the patriarch 
himself. 

‘“‘We now know everything,” he said. “And this is Madame 
Vlasto, who is going to take you both to Ali Pasha’s house.” 

Alcmene got to her feet, but Delarah could not be awak- 
ened. 

“Couldn’t they carry her downstairs and lay her on the 
seat in the carriage?’”” Madame Vlasto suggested. 

Two priests lifted the sleeping child on a chair, carried her 
down to the carriage, and laid her on the back seat. Madame 
Vlasto and Alcmene sat on the seat opposite, while Mr. Vlasto 
climbed up on the box beside the coachman. On and on they 
drove through the ill-lighted streets of Stamboul. It was 
nearly midnight when they came to Ali Pasha’s house. Two 
men sprang forward and caught the bridles of the horses, 
demanding, “Are Ali Pasha’s children here?’ 

“Yes, they are,’’ Mr. Vlasto answered. 

The men shouted at the top of their voices: “The children 
are found! The children are found!” 
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A disheveled Ali Pasha, old-looking, and sobbing, came 
rushing out of the house. He reached into the carriage and 
seized Delarah, who woke up suddenly, and finding herself 
in her father’s arms, hurled at him: “You never taught me to 
face trouble—and I was in it.” 

Inside the house, the stairway was crowded with weeping 
women, who, at sight of the children, exclaimed “Allah be 
praised!” They almost carried Madame Vlasto and Alcmene 
upstairs, all talking at once, wanting to know where Muchtar 
was, and what had happened. 

Since Delarah’s only idea was to repeat that she had been 
in trouble and that no one had taught her to face it, and since 
Madame Vlasto spoke no Turkish, the telling devolved on 
Alcmene, worn out though she was. After she had finished, 
the Validé Hanoum unclasped a necklace from her own throat 
and put it on that of the Greek lady, while Ali Pasha rushed 
down to the carriage to thank Mr. Vlasto for his part in the 
rescue. 

Ceremoniously the slaves escorted Madame Vlasto to her 
carriage. The little girls were undressed, bathed, and rubbed 
with hot sweet oil and camomile until they were limp. They 
fell into a dreamless sleep which lasted until noon the next 
day, the household moving about on tiptoe so as not to 
awaken them. 

That afternoon they all returned to the island. There was 
no mob on the boat-landing today. A big sign read: 

THE HONORABLE PUBLIC IS REQUESTED TO 

BE SO GOOD AS TO PAY THEIR FARES. THREE 

NEW STEAMERS HAVE BEEN ORDERED. 
THE COMMITTEE. 

Again the women of Ali Pasha’s harem traveled secluded 
in a private room of the steamer, in spite of the constitution. 
Thus Mr. Floras, who was returning by the same boat, did 
not see his daughter until they landed on the island, where 
his wife met them. 
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Mrs. Floras was eager to hear all about the procession. 
Alcmene described it drably, but said nothing of what had 
followed. And after dinner, saying she was tired, she kissed 
her mother good-night and went up to her room. 

Her father followed her. He lifted her to his lap, and held 
her close in his arms. “It was thoughtful of you, my daughter, 
to say nothing to your mother tonight about your dangerous 
adventure.” 

The child sat up straight, drawing away from him so that 
she could look into his face. ““You know about it?” 

He nodded. ‘‘His Holiness invited me to luncheon today, 
and then I saw Ali Pasha on the boat.” 

Her head drooped. “I didn’t behave at all well. When they 
killed Muchtar Effendi, I— I—” 

“It was a terrible experience, Alcmene, and doubly so for 
a little girl.” 4 

“You— you don’t think I was stupid and cowardly—sitting 
there on the steps of the mosque and crying, instead of doing 
something? And, papa, Muchtar Effendi was so nice. I felt 
as if I had known him always—that he was an old friend.” 
The tears trickled down her cheeks. 

‘He had a garden,” she sobbed, “with a wisteria vine, and 
a plane tree and a fig tree—all by the sea. And when there was 
a moon she came to him in the garden. I wanted to make him 
a present of a Persian rug to sit on. And now he is dead!” 

“Don’t think of that. Think that he died heroically, like 
a knight, defending the weak.” 

She wiped her eyes. “I never thought of that. Couldn’t we 
go to his garden and tell his friends how he died. His home 
is close to the sea, not far from the ministry.” 

“Yes, we will go. I am sure I can find it. And I should like 
you to know, Alcmene, that His Holiness, Ali Pasha, and I all 
think that you acted courageously and intelligently. His Holi- 
ness wants me to bring you to luncheon next week, so that 
he may give you the medal of merit.” 
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Incredulously the little girl eyed her father. “You are 
pleased with me, papa?” 

hiss pleased indeed that I will give you anything you may 
ask.” 

Alcmene’s face no longer looked harassed. ‘Really, papa? 
And I thought you would say I had not used my intelligence.” 

“Indeed you did, Alemene. Now what is it you would like 
me to give you?” 

She considered. “Nothing, just now. But couldn't I keep 
the promise, and use it another time when I do want some- 
thing?” 

Her father laughed at her shrewdness. “Yes, you may.” 

“And, papa, could you tell me a word stronger than ‘dis- 
like,’ and ‘hate’?”’ 

“What do you want with such a word?” 

“I want it for this Turkish constitution.” 
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he FIRST of October brought back the 
visiting governesses. Delarah accepted them with Oriental 
fatalism. On the second day she announced joyfully, “The 
effendi, my father, is not going to take me to Stamboul half 
the time. So much I get out of these lessons. And I shall be 
with my Helen Hanoum every day.” 

After their dancing lesson and tea, they went out to their 
house, now completed. Covertly Alcmene appraised Delarah. 
Then picking up a chunk of wood she threw it down the 
cliff. “Go after it, Pir, but stay down there.” With a joyous 
yelp the hound scrambled down the steep cliff. “I’m going 
down by the ladder. You can come by the steps.” 

When they met on the beach, Delarah was laughing. 
“Little Heart, you looked like one of those monkeys the 
Italian organ-grinders have to gather their pennies.” 

“TI wish I could be as agile as a monkey. They can climb 
anywhere. It’s a great accomplishment.” Pointing her finger 
sternly at Delarah, Alcmene announced, “This very day 
you are going to begin learning to use the ladder.” 

“No, I won't. I never will.” 

“I have been patient, Delarah, but now that the cool 
weather is here, there’s no excuse for not beginning.” 

“What has cool weather to do with it?” Delarah eyed 
Alcmene despondently. “Are you going, little by little, to 
make me want to do it?” 

Alcmene nodded. “Just to prepare you. Suppose, for some 
reason I can’t think of just now, you were unable to use 
the steps?” 
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“There can’t be any such reason. Even you can’t think of 
one.” Delarah planted her feet firmly on the ground, and 
announced, “I shall always use the staircase.” 

“You are going to begin learning to climb the ladder 
today.” 

Delarah was on the point of bursting into tears, when 
Alcmene remarked casually, “I wish Princess Malkhatoun 
were here. She would be eager to climb the ladder.” 

Delarah gulped back her tears. “Please, Little Heart, I 
will too—because you want me to.” 

Gingerly she placed a foot on the first rung, and climbed, 
counting them, up to five. There terror overcame her. 

“I can’t come down!” she screamed. “I don’t see how.” 

“Your feet see. Let them do it.” 

“My feet haven’t eyes.”’ 

‘They have feeling. Let them feel how. Let one go down, 
and it will find the next rung.” 

Delarah waved one foot helplessly in the air, and couldn't 
find the rung. “I’m going to fall!” she screamed. 

“If you do you will scratch your face, and spoil it. Put 
your foot straight down. Don’t wave it around.” 

Delarah followed instructions, and her foot found the 
rung. She inched her way down to the bottom and dropped 
on the shore. “That settles it. My feet were meant to stay on 
the ground.” 

“It wasn’t so terrifying, was it?’’ Alcmene asked callously. 

“It was for me. I’m not a monk on Mount Athos, or a mon- 
key either.” 

“Do it again,” Alcmene ordered implacably. 

“No, I won't.” 

“Delarah, do you remember how you accused your father 
of not teaching you to face trouble? When I try to teach you, 
you object. Now get up and do it once more.” 

‘Tears began to trickle down Delarah’s face. 

“Don’t turn into a fountain, now. Get up and do it.” 
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“Tl do it tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow I’ll make you do ten, if you don’t do five 
today.” a 
Delarah got up and counted the ten rungs. “Up to there? 

“Yea™ 

“I’m going to tell Floras Effendi tomorrow morning that 
I don’t want to do it, and that you are making me.” 

“And my father will think you are a coward, because you 
are two years older than I am.” 

“But you know how to do it, and I don't.” 

“T know because I want to know. If you wanted to learn, 
as your father told you, you could know just as much as I do. 
Now go up the five rungs, and come down without scream- 
ing.” - 

Delarah did so. 

“Do it once more, now, because you want to.” 

Delarah obeyed. When she came down, she faced Alcmene 
angrily. “I wish I didn’t love you, and I wish I didn’t want 
to be here with my Helen Hanoum. Then, today, I would 
slap your face and go home.” 

Alcmene put her arms around Delarah. “But we do love 
each other, Delarah. And we are praying for the miracle 
which will make us sisters.” me 

Delarah’s ill-humor vanished. She hugged Alcmene. “Yes, 
we do. But, Little Heart, do you think Allah knows that we 
are praying?” 

“He knows everything.” 


By the end of October Delarah was going up and down the 
ladder, and finding an unexpected thrill in the accomplish- 
ment. | 

“And now that you know how to go up and down, we 
must devise a signal of distress.” 

“What for, Little Heart?” 

Alcmene lowered her voice ominously. “Suppose you were 
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to arrive here in the dead of night. You climbed the ladder, 
and got underneath the Virgin Pine Tree. How would you let 
me know you were here, and in danger?” 

“Alcmene, Little Heart, will there never be an end to 
what you can think about?” 

“Never mind about that. Answer me.” 

“But why should I arrive in the middle of the night, and 
come crawling here? Why?” 

“I don’t know why. But can you tell me what may not hap- 
pen with this constitution? Therefore let us invent a secret 
way of calling to each other, that no one else will under- 
stand.” 

“I could call, ‘Alemene! I am here!’ ” 

“Then your pursuer will hear it, too. No, we must have a 
call like an animal.” 

“I can grunt like a camel,” Delarah suggested hopefully. 

“Do it.” 

Delarah grunted like a camel. 

“Louder!” 

Delarah grunted louder. But her voice was low-pitched, and 
the grunt did not carry far. 

“I couldn’t hear you if I were in the house. We shall have 
to make more noise than that.” 

“Shall I bray like a donkey?” 

“ity it.” 

Delarah forced her voice to as high a pitch as she could, 
and hee-hawed. 

“It sounds good to me,” the Greek child approved. “But 
let me go up to the terrace and see if I can hear.” 

Delarah crawled under the Virgin Pine Tree, and after 
Alcmene had gone up on the terrace, she hee-hawed again. 

Alcmene hee-hawed back, and they were hee-hawing back 
and forth when Mrs. Floras came out on the terrace. 


“My darling!” she remonstrated, “what are you making 
those awful sounds for?” 
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“That’s a secret signal, mamma,’ Alcmene answered sol- 
emnly. | 

“Rather a loud secret, I should say. And please don’t do 
it any more. It isn’t pretty.” 

Dcenabcads Seinen rejoined the hiding Delarah. 
“Mamma doesn’t like it. She says we are not to do it any 
more.” | . 

“Helen Hanoum knows best. Anyway, we don't really like 
being donkeys, do we? Let’s find something prettier.” 

“T can’t think of anything.” . ; 

“Why not sing the first bar of the ‘Hamidié,’ Little Heart? 

“Sing it.” 

Delarah sang the first bar of the Sultan’s hymn. 

“That’s lovely, and mamma couldn't tell us not to do 
But the pursuers will hear it and know you are a person. 

“Then what shall we do?” 

' “Let’s sleep over it.” 

The following morning Delarah hopped out of pice car- 
riage before it came to a stop. “Wait on the terrace,” she 
imperiously commanded Alcmene. 

She ran to the Virgin Pine ‘Tree, hid under its drooping 
branches, and gave a loud whistle, like that of a bird. 

“T heard it beautifully,” Alcmene exclaimed, running to 
her. “Who taught it to you?” ; ; 

“That bird in my room who wakes us up. This morning 
as usual he woke me up. And I knew at once it would do 
for the call.” 

“Oh, how marvelous of you, Delarah.” ' 

“Yes. Sure enough I’m growing a mind, for when the bird 
chirped at me, I chirped back at him. He fluttered his wings 
and whistled, loud. I whistled at him louder still. You should 
have heard us whistling back and forth, until you couldn’t 
tell which was the bird and which was me.” 

Alcmene began practicing the call. She found herself as 
slow at learning this as Delarah was in some other branches 
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of learning, and had made only slight progress by the time 
the English governess arrived and lessons began. 

In the middle of the lesson, Delarah gave a long, loud 
whistle. 


“Why, Delarah!” Miss Arundel remonstrated, “whistling 
is not ladylike.” 


. “I wasn’t being ladylike. I was being a bird. I had to do 
it SO as not to forget it.” . 

“But why should you wish to be a bird?” 

Delarah shook her head. “That has nothing to do with 
the lesson. Go on. I am listening.” 

Miss Arundel did not insist. Having noticed that Delarah 
was following the lessons with a certain comprehension, she 
did not wish to spoil the recent good feeling between them. 

In the afternoon the two girls assiduously practiced their 
new accomplishment, first one and then the other taking 
refuge from the pirates under the Virgin Pine Tree, and 
pomeges: for help—Alcmene still far behind her friend in 
skill. 

When certain they could recognize each other’s call, they 
climbed down the rope ladder, knelt on the shore, and prayed: 


Please, dear God, perform the miracle. Make us sisters 
for always.” 
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Wher OCTOBER the pleasant weather 
ended. Sea bathing was definitely given up, and the two little 
girls watched Spyros and the head gardener put the shutters 
on the bathhouse and fasten them against the lashing winter 
storms. 

November brought lowering skies, drizzling rain, and cold. 
The branches of the pine trees hung down like beaten dogs, 
and the Sea of Marmora was filled with frothing waves. When 
there was not drizzle there was wind, and everything moaned 
and creaked. 

The people donned their indoor, fur-lined coats, and man- 
gals were brought into the chilly rooms. Furnaces and steam 
heat were unknown. The wealthy private houses had tall 
German porcelain stoves reaching nearly to the ceiling. In 
the bedrooms they had only mangals. ‘These were copper 
braziers, filled with red-hot charcoal and placed in the mid- 
dle of the rooms on copper: stands. ‘They had to be renewed 
every two or three hours, according to their size. 

In the Floras home the pupils studied indoors. The school- 
room occupied the attic: part of it for study, part for a-gym- 
nasium, and one end for a billiard room. It was heated by an 
enormous porcelain stove, its pipe carried out through a 
hole in the window and secured to the side of the house. 
Since there were few chimneys in ‘Turkey, this was the usual 
method of placing stovepipes. | et 

Ali. Pasha did not move his family from the island to the 
city as early as usual. But by the third week of November 
his enormous, flimsy house was no longer bearable, and the 
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departure became necessary. He called on Mr. Floras and 
told him of his impending departure, adding that he knew 
Delarah would be very unhappy to be separated from 
Alcmene. 

The oblique Oriental way of approaching a subject was 
not lost on Mr. Floras. He excused himself for a moment, and 
went up to his wife. 

“Helen, dear, Ali Pasha is downstairs. They are moving to 
Stamboul in two days, and he feels unhappy about separating 
Delarah from Alcmene.” 

“Oh, Kimon, don’t let him do it. Alcmene and I will be 
miserable without Delarah. Can’t he let us keep her from 
Monday to Saturday? On Saturday mornings Sophie can take 
her to town and give her over to her slave on the boat land- 
ing.” 

“I rather fancy, Helen, that that is what he wants us to 
do.” 

And, indeed, Ali Pasha delightfully accepted the sugges- 
tion. Thus Delarah entered even more fully into Alcmene’s 
life. On the first evening, watching Alcmene working with 
her father, she whispered to Mrs. Floras, ““What is she doing 
now?” 

“Studying Greek.” 

Delarah shook her head despondently. 

Mrs. Floras went up with the children when they started 
for bed. Alcmene’s sitting room had been arranged as a bed- 
room for Delarah, but the latter begged, “Oh, Helen Ha- 
noum, do let me sleep in the same room with Alcmene, as 
I do in the afternoon. I shall be afraid alone in a room. I 
have never done it.” 

“Of course you may sleep in Alcmene’s room. Your little 
cot is ready.” 

Early in the morning, Delarah called out, “Little Heart, 
doesn’t it look as if the miracle had begun?”’ 

“Yes. Now jump out of bed. We shall have to go up to the 
gymnasium before breakfast.” 
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“Must I come?” 

“Of course. We are going to pretend that the miracle has 
happened, and we are going to do everything together.” . 

Earnestly Delarah tried to follow Alcmene’s instructions 
in the gymnasium, but while they were dressing downstairs, 
she asked with trepidation, ““You wouldn’t want me to study 
Greek with your father, too?” 

“You may have to.” 

“Aman! Aman! That would be like a black cloud in a 
June sky.” 

On the second weekend of December, when Sophie took 
Delarah to the city, she was handed a letter by the slave who 
came to meet them. It was addressed to Mr. Floras, and told 
him that Ali Pasha would be unable to let Delarah come out 
to the island for a few weeks. 

Ali Pasha gave no reason for this, but Mr. Floras suspected 
that in spite of the pasha’s adherence to the Young Turks 
party, matters were not going too smoothly for him. . 

Alcmene was so bitterly disappointed at losing her friend 
that her father decided to take her to Stamboul the next 
week to witness the festivities in connection with the open- 
ing of parliament, especially since the weather had changed 
and was all smiles for the historic event. She could spend the 
night with Delarah, as she begged to do, and return with him 
the next evening. 

‘And since I shall be with you,” Alcmene exclaimed hap- 
pily, squeezing his hand, “nothing can happen to me—in 
spite of the constitution.” 

“T hope not,” her father answered, laughing. . 

A resplendent sun welcomed the great day. Turkish flags 
bedecked the city: red, with the white crescent and star. Only 
here and there did holy green banners float in challenge to 
the red wave. And every boat on the Golden Horn and the 
Bosphorus carried its flag. 

The procession from Péra to the building where parlia- 
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ment was to meet was so vast that it seemed as if the whole 
population of Constantinople was on foot, carrying banners, 
interspersed with bands playing the hymn of the constitution. 

The approach to the building was lined by the white Hun- 
garian horses of the cavalry, the riders in dark-grey uniforms, 
red pennants dangling from the points of their upright lances. 

Those who came in carriages advanced slowly in the lane 
kept open by soldiers. On reaching the gate of the building, 
officers scrutinized the invitation cards, and when satisfied, 
permitted the people to alight and enter. 

Alcmene held tightly to her father’s hand as they got out 
of their carriage and mounted the broad stairs to the gallery 
assigned to the diplomatic corps and to the few honored 
guests. Alcmene’s seat was close to a window from which she 
could see the enormous crowd outside, a sea of red fezzes 
broken only by the white banners carried by the law stu- 
dents. And still the bands played the hymn of the consti- 
tution. 

Then the inside of the hall claimed her attention. The 
deputies began to arrive, very conscious of their new im- 
portance. After them followed the heads of the Moslem 
church, in long robes of brilliant green, with gold collars 
and large ‘white turbans. Then came her beloved Crock 
Patriarch, in his flowing black robes and the black veil hang- 
ing from his tall hat. Had he not helped her and her friend 
when they were lost and then presented her with the cross of 
merit? 

The diplomatic corps, resplendent in plumed hats. and 
gold-embroidered coats, followed the religious heads. 3 

Gradually the hall filled, and all waited expectantly. Sud- 
denly the bands stopped playing. Bugles sounded. From her 
window Alcmene could see the troops with fixed bayonets 
presenting arms, while the bands, for the first time that day, 
struck up the march of Abdul Hamid. 2 buat 
.. The sultan’s victoria, drawn by four splendid bays, drove 
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to the entrance. He sat on the seat alone. Facing him were 
his son, Burhan-ed-din, and the Grand Vizier. Numerous 
princes of the blood followed in other victorias. | 

A hush settled on the closely packed chamber. Everyone 

stood, and no voice was raised when Sultan Abdul Hamid 
arrived, clad in a dark-grey military coat edged with red, 
heavy gold epaulets on his shoulders. He stood there in pub- 
lic for the first time in the thirty-three years of his reign, 
without his bodyguard—facing the immense assembly filled 
with his enemies. 
- He took his place in the box at the right of the president 
of the parliament. He brought his white-gloved hand to 
his fez in salute, then handed the speech from the throne to’ 
the master of ceremonies, who carried it to the secretary 
to be read. 

Alcmene’s eyes never left the sultan’s figure, and she 
thought that he looked less worried than when she had seen 
him at his prayers. 

The sultan leaned forward, listening to his own speech, 
his hands clasping his sword-hilt. After the reading there was 
a blare of trumpets, followed by the boom of one hundred 
cannon, which announced to the city of Constantinople that 
parliament was open. The Sheik-ul-Islam, the head of the 
Mohammedan church, in his white robes and deep yellow 
turban, stood up, and with him the entire assembly. He 
turned toward the group of priests. The oldest, with arms 
outstretched, palms upward, offered a prayer. 

After the prayer, to the surprise of all, the sultan spoke, 
one hand resting on his sword, the other extended toward the 
deputies, 

“It gives me pleasure to see you here. May. Allah grant 
success to the constitution.” AR dene 

Slowly he brought his right hand to his fez, in salute, and 
left the room. 

Mr. Floras took his daughter to stay over night with 
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Delarah. At the entrance to Ali Pasha’s house stood a 
brougham from the palace, and as Alcmene mounted the 
stairway, Nazip Hanoum came down weeping bitterly. She 
took the Greek child in her arms, and between sobs 
told her that at daybreak Princess Malkhatoun had found 
her mother, the sultana, dead in her bed. 

“Oh, take me with you to her,’’ Alcmene implored. 

“TI can’t. I was told to come alone. See, I am not even tak- 
ing Mechmet Ali with me.” 

Alcmene felt the death of Malkhatoun’s mother deeply as 
she pictured to herself the desolation of the princess. She 
asked the Validé Hanoum if she might stay until Nazip 
Hanoum returned. 

“But why ask, little flower petal, when you know how 
happy we are to have you with us?” and a eunuch was sent 
to Mr. Floras’s bank with a letter. When Nazip Hanoum came 
back the next day, she did nothing but weep, in spite of the 
Mohammedan belief that to mourn the dead is displeasing 
to Allah. 

Alcmene at first pleaded for some word about Malkhatoun, 
then said severely, ““Nazip Hanoum, I stayed over a day to 
hear about Princess Malkhatoun, and now you tell me 
nothing.” 

Hysterically Nazip Hanoum replied, ““The day before she 
died, the sultana made Malkhatoun’s nurse promise to try 
to get her out of the palace.” 

“Oh, if we could only do that!” Alcmene exclaimed. 

But Nazip Hanoum wept the harder. “It is impossible, I 
tell you—and I won't help—I won't.” Then, checking her 
outburst, she added, “‘Princess Malkhatoun asked me to tell 
you— What was it?” She put her hand to her forehead. ‘‘Some- 
thing about a seed, but I can’t remember.” 
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Oink to the political situation in Tur- 
key, the Floras family did not go to Vienna. They remained 
on the island, where relatives and friends from Constanti- 
nople came to join them for the Christmas and New Year 
holidays. After which the house resumed its quiet routine. 

Although it could not be said that Delarah had really 
shared Alcmene’s studies, yet her absence took from them a 
certain savor, and the whole household missed her. Hence, 
one crisp January noon, when a closed carriage drove up and 
Delarah sprang out of it, Alcmene was moved to poetic 
rapture. 

“You are the best gift of the New Year. Mamma, who do 
you think is here?” she shouted. 

“Why, Delarah!” Mrs. Floras opened her arms to the little 
Turkish girl. 

Ecstatically Delarah embraced her. “The effendi, my father, 
said I could come for just a little visit. Did you miss me, Helen 
Hanoum?”’ 

‘Miss you? We all missed you.” 

“I missed you even in my sleep. But now I am here, and I 
shall not think of when I have to go.” 

At luncheon Delarah gazed about her with delight. “Every- 
thing is as it used to be. While I—when I am away from here 
_I don’t feel all of me together. The biggest part is with you.” 

The afternoon passed quickly, and at its end they drove 
down to the quai to meet Mr. Floras. It was already dark, at 
this time of year, the streets being lighted only by a few 
kerosene lamps. 
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: As usual, the carriage stopped some distance from the land. 
ing, and the two girls, bundled in their fur-lined’ Coats, 
walked to meet Alcmene’s father. Anxiously the Turkish 
child watched to see how he would act on seeing her, and 
her face flooded with rosy color when he exclaimed, “Why, 
Delarah, what a pleasant surprise!” 

In the evening she sat by Mrs. Floras and watched Alcmene 
studying Greek with her father. Contrary to her habit, she 
presently spoke to him. “Floras Effendi, why is it necessary 
to have many languages, and many gods? Couldn’t we all 
have one, and be friends?” 

Mr. Floras smiled at her kindly. “A language is the expres- 
sion of a nation, and since there are many nations, there are 
many languages. But really, Delarah, there is only one God, 
though He is called by different names. And He wants us— 
for our own happiness and for the good of all—to love each 
other.”’ 

“Then why don’t we, Floras Effendi? Before I came here 
I used to think the Turks were the greatest people in the 
world, and—and the others—” she waved her hand “—they 
were nothing.” | | 

“Still that did not prevent you and Alcmene from loving 
each other. That is because you know us better. You have 
learned that in reality we are no different from you,” 

Somberly she gazed at Mr. Floras from between her eye- 
lashes. “We are very different,” she said. | 
. He felt that she had not finished with her questions. “There 
is something that still puzzles you, isn’t there, Delarah?” 

“I don’t know how to say it. I have told the effendi, my 
father, much about my Helen Hanoum. He knows that I 
love her to the overflow of my heart. And I also told him 
that she loves me. Yet the effendi, my father, has never seen 
Helen Hanoum. Why?” 7 


“If I came to see your father, I shouldn’t see his women, 
should I>” 
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“It’s not the same, Floras Effendi. No man can see our 
women. But my Helen Hanoum sees her men friends, and 
sits at the table with them. It’s only the effendi, my father, 
she doesn’t see. Is he not your friend?” 

“It is a Greek custom, nothing more.” 

“And the Greek custom is that a Turk is not a friend?” 
Fortunately for Mr. Floras, Delarah went on. “Yesterday, 
when I begged the effendi, my father, to let me come here 
again, he said, ‘My little daughter, do they want to have 
you, as much as you want to go to them?’ I said, ‘Yes, they do.’ 
He asked me how I knew, and I told him because Alcmene 
taught me to pray for a miracle that would make us sisters 
so we might live together for always. 

“The effendi, my father, closed his eyes and did not speak 
for a long time. Then very seriously he said: ‘Delarah, when 
I first asked Floras Effendi to let you go to his house and 
study with his little hanoum, he did not want you. He tried 
in every way to prevent it—just because he is a Greek and 
I am a ‘Turk. Does he like you now?’ 

“T answered: ‘I do not know.’ 

“And the effendi, my father, said, ‘I am going to let you 
go back for a few days so that you can find out how he feels.’ ” 
She held out her hand toward Mr. Floras. “I’m not like 
Alcmene—I cannot find things out by myself, so I must ask. 
Do you like me, Floras Effendi?” 

Mr. Floras was so moved he could not speak for a moment. 
“How can I help it when my wife and daughter love you so 
much?” 

Her gaze remained thoughtfully centered on him. 

“There is something else you want to ask, isn’t there?” 
he prompted her. 

“Not to ask—but to know. And how am I to know when I 
am so different from Alcmene? That day when Muchtar was 
killed, and we were lost, and that Anatolian youth stole her 
money, even though I was weeping most of the time, I knew 
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that Alcmene would find some way to save us. But I cannot 
find the answer to things as she does.” 

“Suppose you ask, and if I know, I will tell you.” 

“It is this way, Floras Effendi: the first day I saw Alcmene 
I liked her, and when I saw Helen Hanoum, I gave her my 
heart, but when I saw you, fear shook me—and I am still 
afraid of you. Why?” 

“That's easy to explain, Delarah. You have been brought 
up without the companionship of men. Therefore a man is 
a strange thing to you. And sometimes what is strange gives 
us fear. But you are not really afraid of me, or you would 
not have asked me all your questions.” 

Both her hands went to her breast. “I asked because the 
effendi, my father, wants to know, but inside I am quaking, 
and I have tried not to weep.” She dropped her head in the 
lap of Mrs. Floras and abandoned herself to the tears she had 
been holding back. 

Mr. Floras said in Greek to his wife, ““Iake the poor baby 
uptsairs and comfort her.” 

Two days later Ali Pasha’s slaves returned to conduct De- 
larah back to town. She held her woe-begone face up to Mrs. 
Floras to be kissed, but this time she did not weep. 
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ELEN,” Mr. Floras asked, “what is that 

trunk you sent to the bank?” 

“Trunk? I sent no trunk, Kimon.”’ 

“It came this morning, addressed to you.” 

“I hope it doesn’t contain dynamite to blow up the bank.” 

Mr. Floras laughed. “If it does, you must have sent it, 
because the card on the trunk was addressed in your hand- 
writing.” 

“My handwriting! How could that be? Did you open it?” 


“I had no key; so I had it locked u til th I 
— p un € mystery is 


“Are you worried about it?” 
“There are plenty of other things to wo about, j 
t, 

now, Helen, besides a stray canker a sree 

The next evening, on her husband’s return from the city, 
Mrs. F loras exclaimed, “I have solved the mystery of the 
handwriting on the trunk. The last time Delarah was with 
us, she brought me a card and asked me to write down my 
name and the address of your bank. I had l 
ten about it.” RAS ere 

Mr. Floras nodded. “Ali Pasha solved the m 

ystery, too. He 

dropped into the bank today, shook hands with me, left in 
my hand a trunk key, and went out without a word. I im- 
agine he is followed by agents of the Young Turks, and knows 
it. You had better come to town with me tomorrow, and we 
will find out what is in the trunk.” 


In the strong room of the bank, with the door locked on 
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the inside, Mr. and Mrs. Floras opened the trunk. ‘The upper 
part of it was filled with exquisite Oriental garments, price- 
less old shawls, and a costly fur-lined cloak. Underneath was 
a box filled with jewels, and three other boxes containing 
securities and English bank notes. In one of these was a let- 
ter, in Turkish, which the banker read carefully, and then 
read again. 

His wife watched him anxiously. After the second read- 
ing, he moved his chair closer to hers, and spoke, in a tone 
so low as to be barely audible: 

“This letter is a kind of last will and testament of Ali 
Pasha. He fears that if the Young ‘Turks get their hands on 
his fortune, his family will be left destitute. He therefore en- 
trusts it all to me, and begs me to take care of those dear 
to him.” 

“That is a pretty serious undertaking.” 

“It is the greatest mark of confidence that has ever been 
shown me.” 

“And Delarah?”’ 


“No word of instruction about her. He says only that these 


garments and jewels are a present to you—‘ a poor expression’ 
of his gratitude for the love you have shown her.” 

“What do you make of all this, Kimon?”’ 

“We shall have to wait and see. The important thing now 
is to take care of this money. I bought the securities for him 
and know they amount to fifteen thousand English pounds. 
I had difficulty in inducing him to invest so much. Like most 
of the rich Turks, he preferred to keep his fortune in English 
bank notes. I shall take a safe-deposit box in his name and 
place half the securities and a few thousand pounds in it. 
If he is arrested and his fortune confiscated, as he fears, it 
will be better if the Young Turks find a certain amount here, 
since they must know that he has been doing business with 
me.” 

“And the bank notes, what do they amount to?” 
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“A hundred thousand pounds, he says.” 
Mrs. Floras gasped. “All in cash?” 

“yes 

“What are you going to do with them?” 
First we will count them.” 


They amounted to ten thousand pound : 
Pasha had said. P s more than Ali 


“He doesn’t know how to count very well,” Helen Floras 
remarked. 

“I think you are mistaken. He writes: ‘I place one hundred 
thousand English pounds in your charge for my family.’ The 
extra ten thousand, I think, are his way of paying me in ad- 
vance for what I am going to do for his family.” 

“Are you going to leave the money here in your bank?’ 

“I shall take most of it and half the securities to the 
English Embassy. Thank God the ambassador is a friend of 
mine. I shall tell him I have reason to believe trouble is com- 
ing in ‘Turkey, and beg him to send this money to the Bank 
of England.” 

“But of what, exactly, is Ali Pasha afraid?” 

“He thinks the Young Turks need money and don’t dare 
levy heavy taxes which would make them unpopular, and 
that their agents are insidiously arousing the rabble, with 
the help of the more ignorant priests. There will be an at- 
tempted counter-revolution, which they will suppress. Then 

they will place the blame on the sultan, dethrone him, and 
confiscate his wealth. The rich pashas will be the next victims. 

“If he is right, Helen, the Young Turks will send for the 
heads of the banks in Constantinople and demand that they 
hand over the money belonging to the adherents of the sul- 
tan—and we shall have no choice except to obey.” 

; At the British Embassy, Mrs. Floras remained in the car- 

rye When her husband rejoined her, she asked, ‘Will he 
OMFS: | 

“Yes, though it is rather irregular. He laughs at my fears. 
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The Young Turks are all right, he says. Sometimes the English 
believe what they want to believe.” 


As the weeks passed, it seemed as if the belief of the Eng- 
lish ambassador was well-founded. 

Delarah reappeared at the Floras home and resumed her 
studies from Monday to Saturday with a willingness she had 
not shown hitherto. 

One afternon she awoke from her nap and sat up on her 
cot. “The effendi, my father, has told me that my grand- 
mother is wrong. Allah has not written the fate of every per- 
son on his forehead. We must work for ourselves. And, Little 
Heart, he said to me, ‘You believed that your life was to be 
an easy one, Delarah, because I was rich and powerful. But 
nothing is certain in this world’—just as you said, Alcmene 
—‘and therefore, treasure of my heart, for your own good you 
must work harder and learn more.’ ” 

Delarah waggled her golden head in amazement. “To think 
that you should have known that—and you only eleven. ‘Tell 
me, Little Heart, am I learning more?” 

“Oh, yes! Madame Gerard told mamma that you were like 
a different child.” 

“But I’m not different. That’s what makes it so hard.” 
Delarah got off her cot and sat on the edge of Alcmene’s. 
“Little Heart, I may be learning more from books, but I 
don’t yet know how to put things into words.” She laid her 
hand on her heart. “In here is fear. I lose it when I am with 
you, but when I go back home, it comes again—because there 
is fear in my house. My grandmother is all the time listening 
for something. And the effendi, my father, talks and talks 
with her. My two oldest sisters have gone to Anatolia. Three 
big harars—you know, those woolen sacks in which you can 
put everything—were filled with their clothes. And the effendi, 
my father, keeps on asking me: ‘You are learning all you can, 
Delarah?’ He has changed, too. I asked him if he was ill, and 
he answered ‘No.’ But he is thinner—much thinner. And 
when he kisses me it is as if it were for the last time.” 
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0) THE FOLLOWING Monday Delarah 
appeared with a box in her hand and laid it on Alcmene’s 
lap. “Open it. It is for both of us.” 

Alcmene untied the ribbon and opened the box. It con- 
tained six dainty handkerchiefs. 

“Can you think where they came from?” 

“Their perfume reminds me of the palace.” 

“Aman! Aman! but you are of such smartness. Nazip Ha- 
noum brought the package yesterday and said it was from 
Princess Malkhatoun for you and for me.” 

They spread the handkerchiefs out, and exclaimed in de- 
lighted wonder at the beauty of the embroidery. 

“Look at this butterfly!” Alcmene cried. “It is like a live 
one, the colors are so real. And, Delarah, look—the eyes are 
made of jewels.” Another was roses, and the next a garland 
of violets, with the hearts of yellow topaze. 

“Little Heart, you choose first,” Delarah instructed. 

“No, you are the older. You choose first.” 

“I might take what you would like to have.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t you?” 
aoe shook her head. “I want you to have what you 

ike.” 

‘Then let’s leave it to chance.” 

They closed their eyes, and each child took one. The game 
delighted Delarah. After each had three, they opened their 
eyes and examined their pickings. 

_ “It seems to me that I did get the best,” Delarah remarked 
despondently. 
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“You couldn't, because they are all best.” 

Delarah studied hers carefully. “Little Heart, could you 
say which is the prettiest of my three?” 

“The one with the garland of violets, because it has more 
jewels.” | 

“Then that will go to my Helen Hanoum.” 

Alcmene spread out hers. ‘“‘And which of mine is the pret- 
tiest?”’ 

“The butterfly.” 

“Then that goes to mamma, too.” 

Delarah clapped her hands. “Now Helen Hanoum, and 
you, and I all have two. Let us take them to her.” 

“Yes, and let us make her the Turkish salutation.” But this 
ceremony had to be cut short because the carriage had arrived 
with Miss Arundel. 

In the afternoon, as they were undressing for their rest, 
Delarah asked, ““Would you do some thinking for me?” - 

“What about?” 

“About Nazip Hanoum. After she gave me the package yes- 
terday she was a long time with the effendi, my father. When 
he had gone, I went to her room to show her the handker- 
chiefs and found her on the sofa, weeping. I put my arms 
around her and kissed her, and she asked, “What do you kiss 
me for?’ I told her I kissed her because she wept. But she was 
hurt. She said, “Then you do not kiss me because you love 
me?’ I answered that I had not known she wanted me to 
love her.” 

“Did you never kiss her before, Delarah?”’ | 

“No. She acted as if she didn’t want the people in our 
house to love her. I said to her: ‘I can love you, if you want 
me to, Nazip Hanoum, and I’m sorry you are so unhappy.’ 
She began to cry harder, and said: ‘I am unhappy because 
Princess Malkhatoun’s nurse wants. me to—’ But then she 
stopped and said she could not tell me because she was afraid. 
And what do you think, Little Heart, she put her arms around 
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me and kissed me, and begged me to tell no one. Little Heart, 
you do such powerful thinking, can you do some now and 
find out what it is Princess Malkhatoun’s nurse wants Nazip 
Hanoum to do that makes her cry so hard?” 

Alcmene cocked her head on one side, and in her wise-owl 
way replied, “This is too big a thinking. I shall have to ask 
my father.” 

“No, no, Little Heart, Nazip Hanoum said I was to tell 
no one.” Delarah’s big blue eyes opened wide with fright, 
“but I told you.” | 

“Let us pretend you never did.” 

“And that will be as if I hadn’t?” 

Alcmene nodded, relieved that the necessity for such hard 
thinking was over. 

Delarah lowered her voice. “There is still more that makes 
fear. The effendi, my father, came into our room in the 
night when he thought I was asleep. He told my grandmother 
that there would be new trouble in our country, and she had 
better send more of the household to Anatolia. I heard my 
grandmother ask, ‘What are you afraid of, pasha effendi, my 
son?’ ”’ 

“And what was he afraid of?” 

“I—I don't know. I was falling asleep, and it all got mixed 
up in my head, only I know she wept.” 

Alcmene sat in thoughtful silence. 

‘Are you trying to find out, Little Heart, what the effendi, 
my father, said?” 

“No. I was thinking about Sultan Abdul Hamid. Your 
father is his friend, and you think of him as good. But, 
Delarah, most people consider him wicked.” 

Delarah’s blue eyes were luminous. “The effendi, your 
father, once said to me: ‘When we know each other better, 

we learn to like each other better.’ The effendi, my father, 
knows our good sultan, and he likes him.” 

“That is true, but in Paris, in Vienna, in London—wher- 
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ever we go—people don’t speak well of him.” 

“The effendi, your father, how does he speak of our 
sultan?” 

Alcmene considered. “I heard him say to a guest that be- 
cause the sultan is astute, the Europeans haven’t stolen ‘Tur- 
key from the Turks.” 

“If the eflendi, your father, and the effendi, my father, 
speak well of our sultan, why bother about anyone else? I 
only wish I could understand why fear has come to live in 
our house, since that thing—what do you call it—was granted 
by the sultan?” 

“You mean the constitution.” 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

The little daughter of the Turks and the little daughter of 
the Greeks eyed each other in perplexity and bewilderment. 
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Y DAUGHTER, if you should wake up 
in the night and hear a boat at our pier, disembarking men 
and materials, will you try to remember that the foundation 
of your character is Stoicism?’’ Mr. Floras asked, laughing. 

“Will they bring those long boxes again, papa?” 

“No, those are already here. But they will bring plenty of 
other things, since they may remain longer than they did 
last time.” 

“And they will dig more sunken gardens?” 

“What we need are already dug. There are other matters 
for them to attend to.” 

“You will tell me nothing more, papa?” 

“No. There is no need.” 

Alcmene did not hear the arrival of the boat. In the 
morning she discovered the carriage house was alive with 
Cephalonians; and that evening when they drove down to 
meet her father she noticed that their outer wall was being 
built higher, with broken glass thickly imbedded in cement 
along the top. Her busy mind began to wonder whether 
there was fear in her home, as there was in that of Delarah. 

She put her hand into her mother’s and asked, “Mamma, 
why are the Cephalonians here, and why are they raising our 
wall, and putting glass along the top? Is it because we are 
afraid of something?” 

“T don’t believe so, darling. It is just a precaution.” 

“A precaution against what?” 

Mrs. Floras laughed. ‘I’m not bothering my head about 
it. Why should you bother yours?”’ 
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‘Mamma, Delarah says there is fear in her home. Is that 
fear coming to our home, too?” 

“We are not Turks, or close friends of the sultan.” 

“Tf Delarah hadn’t fallen asleep, she would have heard 
what her father told her grandmother. It had to do with the 
sultan and the Young Turks.” 

‘When one is falling asleep, one is apt to mix up reality 
and unreality. Don’t let Delarah talk of fear. ‘Iry to comfort 
her and make her brave. I wish we could have her with us 
more.” 

Alcmene patted her mother’s arm. “Mamma, would you 
be happy if she were my real sister?” 

“T think I should be, Alcmene.” 

“Then, mamma, please pray, too, because Delarah and | 
are praying for a miracle that would make us sisters. And if 
you pray, too, the good God will know that it is with your per- 
mission.” | 

“That won’t be hard for me to do,” Mrs. Floras answered, 
smiling. 

Their trip to the boat landing that evening was In vain. 
Mr. Floras did not disembark from the steamer. His tele- 
gram, as so often happened in Turkey, was not delivered un- 
til long after they returned home. 


Kimon Floras and his friends were anxious, and stayed 
longer hours in their offices, consulting with each other. They 
felt that Turkey was slipping into chaos. 

The enthusiasm which had greeted the constitution had 
cooled. The Christians were finding out that its fine phrases 
about equality were not meant for them, while the Young 
Turks were learning that ruling a country required more than 
the ability to make fiery speeches. ‘They were without expe- 
rience in governing, and they lacked the natural ability 
which might have taken its place. Mustafa Kemal, that able 
Turk who a decade or so later was to save the country, was 
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still an unknown young officer somewhere in Anatolia. 

Especially did the Young Turks need money, yet they did 
not dare impose new taxes for fear of becoming unpopular, 
and popularity was their stock in trade. And there on the 
throne sat Abdul Hamid, reputed to have amassed in his 
coffers, during the thirty-two years of his reign, the wealth 
of the nation. If they could dethrone him, not only would 
his vast possessions be theirs, but also those of the pashas 
who had waxed rich under his wing. 

Yet under what pretext could they dethrone him, now that 
he had become popular through granting the constitution? 

What the Young Turks lacked in statesmanship they made 
up in cunning. There were many fanatical, reactionary 
Turks who loathed the constitution and thought it was meant 
to deprive them of their rule over their Christian subjects. 
The Young Turks—apostles of liberalism—sent their agents 
among these reactionaries and secretly incited them to revolt 
and to stage a counterrevolution. 

Their scheming was entirely successful, and the counter- 


revolution broke out even more suddenly than had the rey- 
olution. 


Knowing all about it beforehand, the Young ‘Turks sup- 
pressed it with ease. Their army from Salonica marched 
against the city in overwhelming numbers, while their press 
loudly asserted that the sultan had financed the counterrevo- 
lution and had thus proved himself the enemy of the people. 

On Monday following the counterrevolution Delarah ap- 
peared at the Floras home with a look of unusual anxiety in 
her eyes. She put her hand in that of Mrs. Floras and gazed 
up at her. “‘Helen Hanoum, have you no fear in your heart?” 

“What kind of fear, my sweet one?” 

“Fear of the Young ‘Turks. They are bad and cruel, and 
they said lies about our Padishah. The effendi, my father, 
was in the palace when they arrived with their army. Under 
the very windows of the sultan’s room they shot the officers 
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and soldiers who were faithful to him. And they forced their 
way into the sultan’s room by killing all those who opposed 
them. 

‘The effendi, my father, and other faithful ones were with 
him. The Young Turks showed no respect for our sultan. 
They told him he was no longer their ruler but their pris- 
oner and that they were going to take him up to Salonica. 
He asked if they would allow him to take his household 
with him. They laughed, and answered that he had better 
take as few as possible, because he was not going to have 
much money. So he took only a few of his own family.” 

“Did he take Princess Malkhatoun?” Alcmene asked. 

‘No. Her nurse said she was very sick, and in bed.” 

Mrs. Floras caressed the golden head of Delarah, and bent 
down and kissed her. “Did your father say whether they have 
already taken the sultan away?” 

“Yes, they have. And the effendi, my father, said the wailing 
and weeping of his household was terrible to hear.” 

“Did they allow your father to see the sultan off?” 

“Oh, no. He, with all the faithful who were with our sul- 
tan, was locked up in a room, and kept there without food 
and water. They expected any minute to be killed. The 
effendi, my father, said that the Young Turks went over the 
palace, and took all the money there was, and were disap- 
pointed because they found only a little more than a million 
English pounds.” 

“Then you have seen your father?” 

“Yes, they let him go the next day, because he is—’”’ Delarah 
stopped. “I can’t remember the word.” 

“Liberal?” Mrs. Floras suggested. 

“Yes, that’s the word. He came home.” Delarah’s eyes welled 
up in tears. “He was like a stranger. My grandmother had 
him rubbed with hot, sweet oil, and fed with clotted milk. In 
our house no one speaks except in whispers. No one sings 
any more. And the effendi, my father, lives in our part of the 
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house, and sits with closed eyes, and never any more does he 
finger his beads, because his hands tremble.” 

Delarah touched her heart. “There is so much pain in here, 
my Helen Hanoum, and we are getting fewer and fewer, too. 
Some more of my relatives have gone away. My grandmother 
had all the slaves come to her room. She talked with them, 
deciding which were to go and which to remain with us. 
And we all look as if we were afraid of each other.” 

Mrs. Floras gathered Delarah into her arms. “My darling, 
all this will pass. And while you are here, try to forget it, and 
be happy. I am so glad you came.” 

“This morning the effendi, my father, took me close in 
his arms and said, ‘I am going to send you back to your friends. 
And, Delarah, there is a way by which you can make me 
happy. Try to become more like your little friend.’ Alcmene, 
Little Heart, can you help me to learn more, after the teach- 
ers go, because I want to make him happy. I don’t even have 
to take an afternoon rest.” 

At luncheon she had to be coaxed to eat. She looked about 
her as if dazed, and kept on repeating, “Everything here is just 
the same, and there is no fear.” 

Mrs. Floras went up to their room and insisted that Delarah 
take her rest. She sat by her cot and sang a lullaby until the 
child fell asleep. 

In her dancing and singing Delarah tried harder than she 
ever had. And after tea she brought her English books to 
Alcmene and asked to be helped with the morrow’s lesson. 
Strenuously she applied herself, and every day she learned 
more than she formerly learned in a week. In the evening, 
when Alcmene was studying Greek with her father, Mrs. 
Floras sat with Delarah in the small sitting room, helping 
her with the next morning’s lesson. 

One night, two weeks later, Mr. Floras said that he had 
received word that he was to bring Delarah into the city, 
where a slave would meet her at the landing. 
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“I will take my books with me, to read to the effendi, my 
father, to show him that I am learning. That will make him 
happy.” 

She did not return on the following Monday. Mr. Floras 
told his wife that some of the pashas who had formed the 
circle about the sultan had been arrested, but that Ali Pasha 
was still free and seemed to have been accepted by the Young 
Turks. “He came to the bank today and told me that Enver 
Pasha had said to him that they were going to utilize his ex- 
perience in Europe. He hopes they will send him as ambassa- 
dor, and then he can take Delarah, as well as Nazip Hanoum 
and his youngest son, out of the country. Nevertheless he 
added, ‘I have had that passport you wanted made out for 
Delarah. I trust to Allah that we shall not be forced to use it.’ 
Yet there was fear in his eyes as he spoke.” 
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LETTER ARRIVED at the bank for 
Alcmene. Mr. Floras tossed it to her when he reached home. 

“Why, it’s from Delarah,” she cried. 

“Read it to us,” her mother urged. 

Alcmene read: “ “Little Heart, this is the way it happened. 
I wept because I was unhappy, and that made the effendi, my 
father, unhappy, too, and he said, “I'll do the best I can.” 
And because now the Young Turks like him, he was able to 
get this paper, which I am putting in the letter. This paper 
will permit the effendi, your father, to take you and me to 
the station. You will find me sitting with my slaves at the 
landing of the boat that goes to Scutari. The train that takes 
Princess Malkhatoun, with the women of our sultan, to 
Anatolia leaves about midday. The effendi, your father, will 
know. I shall be at my place early. Because I knew you would 
like to see Princess Malkhatoun before she left, I did all this. 
You see how much I love you. I am praying twice every day 
for the miracle, and I hope you have not forgotten to. Am I 
not growing a mind to write all this myself? Delarah.’ ”’ 

Mr. Floras examined the permit. “Ali Pasha must indeed 
be in favor with the Young ‘Turks to have obtained it. Or 
perhaps it doesn’t matter to them who goes to see those poor 
women off.” 

“Will you take me, father?” 

“T don’t know, Alcmene. I shall have to sleep over it.” 

“Father!’’ Alcmene planted herself before him. “Do you 
remember that when poor Muchtar was killed you said you 
were pleased with me and would do anything I wanted? I 
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didn’t want anything just then and asked if I might keep the 
promise to use when I did want something, and you said I 
could. Now, father, I want something very much. If I don't 
go to see Princess Malkhatoun, I shall be unhappy all my 
life.” 

“Alcmene, you must accept your father’s judgment. I said 
I would sleep over it, and if I think it wise, I will take you.” 

“But father, you always taught me that a promise given 
must be honored.” 

“Yes, but I must not take you where I do not think it would 
be safe.” 


After Alcmene had gone to bed, Mrs. Floras asked, “Why 
do you hesitate about taking her?” 

“I can’t tell exactly. These are dangerous times. Suppose 
there should be rioting by fanatical adherents of the sultan? 
I must think the matter over from every angle.” 

“Did Ali Pasha give you the letter?” 

“No. A man servant brought it.” 

“Still, Kimon, if he is willing to let Delarah go, there can’t 
be any real danger.” 

“Why do you want Alcmene to go, Helen?” 

‘Because her feelings about this are so strong, and I am 
afraid she will be unhappy if she doesn’t try for a last word 
with Malkhatoun.” 

Alcmene appeared at the breakfast table dressed for the 
trip, and asked with elaborate unconcern, “We are going to 
take the first boat, father?” 

“Who said we were going to take any boat?” 

She put her arms around his neck. “Oh yes, father, we will 
take the boat.” 

He fluffed up her curly hair, reluctant to take her, and 
more unwilling to disappoint her. 

“And think papa,” she coaxed, “I am going to see Delarah. 
Perhaps she will come back with us tonight.” 
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“Oh, I hope she will,”’ Mrs. Floras cried. ‘After all, Kimon, 
the only thing that is likely to happen is that they may not 
let you go on the platform, in spite of the permit.” 


Delarah was sitting close by the entrance to the ferryboat. 
She rushed up to Alcmene and hugged her. 

‘“‘Are you coming back to the island with us? Mamma and 
I want you to very much,” 

Delarah shook her head, tears in her eyes. “No, Little 
Heart, my slaves will wait here and take me home again. It 
makes the effendi, my father, happy to have me with him. 
But Alcmene, I am not forgetting to learn. Every day I 
study my lessons, and I read them to him, and that makes 
him happy, too.” 

They boarded the ferryboat, and sat up on deck, with 
hands clasped. At Scutari they took a carriage and drove to 
the station from which the trains for Anatolia started. After 
reading the permit, the officer in command of the soldiers 
drawn up in front of the station touched his fez and allowed 
the three to pass on to the platform, where a train was wait- 
ing, its engine puffing. 

“Stand by the doorway,” Mr. Floras said. ““They will have 
to pass through this way.” 

Presently a procession of carriages arrived, bringing the 
sultan’s womenfolk, who got out and hurried through the 
station to the train. To the children’s dismay, all looked 
exactly alike, in coarse black tchit-tcharfs, with black veils 
over their faces. 

‘“‘We shall never be able to know Malkhatoun,” Alcmene 
whispered disconsolately. 

In melancholy procession these poor imperial women 
straggled past the two children, whose quest seemed hope- 
less. Then one shapeless bundle of black stopped beside 
Alcmene, and a silvery voice breathed, ‘“Hediyé!” 

“Malkhatoun?” Alcmene gasped. 
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‘The woman by the side of the little princess caught her 
arm and hurried her on. 

Delarah and Alcmene ran alongside, the latter pleading, 
“Please let me speak to her. I came here for her.” 

“Go away!” the woman said tensely, but not unkindly. 

The soldiers shepherded the blackrobed women into the 
compartments of the train, each of which had its separate 
door opening onto the platform, where even the shades at 
the windows were pulled down. 

The girls watched the line of black ghosts disappearing 
into the train of hopelessness, till not one was left on the 
platform. - 

From Anatolia, another train came puffing into the sta- 
tion and drew up on the track on the other side of the 
imperial train. It was noontime, and on the balcony of the 
tall minaret of a nearby mosque, a muezzin appeared and 
began to chant the call to noonday prayers. ‘These muezzins 
are selected for the beauty of their voices, and this call to 
prayer thrills even non-Mohammedans, so beautiful is the 
chanting. 

As the Mohammedan religion requires, all the train hands 
and station officials hastened to the fountain close by to 
make their ablutions before facing toward Mecca and saying 
their prayers. 

When this ceremony was ended, they resumed their tasks, 
and the leisurely puffing of the engine became more earnest. 
A whistle blew, and there followed the clank of the coup- 
lings as one car after the other was jerked into motion. 

Alcmene stared after the moving train in all the help- 
lessness of her eleven years. Delarah was crying softly at her 
side. 

“Come children,” Mr. Floras said, “there is nothing more 
you can do. We must go.” 

Alcmene still lingered, as if her longing could bring back 
the train. 7 
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“Come children,’ Mr. Floras repeated. 

Dismally they followed him toward the entrance. As they 
reached the doorway of the waiting-room, a slight figure, 
with a colored shaw] thrown over her head and pinned under 
her chin, touched Alcmene’s arm. 

Before his daughter could cry out the name of Malkha- 
toun, Mr. Floras put his hand on her shoulder and whis- 
pered, “Hush!” in a warning tone. 

‘The color went from his face. Of all the possibilities for 
harm that had occurred to him, he had never thought of 
this—the worst of all. 

‘The only course that would save him was to give up the 
little princess to the soldiers. But that would be betraying 
her, who so trustingly had come to him. 

He took out his handkerchief and wiped the beads of 
perspiration from his forehead. It seemed as if he had stood 
there for an hour, instead of only a few seconds. 

“Come to the carriage—quickly,” he said at last. 

Through the soldiers, who were preparing to “fall in,” he 
shepherded the children, and hastened them to the Carriage. 

“Drive back to the boat landing,” he ordered the coach- 
man. 

“Oh, Malkhatoun, I thought you were gone forever—and 
here you are,” Alcmene whispered ecstatically. “This is my 
father.” 

The princess shyly looked up at him. “From eahat she 
told me of you, I knew you were most nice—and knowing 
this, I came to you.” 

“It was Delarah who got the permit,” Alcmene explained. 
“But for her we shouldn’t be here at all.” 

Delarah nodded her head proudly. 

Mr. Floras could see that none of the children realized 
that what had happened was a very serious matter, or that 
they were in any danger. 

“Listen to me, please, and don’t forget what I tell you. 
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You must not call Malkhatoun ‘princess.’ No one must find 
out who she is, or she will be taken away and sent back to 
Anatolia, and I may be put in prison or even killed for hav- 
ing taken her.” 

Delarah slipped her hand into that of Mr. Floras. “No, 
no, we shan’t call her ‘princess.’ ” 

‘“We shall do just as you say, papa.” But with the marvel of 
the escape still upon her, Alcmene asked: “How did you get 
out of the train? It seems like magic.” 

‘““My nurse did it all. She loved the sultana, my mother, 
and promised her to try to get me out of the palace, and 
send me to you. She and my mother both knew of the wish 
we had planted. After the sultana, my mother, died, my 
nurse sent for Nazip Hanoum and begged her to take me 
away, as Mechmet Ali’s nurse. But Nazip Hanoum was afraid, 
and would not do it. 

“When they took the sultan, I should have gone, too, but 
my nurse said I had smallpox and kept me in bed. Again 
she sent for Nazip Hanoum, but she was even more afraid 
of the Young ‘Turks than she had been of the sultan. 

“Today they ordered us all into carriages and brought us 
to the railroad. I was thinking of our wish, and how it hadn’t 
helped—and there you were! Because of the soldiers, my 

nurse would not let me speak to you. But as soon as we were 
in the compartment, and the other train came into the sta- 
tion, she snatched off my tchit-scharf and threw this shawl 
over me. ‘Allah is giving you a chance,’ she whispered. She 
showed me how to get out, and I mingled with the passengers 
from the other train, and came to you.” 

“Weren’t you frightened?” Delarah asked, in awe-struck 
tones. 

“I didn’t have time to be.” 

“It’s like a real story, with you the heroine!’ exclaimed 


Alcmene. 
Mr. Floras marveled at the resourcefulness of the nurse 
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and at the courage of this little princess, who had never been 
ie the palace grounds until today. But his anxiety about 
t C safety of them all increased every minute. What if, on the 
train, they should miss the princess, and send out an alarm? 
As if she read his thoughts, Malkhatoun went on. “‘No one 
th the train will notice that I am gone. ‘he women are so 
ee they can only weep, and we all look alike in our 
: ack tchit-tcharfs. Besides, my nurse thinks of everything. 
1€ is clever as a djinn. And at the end of the journey per- 
haps they will not bother about just one.” 
But Mr. Floras’s fears were not lessened. He opened the 
— ~ and told the coachman not to stop at the ferry 
oat landing but a little farther on wh : 
pelligr ieee where the rowboats were 
icine he ~~. and tipped the coachman generously 
ough to earn his gratitude, yet 
ka yet not enough to rouse his 
“May Allah protect you!” exclaimed 
; th 
aoe €d the coachman, touch- 
ae ay very blessing there was the hint of danger. “Yes 
may /illah protect me,” Mr. Floras muttered she 
way down to the boats. ee ee 
He chose one manned by two stout Anatolians and bar- 
gained with them to row across the Bosphorous and land 
them to the left of the Old Serai, where there was less chance 
of meeting anyone he knew. 
It took all his self-control to endur 
It e the delay of the bar- 
gaining. It was the habit in Turkey never to ere the ae 
asked, but always to beat it down, and he was afraid he might 
arouse suspicion if he took a b 
ane Oat without the customary 
The children were helped in and took their places in the 
stern on the cushions reserved for customers. Malkhatoun 
sat with clasped hands, drinking in all the sights. To her it 


was unbelievable—this freedom, this expanse, with no guard- 
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ians of women anywhere. She gave herself up to watching the 
little steamers plying back and forth, and the huge barges, 
each handled by a single man who propelled his clumsy craft 
creepingly along with one great oar. 

Obeying Mr. Floras’s injunction, the little girls spoke no 
word while crossing. In Stamboul he hired a closed carriage 
and drove to the one shop in this part of the city where ready- 
made clothing was sold. ‘““Keep the shades down, while I go 
in to buy a European dress,” he instructed. 

He got a dress and coat of dark-blue serge, and a black hat. 
Refusing the clerk’s offer to carry them to the carriage, he 
himself carried the box out and handed it in through the 
door. “Alcmene, help her put on this dress, and pack her own 
clothes in the box. I shall be back in a few minutes.” 

‘There was an optician’s shop near by, and there he bought 
a pair of dark glasses. Then he returned to the carriage, where 
Malkhatoun was already transformed into a European girl. 

‘The next question was where to take his charges for some- 
thing to eat. He dared not go to a restaurant where he might 
meet acquaintances. If an alarm should be sent out, some 
one might remember seeing him with three little girls. 
Therefore he chose a humble Greek eating place where he 
would be unlikely to see anyone he knew. 

The children were ravenous by this time, but he himself 
felt no hunger. With every passing moment, his anxiety in- 
creased. When it was discovered that Malkhatoun had dis- 
appeared—and that was only a question of time—the officer 
in charge of the soldiers at the station would doubtless be 
questioned. It is true he had not looked their way when they 
went out of the station, but was it certain he had not noticed 
that he had arrived with two little girls and departed with 
three? 

Sultan Abdul Hamid might be deposed and in exile, but 
his daughter was still an imperial princess, and to all appear- 
ances, he, Kimon Floras, had abducted her from the train on 
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which the government was sending her to Anatolia. For much 
less than that, Greeks had been destroyed and their fortunes 
confiscated. He was known to be wealthy—and the Young 
‘Turks needed money. 

Before entering the restaurant he again cautioned Malkha- 
toun not to speak at all, since no one must hear Turkish 
spoken. 


“I can speak French, bey effendi. So much the sultana, my 
mother, obtained for me.” 


_ “That is well. From now on, speak only French—and don’t 
call me ‘bey effendi.’ ” 

Shyly she asked, “What shall I call you, then? I want it to 
be nice, to please my heart.” 

“Would you like to call me ‘uncle’?” 

“Oh, thank you. I like that very much.” 

‘They entered a small restaurant where the bill-of-fare was 
written by hand in Greek. Mr. Floras read it aloud, translat- 
ing it into French, and asked the children to choose what 
they would like. 

‘To his surprise, Delarah took no interest in her food. She 

shook her head despondently when he urged her to tell him 
what she preferred, and seemed intent only on the talk of 
Alcmene and Malkhatoun. 
. “After I met you,” Alcmene was saying, “I found among 
my father’s books one on astronomy. It’s written in French— 
isn’t that lucky? I have been reading it, though I don’t under- 
stand much of it. But it has a lot of maps of the sky.” 

“What are maps?” Malkhatoun asked. 

“They are drawings showing where the stars are.’ 

Delarah sniffled, and wouldn’t start on her food until Mr. 
Floras coaxed her. He lingered over the meal, in order that 
he might take the last boat to the island, and arrive there 
after dusk. 

He had little appetite himself. He. a taken all the pre- 
cautions he could think of, et every time the door opened 
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and a newcomer entered, he sat rigid until it was evident 
that the person was not an official, searching for a child lost 
from the imperial train to Anatolia. 

The afternoon dragged slowly on. From time to time he 
would order more sherbets or coffee. This leisurely manner 
of dining excited no comment in Turkey, where eating was 
one of the chief amusements. 

Mr. Floras watched the hands of the cheap café clock 
crawling around the dial, and wondered if the proprietor 
had not forgotten to wind it up. But when he cautiously con- 
sulted his own watch, he found the clock correct. 

Finally the short winter afternoon drew to a close, and 
thankful that there was as yet no sign of alarm, he sent out 
for another closed carriage and drove with the children to 
the Galata Bridge. He got out with Delarah to take her to 
her waiting slaves. 

She waved good-bye to the other two without a word. Half 
way down the wide, wooden steps, Mr. Floras heard her snif- 
fling audibly, and saw her wiping her eyes. “Are you crying, 
Delarah?” he asked. 

“TI shall be sobbing, too, in a minute.” 

“But why?” 

“Because Alcmene has made me most unhappy.” 

He made her sit down on one of the steps, and sat down 
beside her. “How did Alcmene make you unhappy?” 

“You see, Floras Effendi, she and I have been praying for 
a long time to the great Allah to perform a miracle and make 
us sisters. After she met Princess Malkhatoun, she began to 
pray for her, too.” 

Sobs shook the little Turkish girl. With an effort she con- 
trolled herself. “‘I told Alcmene that if she prayed for Malk- 
hatoun and me, she would mix up the great Allah, and he 
might think it was Malkhatoun she wanted for a sister, and 
not me. She has mixed him up. She has! He has given her 
Malkhatoun instead of me. And she does not seem to mind 
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“Delarah, no one could mix up Allah. And now please stop 
crying, because I want you to do something very important 
for me,” 

Instantly the tears stopped, and a radiant smile appeared. 
But she gazed at him without belief, “I do something for you?” 

He nodded. “Something very important, too.” 

“Floras Effendi, with all of me I should like to do some- 
thing for you.” 

“Very well, then. You are to tell no one what happened at 
Scutari. The name of Malkhatoun must not cross your lips. 
If it does, it may even bring death to your Helen Hanoum. 
If your father should ask you, tell him I have asked you to 
Say nothing. You understand?” 

“I do, Floras Effendi, and I'll do it, because I want to 


please you, and because nothing must happen to my Helen 
Hanoum.” 


‘Then you know what you are to do.” 

She touched her lips with her fingers and shook her head. 

“Yes—silence!,” he said. “I know you will keep your word.” 

“I will, and—” She looked at him entreatingly. “You won’t 
let my Helen Hanoum love Malkhatoun instead of me?” 

“She will never love anyone instead of you.” 


‘We have made a promise to each other, haven’t we, Floras 
Effendi?” 


“We have. A solemn promise.” 
She took his hand and kissed it. 
They found her two slaves leaning against each other, fast 


asleep. When she spoke, they woke up instantly and took 
charge of her. 


“And don’t be unhappy, Delarah,” Mr. Floras said in 
French, “The good Allah can never make a mistake.” 


The last boat reached Prinkipo after the darkness had 


begun to fall. Mrs. Floras was waiting for them in the 
Carriage. 
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Alcmene threw her arms around her mother’s neck and 
whispered, “This is Malkhatoun, mamma. She escaped, and 
now belongs to us.” 

Mr. Floras put his finger to his lips, and his wife asked no 
questions. They drove home in silence. As the carriage drew 
up under the porte cochére, Mr. Floras said to his daughter 
in English, “Take your little friend up to your room, and 
lock the door until your mother comes up.” 

Mrs. Floras heard the story of the afternoon in the library, 
behind closed doors. ‘“What next, Kimon?” she asked in fear. 

‘We must get Malkhatoun and ourselves out of the coun- 
try as soon as possible. I will go to the Greek minister, and 
ask him to issue an emergency passport for her— ‘in place of 
the one she lost.’ He will ask no questions. In these troubled 
times we Greeks help each other without stickling at techni- 
calities. But how are you going to explain her presence here? 
It was dark when we arrived, and the coachman probably did 
not notice her. Anyway, he is the most taciturn man I know, 
and thinks of nothing outside of his horses. It’s here, in the 
house, that some question may arise.” 

“I can manage that, Kimon. I shall take Sophie into my 
confidence. It’s another story with Marie, she’s a scatterbrain 
and a gossip. Tomorrow morning you had better take her into 
town with you and send her to my cousin’s. I promised to let 
her have Marie when we went to Vienna, because she’s such 
an excellent seamstress. Explain that our departure has been 
unex pectedhy hastened.” 3 

“Unexpectedly hastened is certainly within the bounds of 
truth. I shall not draw an easy breath until we are out of the 
country. How shall you manage about the other servants?”’ 

“We'll pretend that Alcmene came down with—with—the 
measles. Since Sophie always insists on taking care of the 
child when she’s ill, she will bring up her meals—enough for 
two. And we'll keep the chambermaid out of Alcmene’s room 
for fear of infection. Now I'd better go up and see how the 
children are getting along.” 
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She found the two girls seated on the floor, with their hats 
and coats still on. Alcmene was displaying the maps of the 
Stars in the astronomy book. 

At her entrance, they scrambled to their feet, and Malkha- 
toun came up to her. ““Alcmene says that her German govern- 
ess comes tomorrow. I do not know German. May | start 
learning?” 

“Governess? H’m!’”’ Mrs. Floras had not thought about the 
governesses. “You know, my child, your escaping from the 
train and coming to us is not so simple a matter as it may 
seem to you. If you are traced here, the results will be dis- 
astrous. We are going to take you to Europe as soon as we 
can manage it. Till then, no one must even suspect that you 
are here, except Sophie.” 

“And Delarah, mamma?” Alcmene asked anxiously. “Isn't 
she coming with us?” 

“Her father has given no sign that he is going to let her 
go. Your father hasn’t even seen him for several days, and 
we cannot afford to wait. But pay attention now, Alcmene. 
Your door into the hall and into my room must be kept locked 
all the time. You must let no one in, except Sophie. Your 
meals will be brought up here.” 

She rejoined her husband in the library. ‘““There’s a com- 
plication I hadn’t thought of, Kimon—the governesses. I 
had forgotten all about them.” 

He gave a mirthless chuckle. “You find amusement in the 
situation, Kimon?”’ 

“IT am amused at the tricks Fate can play on one. All my 
life I have avoided social intercourse with the Turks. Now I 
am guardian of one pasha’s entire family, and ‘uncle’ to the 
sultan’s daughter—and in danger of my life for the honor. 
But the matter of the governesses is simple. I will write to all 
three that we are taking Alcmene to Europe as soon as she 
is able to travel, and enclose payment for the balance of the 
year.” 
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Sophie accepted the situation without question. If Mr. 
and Mrs. Floras chose to bring a strange child into the house 
and hide her upstairs, there must be some good reason for it— 
and for the secrecy as well. She arranged Alcmene’s sitting 


room for Malkhatoun and by never a look betrayed to any 


of the other servants that she was engaged in any unusual 
occupation. 

That night Mrs. Floras sat by the bedside of the little 
Turkish princess, so strangely brought into the household. 

‘We think it necessary to change your name, so that you 
may pass for a Greek child. You called Alcmene Hediyé, which 
I understand means a gift. Therefore we shall call you Doro- 
thea, which means a gift from God.” 

“I shall like being changed into a Greek girl. Now that 
the sultana, my mother, has gone from me, I want to forget 
all about the palace. Never shall I speak of it to anyone.” 

‘We mean to make you happy, Dorothea.” 

“T am already happy. I only wish the sultana, my mother, 
could know that I am with you.” 

‘Perhaps she does,” Mrs. Floras said softly. 
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D ELARAH did not find it hard to keep 
her promise to Mr. Floras. Her father was not at home, and 
when he did return, he was too preoccupied and worried to 
ask her questions. For several hours he was closeted with the 
Validé, and afterwards she talked with each of the slaves 
separately. ‘The connecting door leading to the men’s quar- 
ters, which was always kept closed, was propped open, and 
remained ajar all the time. 

Delarah asked her father, in the evening, when she was to 
go back to Alcmene and to her lessons. 

Somberly he replied, “Allah alone knows.” 

‘The fear that had come into the household, and which for a 
while had lifted, settled down again, darker than ever. The 
few remaining members of the family, and the slaves, were 
always whispering together that the great pashas were one 
by one being arrested. Delarah and her grandmother moved 
into another room, in order that her father might occupy 
theirs. 

The next morning Ali Pasha was sitting in the upper hall 
with Delarah, watching her copy words from her English 
reader, when a loud shout was heard from the men’s side of 
the house. 

Ali Pasha sprang to his feet. For a second he listened. ‘““The 
soldiers have come,” he cried, and ran from the hall. 

The noise continued in the men’s quarters, and Nazip 
Hanoum, veiled, and hugging her son, rushed from her room 
into the hall. All the slaves came and huddled there together, 
too frightened to speak. Presently the Validé also came, 
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bringing a thick, indoor veil, which she threw over Delarah’s 
head. She sat down at her side and whispered tensely. “My 
little one, if you should be qnesceien, remember that you 
have not seen your father for days.” 

The frightened huddle of women began to moan and wail. 
Then an officer, followed by a number of soldiers, entered 
from the selamlik. He looked around, and demanded, ‘““Where 
are all the rest of the household?” 

“We are no longer rich,” the Validé answered with dignity. 
“This is all that is left of our household.” 

“Who are you?” the officer asked. 

“T am Ali Pasha’s mother, and the head of the household. 
And I would like to remind you that you are offending Allah 
by forcing your way into the women’s quarters.” 

“T regret the necessity.” ‘The officer’s manner was sheepish 
for, being a Mohammedan, he felt uncomfortable at having 
invaded the sanctuary of the women’s quarters. “I am only 
obeying the orders of my superiors. I have come to arrest 
Ali Pasha.” | 

“Why look for him here?” 

“We did not find him in the men’s quarters. Therefore 
we must search the whole house.” 

“Search, then.” 

The soldiers tramped through all the rooms. They re- 
turned, not with Ali Pasha, but carrying in towels all the 
jewelry they could find, and such clothes as they took a 
fancy to. 

“T advise you, Validé Hanoum,” the officer threatened, “‘to 
tell us where your son is.” 

“I do not know.” 

He pointed to the veiled woman. “Which of these are his 
wives?” 

“IT am,” Nazip Hanoum said unsteadily. 

it eels be better for you if you tell us where your hus- 
band is.’ 
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“I should like to know myself,” Ramp Hanoum replied in 
a tremulous voice. 

He questioned several of the slaves, receiving always the 
same reply, that they did not know. Suddenly he spoke to 
Delarah. “Little girl, where is your father?” 

With great simplicity Delarah said, “Do you think the 
effendi, my father, would stay here for you to catch?” 

“Where did he go, then?” 

Delarah waved her hand vaguely toward the west. “To 
Vienna, perhaps.” 

‘To Vienna? How did he get out? Ever since he returned, 
we have been watching the house, night and day. Go on, 
tell me.” 

Delarah began: “A long, long time ago—even before our 
prophet was born—there was a man—” She hesitated. “I can’t 
remember his name. Anyway, it doesn’t matter. But that man 
lived in a barrel. It was his home. And so the effendi, my 
father, got into a barrel.” 

“Delarah!” the Validé exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“You leave that child alone,” the officer commanded sternly. 
‘Now go on, little one. You mean that your father is in this 
house, hiding in a barrel?” 

“Of course not. Why should he live in a barrel. He has 
this house to live in.” 

“But you said he got into a barrel,” the officer coaxed. 
“What happened to him after he got into the barrel?” 

‘He was rolled away,’”’ Delarah said impressively. 

“Rolled away? In the barrel?” 

“What else?” 

“And who rolled him away?” 

“Iwo men came, with white aprons—like those who wait 
in the candy shops—and—and they rolled him away.” 

The women all stopped wailing and listened, fascinated, 
to Delarah’s story. 
“When was he rolled out?” 
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Delarah again waved her hand. “I couldn’t tell. Perhaps 
yesterday. Perhaps the day before.” 

The officer took off his fez and scratched his head. 

‘““H’m!” he grunted. He turned to the Validé. ‘““My orders 
are to place soldiers at all your outside doors. Come on, men,” 
and he tramped off. 

The Validé Hanoum took the veil from Delarah’s head 
and gazed at her as if she had never seen her before. 

“Little Crest of the Wave, whatever made you think of a 
barrel?” 

“Grandmother, the effendi, my father, told me so often 
how happy it would make him if I could be like Little 
Heart. So I tried. She is always making up stories.” 

“But was there ever a man living in a barrel?” 

“Oh, yes, that’s real. Little Heart told me about him— 
and a king came and looked at him, and said he'd like to 
live in a barrel, too. And when the officer became interested 
and asked questions, I just kept on making answers. And, 
grandmother, he did believe that the effendi, my father, 
went out in the barrel, didn’t he?” 

“How could he help it?” cried Nazip Hanoum. “You spoke 
so truthfully, no one would have thought you were lying.” 

“Story-making isn’t lying,” Delarah corrected, in Alcmene’s 
best manner. “It is only make believe, which is a golden 
thread, given to you at your birth by the fairies.” 

The Validé shook her head in wonderment. “Whatever it 
is, you certainly made the officer think he had found out 
about Ali Pasha.” 

The oldest slave exclaimed, “Why, Validé Hanoum, I 
almost believed it myself.” 

‘Grandmother, where is the effendi, my father?” Delarah 
asked anxiously. 

‘In your make believe barrel,” the Validé Hanoum replied 
solemnly. 
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ss RICH ‘TURKISH houses the house- 
keeper was always a free man who lived in the men’s part 
of the house and never came in touch with the women. But 
these being exceptional times, the Validé sent for Ismail to 
come to her. 

“I thank you, Ismail, for having kept watch so well. If you 
had not shouted when the soldiers came, they might have 
caught your master. Ismail, you have been with us for many 
years.” 

“For thirty, Validé Hanoum, and never have I wished for 
a better master.” 

“You have seen my son go high.” She sighed. ‘Who are 
we to question the will of Allah? Ismail, if we have been 
rich, and then richer, we shall now become poor, and then 
poorer. We cannot feed many mouths. Keep the cook, and 
another man. The rest of the work will be done by my 
women.” She broke off. “How will you do your marketing, 
with soldiers guarding the doors?” 

“They will permit me to go out for a few hours every 
morning, to make my purchases.” 

The Validé nodded, looking intensely into the eyes of 
Ismail. ““Those few hours will suffice.” 

She talked, and he listened. 

When he rose to go, he said, “I shall act as you direct.” 

At noontime, the guard at the doors was changed: The 
Validé sauntered down the stairway and spoke with the two 
soldiers .at the front door. They were. Anatolians, and one 
of them, a corporal, volunteered, ‘My father knew Ali Pasha, 
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Delarah again waved her hand. “I couldn’t tell. Perhaps 
yesterday. Perhaps the day before.” 

The officer took off his fez and scratched his head. 

‘““H’m!” he grunted. He turned to the Validé. ‘““My orders 
are to place soldiers at all your outside doors. Come on, men,” 
and he tramped off. 

The Validé Hanoum took the veil from Delarah’s head 
and gazed at her as if she had never seen her before. 

“Little Crest of the Wave, whatever made you think of a 
barrel?” 

“Grandmother, the effendi, my father, told me so often 
how happy it would make him if I could be like Little 
Heart. So I tried. She is always making up stories.” 

“But was there ever a man living in a barrel?” 

“Oh, yes, that’s real. Little Heart told me about him— 
and a king came and looked at him, and said he’d like to 
live in a barrel, too. And when the officer became interested 
and asked questions, I just kept on making answers. And, 
grandmother, he did believe that the effendi, my father, 
went out in the barrel, didn’t he?” 

‘““How could he help it?” cried Nazip Hanoum. “You spoke 
so truthfully, no one would have thought you were lying.” 

“Story-making isn’t lying,” Delarah corrected, in Alcmene’s 
best manner. “It is only make believe, which is a golden 
thread, given to you at your birth by the fairies.” 

The Validé shook her head in wonderment. “Whatever it 
is, you certainly made the officer think he had found out 
about Ali Pasha.” 

The oldest slave exclaimed, “Why, Validé Hanoum, I 
almost believed it myself.” 

“Grandmother, where is the effendi, my father?” Delarah 
asked anxiously. 

“In your make believe barrel,” the Validé Hanoum replied 
solemnly. 
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Ss RICH ‘TURKISH houses the house- 
keeper was always a free man who lived in the men’s part 
of the house and never came in touch with the women. But 
these being exceptional times, the Validé sent for Ismail to 
come to her. 

“I thank you, Ismail, for having kept watch so well. If you 
had not shouted when the soldiers came, they might have 
caught your master. Ismail, you have been with us for many 
years.” 


“For thirty, Validé Hanoum, and never have I wished for 
a better master.” 

“You have seen my son go high.” She sighed. ‘Who are 
we to question the will of Allah? Ismail, if we have been 
rich, and then richer, we shall now become poor, and then 
poorer. We cannot feed many mouths. Keep the cook, and 
another man. The rest of the work will be done by my 
women.” She broke off. “How will you do your marketing, 
with soldiers guarding the doors?”’ 

“They will permit me to go out for a few hours every 
morning, to make my purchases.” 

The Validé nodded, looking intensely into the eyes of 
Ismail. ‘“Those few hours will suffice.” 

She talked, and he listened. 

When he rose to go, he said, “I shall act as you direct.” 

At noontime, the guard at the doors was changed: The 
Validé sauntered down the stairway and spoke with the two 
soldiers.at the front door. They were. Anatolians, and one 
of them, a corporal, volunteered, ‘‘My father knew Ali Pasha, 
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when he was the governor of our province. He was a just 
man.” 

“He was always that, my son. And yet you now are posted 
at his door to arrest him when he comes back. Kismet! It is 
your duty. I will see that while you are here you are made 
as comfortable as possible. Warm food will be brought to you 
from the kitchen. And here is some tobacco. I hope both of 
you have mothers, and that you love them. How many hours 
do you stay at this door?” 

“We came at noon, and are relieved at midnight.” 

“Long hours! May Allah give you strength.” 

She went back to the upper hall, and motioned Delarah to 
follow her into their room. “Quick! I have no time to ex- 
plain. Draw these heavy stockings over your own shoes and 
stockings, and then put your feet into this pair of high boots 
of mine. I have stuffed paper into the toes so that they will 
fit you.” 

She gathered up the golden hair, pinned it on top of the 
child’s head, and tied a black scarf tightly over it. 

‘Now we must change your appearance. I will paint your 
eyebrows black, and make lines on your face.” 

Next she lighted a lamp, turned up the wick till it sooted 
the chimney, and rubbed soot on Delarah’s face and hands. 
Lastly she dressed her in the black tchit-tcharf and a thick 
black veil. 

“There! You look thirty years older. We are now going to 
the little sweetshop across the street.” 

“The one kept by Fatihé, who used to be your slave, 
grandmother, before you dowered and married her?” 

“Yes. But ask no more.” 

From the hall came wild howls, as of a person demented. 

“What is that?’ Delarah asked in terror. 

“Sh! Follow me.” 

They went out to where one of the older slaves was lying 
on the hard sofa, kicking her heels and howling dismally. 
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“Excellent!” the Validé muttered. She went downstairs and 
opened the front door. 

“What is happening?” asked the startled corporal. 

“Aman! Aman!” the Validé cried. “It’s my old sister.” 
She tapped her forehead significantly. ‘Poor, demented thing, 
she is having one of her fits. The only way we can stop her 
howling is to take her across the street to that sweetshop, and 
let her have some sweets to eat. She is like a child, and if we 
don’t humor her, she will how] like this for hours. Won’t you 
let us take her over? In half an hour we shall bring her back 
like a lamb. Three of us will have to guard her until she 
is calmed down.” 

The corporal was smoking the good tobacco the Validé 
had given him, and he looked forward to a warm evening 
meal. 

“I don’t see why I shouldn't,” he replied. “We are only 
posted here to arrest Ali Pasha.” 

“May the blessing of Allah be upon your head, my son.” 

The Validé went back to the hall and clapped her hands. 
A large woman came in, dressed like the others. The Validé 
patted the shoulder of the howling woman. “Come on. We 
are going to take you out to the sweetshop now.” 

The howling woman arose, and allowed the others to 
cover her with the tchit-itcharf, but without stopping her yell- 
ing. The big woman grabbed the patient by the arm and 
started downstairs, Delarah and her grandmother walking 
close behind them. 

The moment the insane woman was in the street, she 
stopped howling. The two soldiers indifferently watched the 
cluster of women go into the sweetshop across the way. 

When the four women walked into the inner room, re- 
served for women, Fatihé, their former slave, was waiting. 
‘Two other women, one of them very big, were seated at a 
table, eating malébi. The Validé, and her demented “‘old sis- 
ter” sat down beside them, and were also served with sweet. 
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Without a word, Fatihé opened a door leading into her 
own living quarters, and motioned to the big woman and 
to Delarah to enter. She followed and locked the door behind 
her. 

The big woman took the veil from her face—and there was 
Ali Pasha, with his hair, beard, and moustache shaved off. 
He put his fingers to his lips, and tore off his tchit-tcharf. 
Upon a stool lay baggy trousers, short jacket, high boots, and 
fez, such as are worn by poor Armenians. The great pasha, 
as quickly as he could, got into these humble garments and 
tied a colored handkerchief around his fez. 

Meanwhile Fatihé swiftly took off Delarah’s tchit-tcharf 
and veil, and put her into a cheap black coat. Then she threw 
a shawl over the child’s head and pinned it under her chin. 

“Why do you make me look so ugly?” the little girl com- 
plained. 

“It is necessary, Little Star.” 

Through the kitchen, Fatihé led them into her back-yard, 
and then into one belonging to a cobbler, fronting on an- 
other street. 

The cobbler looked up from the shoe he was mending and 
muttered, ““May Allah be with you.” 

Delarah and her father walked through several streets she 
had never seen before, until they came to the broad street 
where the tramways ran. They took one that went to the 
Galata Bridge, and descended at the landing for the Prinkipo 
boats. 

Ali Pasha bought two third-class tickets, and they waited 
inconspicuously on one side, watching the passengers go 
aboard the second boat. As Kimon Floras was not among 
them, Ali Pasha and Delarah waited for the last boat. 

The Turk gave a sigh of relief when at length he saw 
the banker walk down to the landing. Ata discreet distance 
he and Delarah followed him aboard, and took their places 
humbly among the third-class passengers. 
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By the time the steamer reached the island, it was night- 
fall. Ali Pasha took his daughter by the hand and pushed his 
way forward so that ans would be among the first to dis- 
embark. 

“We must go up to wliere the carriages are and wait for 
him.” 


An unmistakable Cephalonian voice greeted Kimon Floras 
as he stepped off the pier. “We have come to escort you 
home.” 

“Why Miltiades, what are you doing: here? aay trouble?” 
the Greek asked anxiously. 

“Not exactly, only your head gardener was over at the 
Spiradis place, showing their gardener the new way of cut- 
ting plants for the winter, when the place was attacked by a 
mob. Your gardener rushed back as fast as legs could bring 
him. We made the outer gate secure, and four of our men 
are concealed among the bushes. Others are patrolling the 
place.” 

Lost in thought, the banker started to walk toward his car- 
riage. 

Miltiades stopped him. “Not that way, Mr. Floras. You 
are not going home on wheels, but riding the waves. You own 
a mighty fine little boat. After arranging the home defence, 
we walked down here this afternoon and bought her for you. 
She cost a pretty penny, but we thought it advisable. She has 
six oars, and a mast and sail. It might prove healthier for 
you to travel by boat for a while. Every morning we'll 
bring you down, and return with the provisions, and meet 
you again in the evening. It will give us some exercise, too. 
We are getting soft on your good food.” 


Ali Pasha and Delarah hurried up the short distance to 
the square where the carriages were drawn up. 
“You are sure you can find his carriage?” Ali Pasha asked. 
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“Oh, yes. I know the horses and the coachman, and be- 
sides, Helen Hanoum and Alcmene will be inside.” 

The ‘Turk longed to take his child in his arms before being 
separated from her forever, but he did not dare, there in the 
public square, with people going by. He only squeezed her 
small hand in both his big ones. 

“Go, little loved one. Find the carriage and get in,” he said 
huskily. “I must wait here to speak to Floras Effendi.” 

As he waited in the dark the Turk’s heart was filled with 
thankfulness for having been able to carry out his plan so 
successfully. He fingered Delarah’s passport—for ‘‘Daphne 
Mousouros’’-—-which he was going to give to the Greek, with 
a last letter which he had written. After these were delivered, 
he himself, would disappear forever, knowing that his child 
was safe. 

From the dark Delarah spoke: “The carriage isn’t here.” 
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Y TREASURE, you must be mistaken.” 
Ali Pasha spoke in dismay. “Floras Effendi’s carriage must be 
here. He came on the same boat with us, and he is always 
met by his carriage.” 

Delarah shook her head. “His carriage is not here! I know 
the horses. I know the coachman. And I looked into every 
carriage. In none of them were Helen Hanoum and 
Alcmene.” 

Ali Pasha’s thankfulness turned to despair. Yet he did not 
Wish to appear discouraged before Delarah. “Perhaps his 
carriage couldn’t come, and he will take a public one. Let 
us stay here and wait for him. He must pass this way.” 

They scanned all the passengers, their faces distinguishable 
only when they were under the lamp on the high post. Some 
went straight to their own carriages. Others bargained with 
the owners of the public vehicles. A few went off on foot. 

One after another the private and public carriages drove 
away. Finally passengers stopped coming up from the pier. 
Ali Pasha’s forebodings became dark as the clouds overhead. 
Had Fate, who had been a smiling friend for years, utterly 
deserted him? 

“Effendi, my father, can’t we walk to the upper square 
and take a carriage there?” 

“People dressed as we are cannot take a carriage without 
rousing suspicion. And remember, we must reach the Floras 
home without being seen.” With a hope-which he did not 
himself feel, he added, “Perhaps Floras Effendi walked by 
the lower road to the market, having arranged with his coach- 
man to meet him there.” 
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They went on to the market place. The high boots of her 
grandmother were not comfortable, and the heavy clothes 
hindered her, but she said nothing, lest she distress her 
father. . 

They walked the full length of the market without seeing 
the carriage of Mr. Floras. At the last little shop, Ali Pasha 
bought bread and cheese, and tucked them, as the poor do, 
into his wide sash. 

‘“We shall have to walk to his house,” he said. 

“We can’t, effendi, my father. It is too far.” 

‘There is no other way.” 

‘Effendi, my father, why do we not go to our summer 
home for the night?” 

“We cannot do that, my little treasure. Soldiers may be 
occupying it, thinking I may go there. Besides, we must reach 
the Floras home in the dark, since no one must know that 
you have gone there.” 

They trudged on in silence for some time. Delarah peered 
up at her father. “I have only once walked much—that day 
when Muchtar was killed. And I was made ill by so much 
walking.” 

“What you did once, you can do again, love of my heart. 
And remember, at the end of your walk, you will be with 
your Helen Hanoum.” 

He tightened his handclasp and led her on. He himself 
was busy with his thoughts. At that very moment, his wise 
and capable mother would be preparing her household for 
its return to Anatolia. Mechmet Ali, his youngest son, would 
be brought up there, as he himself had been. And his mother 
would find some nice young man to marry Nazip Hanoum 
to. The Greek banker would look after them, and they would 
lack for nothing. Kimon Floras had become like a brother 
to him. As he had said to his mother, “I am leaving you a 
friend on whom you can depend.” But he had not confided 
to her that he was giving Delarah to him. She would have 
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resented having her grandchild brought up by Christians, 
and she would not have understood why he wanted Delarah 
to share the larger world of the Florases. He had left his 
mother under the impression that he had means of escap- 
ing to Europe and taking Delarah with him. 

He bent down, drew her to him, and kissed her. 

She whispered, “I am walking to please you.” 

Neither of them was a good walker, and by the time they 
were on the broad St. Nicholas road they were already tired. 
To make matters worse, the clouds became lower. Ali Pasha 
looked up at them. “I am afraid it is going to rain. Let us 
walk a little faster.” 

For a while they managed to increase their pace, but it 
was beyond the power of either to keep it up, and they fell 
back to their former gait, in dreary silence. 

Presently the woods began, and their blackness terrified 
Delarah. She kept her eyes on the left side of the road, which 
was open, and sloped down to the sea. In her soft voice she 
announced, ‘Effendi, my father, my feet will never last the 
whole long road.” 

He picked her up and set her on a big stone, and sat down 
beside her. From his sash he brought forth the bread and 
cheese, and sliced them with his knife. 

They ate with the simplicity characteristic of the aurks: 
After every crumb was consumed, Delarah volunteered. We 
enjoyed it as if it had been the best of dishes. 

“Because the guest at our table was hunger. ’ He took her 
hand. “Would you like to live all your life in the house of 
Floras Effendir”’ 

“Am I going to?” 

“Yes, I am taking you there for always.” 

Delarah leaned close to her father. “You mean the miracle 
Alcmene and I have been praying for is going to happen? 

“Yes, Allah has heard you.” 

“And are you coming, too?” she asked joyously. 
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to think how much farther they had to go. 

They were on the last mile when the rain began to fall— 
only a drizzle, but it made walking still more difficult. Delarah 
was so tired that she fell asleep as she walked, stumbled, and 
fell down. Her father picked her up, and kissed her. 

“Think of yourself as if you were the little Christian 
hanoum, and act as she would act in your place.” 

‘“Alcmene prepared herself to face trouble. I thought I 
should always be rich, and have a carriage to travel in.” 

“Act this once as if you had been prepared, too, my treas- 
ure.” 

She resumed her walk, though she was aching with fatigue, 
and it seemed, after each step in the heavy boots, as if she 
could not take another. 

On and on they struggled, the rain soaking into their 
clothes, smudging the black of Delarah’s eyebrows, and 
running down her face. 

“Could we not sit down for a little while, effendi, my 
father?” 3 

“If we sit down in all these wet clothes we shall catch 
cold, and it will be harder to get up again. Now say to your- 
self, ‘with every step I take I am a step nearer my friends.” 

Delarah never knew how she reached the Floras place. She 
must have been dozing on her feet when her father clutched 
her arm and stopped. His tenseness woke her up, and there 
at the gates where she had hoped that her interminable walk- 


ing would come to an end was a mob of ruffians with torches, 


and clubs, and a few with guns. They seemed like figures in 
a hideous dream, and they were cursing and shouting, pound- 
ing on the gates, and throwing rocks over them. 
The two fugitives stood like frozen shadows in the night. 
The uproar continually increased, and they saw six men 
bring up a log to use as a battering-ram to force the gates. 
“We cannot go to Floras Effendi,” the Turk muttered. “I 
only pray that he has means to defend his home.” 
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The words aroused Delarah further. : 

“Yes, he has. Lots of men have come to stay with him. 
Besides, Alcmene was always preparing for. trouble.” 

Her father hardly heard her. The hope of bringing his 
daughter to safety had sustained him. Now he was utterly dis- 
couraged. “What can we do? We cannot go forward. We can- 
not go back. And we must not be found here in the morn- 
ing. Allah!” he cried, “If you have forsaken me, have pity on 
my child.” 

Delarah tugged at his sleeve. “Effendi, my father, we can 
get in. There is another way.” : 

“Another way?” he repeated, dully. 

“Yes, by the shore. Alcmene and I use it when we have 
to escape from the Persian hordes, who are so numerous 
that their arrows shut out the sun. Come!” 

She took his hand and led him back to the corner where 
the wall turned toward the sea. There was a path so faint 
it would have escaped the notice of any who did not know 
of it. But Delarah plunged into the undergrowth, and he 
followed, warding off the little pine trees which tried to 
slap his face with their rain-sodden branches. 

They came to the edge of the cliff. 

“But my little one, we cannot get down to the shore this 
way. It is too steep,”’ Ali Pasha cried in dismay. 

“Oh, yes, we can,” Delarah contradicted cheerfully. “At 
first I thought as you do, but Alcmene showed me how. 
And the more you exercise your body, the abler it becomes,” 
she quoted faithfully. 

For years the most strenuous exercise Ali Pasha had taken 
had been driving in a two-horse carriage. He was terrified at 
the thought of descending ‘this cliff by the zigzag path 
Delarah was following. But the sense of face, as strong in 
‘Turkey as elsewhere in the east, forbade his showing his 
feelings. 


His scalp tingling, he followed her, catching hold of 
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bushes to steady himself. Stones dislodged by his awkward 
feet rolled booming down the cliff and bounced into the sea. 
Once he slipped and would have followed them, except for 
a stout little pine against which he lodged. 

They came to the bottom. The Turk mopped his face. 
“Allah is great!” he muttered. Yet their further progress 
seemed stopped by the cliff, which here descended straight 
into the sea. 

‘For a little way we must wade around it—but the water is 
not deep,” Delarah encouraged. “Not far from here are the 
bathhouses and the stairway that leads up to the lawn.” And 
indeed soon they were again on the pebbly beach. 

‘They had gone but a few steps when terror halted them 
again. Above the slapping of the waves, men’s voices reached 
them from the cliff, and then, against a streak of leaden sky 
on the horizon they could make out the figures of two men 
at the top of the stairway. 

“Who can they be?” Ali Pasha asked fearfully. 

‘Pirates,’ Delarah replied simply. 

“Pirates?” On this terrible night nothing seemed impos- 
sible to the ‘Turk. | 

“Yes. Alcmene always expected they would come. She pre- 
pared for them. I know exactly what to do. I shall go up 
the rope ladder.” 

‘““What rope ladder?” 

‘You will see,’”’ and in spite of her fatigue, she chuckled. 
Groping along the cliff until she found the ladder, she guided 
his hand to it. “I shall go up this way.” 

“You couldn't!” 

“Oh, yes, I can, effendi, my father. Little Heart taught me 
how—in case trouble should overtake me. And it has. I shall 
climb up to the Virgin Pine ‘Tree, and send out the call, and 
Alcmene will come and rescue me.” 

“What calle” 

Delarah threw back her head and gave her bird signal. 
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ELEN FLORAS heard the front door 
open and hurried out into the hall. 

Her husband dropped his raincoat on a chair, took her 
arm and led her back to the library and the open fire. 

“I came back to see that you didn’t worry. The Cephalo- 
nians are handling them without any trouble. Miltiades is 
a born leader.” 

“Were there many?” 

“Quite a few—and with arms. They spilled some of their 
blood on that fine new glass we cemented on the wall.” 

“Oh, Kimon, but for your forethought we should have 
had a ghastly experience.” 

“Well, I think it is over now. They were out for loot. ‘They 
hadn’t any stomach for a fight.” 

“Kimon, do you think the attack on us had anything to 
do with Malkhatoun?” 

“Not possibly. In a time of turmoil like this, the scum 
comes to the top, and for a few days they givé’rein to their 
natures. Of course if we had been unprepared—’’ 

The door was flung open, and Alcmene rushed in. One 
hand clutched her long nightdress. The other pointed dra- 
matically toward the cliff. 

“Quick, papa—Delarah is out there and in danger.” 

“My darling, you must have had a nightmare,” her mother 
said, gathering the child in her arms. 

“No, mamma, no! I hadn’t even gone to sleep. That's 
how I heard the call.” 

“‘Alcmene,” her father said severely, “you are absurd. Be- 
sides, you are supposed to have the measles, and not to 
leave your room.” 
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“What of me is left, Floras Effendi.” 

‘“‘Alcmene is on the terrace, waiting for you. Run to her. 
I will see that no one comes until you are safely there.” 

Delarah made a last effort, rose, and limped toward the 
house. 

“Delarah!” the little Greek girl cried, throwing her arms 
around her. “I knew you were there!” 

“I’m wet and muddy, and my face must be not like my 
own, but Alcmene, Little Heart, nothing matters, because 
the miracle has happened, and I am here for always.” 

“Come by the fire,’ said Mr. Floras, who had followed 
Delarah. He took her cold hand and led her into the library. 

“Why, it is Delarah!’’ Helen Floras cried, in utter aston- 
ishment. “And she is exhausted. I must take her right up 
and put her to bed.” 

“No, no, my Helen Hanoum. The effendi, my father, said 
that first I was to tell all.” 

“Then sit by the fire.” 

“If I do, I shall go to sleep, and that I must not do.” 

Folding her hands across her breast, she stood up straight, 
her eyes fastened on the face of the banker. She told her story 
without a sob or a tear. From inside her dress she took the 

passport and her father’s letter, and handed them to him. 
“The effendi, my father, said the great Allah has made 
happen the miracle Alcmene and I have been praying for, 
and I was to ask if you would take me to be your child. 
Will you, Floras Effendi? I will do all you wish me to, and 
I will eat as little as you say I must.” 
The Greek drew the ‘Turkish child to him. “Yes, Delarah, 

I will take you to be my child.” 

She took his hand in hers and brought it to her lips. 

Clasped in the outstretched arms of Mrs. Floras, she mur- 
mured, “Oh, Helen Hanoum, I am yours now, and I'll do 
everything to please you. I’ll even try to learn Greek, if you 


want me to.” 
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29 


Were THE SUN slanting in at the win- 
dow, Delarah lifted her head and craned her neck to look at 
Alcmene’s bed. 

“Oh, I am awake,” said Alcmene. “I have been for a long 
time, only mamma told me you needed all the sleep you 
could get.” . 

Delarah stretched luxuriously. “Sophie gave me such a 
good bath and such a rubbing with sweet oil, last night, 
that I don’t feel as if I had really walked from the boat- 

nding here.” 

‘ “Haven't you any aches? Mamma thought you would be 
hes this morning.” 

chops me see if theve are any.” She hopped out of bed. 

“No, there aren't.” She came over and got into Alcmenes 

bed. “And, Little Heart, I am here—here for always, be- 

cause of the miracle.” es 

They hugged each other, and Alcmene suggested, Let's 
go and wake up Malkhatoun. Only she is now ‘Dorothea, 
which means ‘a gift from God.’ ” 

“Is she a better gift than I?” : 

“Of course not. You are my miracle sister. 
Delarah cocked her head on one side. “Alcmene, Little 
Heart, that paper the effendi, my father, gave me said that I 
was my Helen Hanoum’s little sister. ‘That makes me your 
aunt, doesn’t it?” Raising her finger, she shook it at Alemepe: 
“That means you will have to mind when I speak. 

“TI wasn’t praying for an aunt. If you'd rather be mamma s 
sister, and not mine, then Mal— I mean Dorothea—will be- 
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come my sister.” 


“No, no, Little Heart, remember you and I prayed for the 
miracle to make us sisters—and the miracle happened.” 

“Then why do you say that you are my aunt?” 

“I don’t say it any more. I am your sister—by the miracle.” 

Alcmene eyed her speculatively, and Delarah complained: 
“I can see by your expression that you are going to try to 
get at the root of what I have said.” 

“I am. I'd like to know why you wanted to be my aunt. 
Now tell me.” 

Delarah sighed. “I shall have to do it, so I had better do 
it right away and save trouble. It’s this way. Now that I am 
to be here for always, you will be thinking of no end of 
things for me to do, for my own good. And so the thought 
came to me—you see, Little Heart, I am growing a mind 
now, and it makes thoughts for me—and it told me that if 
I were your aunt, you couldn’t make me do so many things 
for my own good, because I could say ‘No,’ and you would 
have to obey.” 

“Didn’t you tell mamma, last night, that you would even 
learn Greek, if she wanted you to?” 

“Yes, but that’s different. I'll do it for Helen Hanoum.” 

“You love her more than you do me?” 

Delarah’s eyes were on the point of filling. “Alcmene, 
Little Heart, seeing that the effendi, my father, has gone 
on that long journey without end, so that those Young ‘Turks 
won't catch him, and my grandmother is taking everyone 
back to Anatolia, and you are my only family—” 

Alcmene threw her arms around her. “Oh, I do love you, 


_ and mamma and papa love you, too. And I will try, truly 


I will, not to make you do things you don’t want to.” 
“And I shall try to want to, most of the time.” 
“And you are happy with us?” 
“Oh, yes, most happy. And the effendi, my father, said it 


_ made him happy to give me to you.” 
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“Then let’s go and wake up Malkhatoun.” 

“Little Heart, she isn’t Malkhatoun. She is the other one 
that means the gift from your God.” 

‘“That’s right—Dorothea. Let’s go wake up Dorothea.” 

They didn’t have to. She was already sitting up, reading. 

“Aman! Aman!” cried Delarah. “She is worse than you 
are, Little Heart. Reading before eating!” 

They both hopped into Malkhatoun’s bed. Delarah snatch- 
ing the book and tucking it under the covers, asked severely, 
‘Do you know your new name?” 

“I do. I am Dorothea Vlastos. And you are Daphne 
Mousouros.” 

From under her pillow she produced a copybook. Most of 
the first page was filled with the two names. 

“But what are those queer things on the bottom line?” 

‘They are the Greek alphabet. I know it all by heart now.” 

Delarah somberly looked from Malkhatoun to Alcmene 
and back, tears brimming her eyes. “Then I had better learn 
it, too.” 

“You don’t have to, Daphne, dearest. I only taught it to 
her, because she wanted it. Very soon now we shall be going 
to Europe, and there nobody speaks Greek, so why bother?” 

With fresh anxiety Delarah pointed to Malkhatoun. “Does 
her name make her a sister to my Helen Hanoum?” 

“No. ‘Dorothea Vlasto’ is to be a niece of papa’s. But 
among ourselves let’s just be the Three Musketeers. We can 
start reading the book right away, and keep on reading it 
on the train. Then you can decide which one of you will 
be Porthos’ and who will be Aramis, because I want to be 
Athos.” 

“Can’t we be just us?” implored Delarah. “It will take me 
some time to learn Malkhatoun’s God’s-gift name, and I don’t 
want to have to learn another just now.” 

“Oh, I'll teach you Malkhatoun’s new name easily. And 
papa says we are to practice calling you both by your new 
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names, for safety,” 


Sophie opened the door, and exclaj 
, xclaimed, ‘‘Why aren’t 
ready for breakfast, I should like to know?” : ie 
con ~ most regretful, Sophie,” Malkhatoun answered 

€ can be ready in a fe ? , 
ahaa tae y w minutes,” and all three sprang 
; oc are sitting around the table, Sophie pouring their 

olee and hot milk, and butterine thei 

Meta ing their bread, when Mr. 
De you feel quite well—er—Daphne?” he asked. 
“Was Till, Floras Effendi?” Delarah asked. 

You were pretty well done up last night. It is good that 
fae don’t even remember it. I am leaving for town, young 
ladies, where I shall make the last arrangements for our 
journey. Please try to call yourselves by your Greek names 


all day. And do not la i ; 
pse into the Turkish | o 
safety depends on that.” i 


Tivo days later Malkhatoun and Delarah stood at Mrs 
asta ee for a final inspection. They were dressed in 
r ue skirts and coats, with white b] 
brimmed beaver hats. I aa 

You look lovely,” Mrs. Floras assured them, “and how 


I hate sending i : 
you into the city separate] fro =“ itd 
safer.” y sep y trom us—but it is 


She held out her arms, and 
children and kissed them. 
Now remember: talk as little as possible, and that in 


French. And if you see us on the platform of the station 
act as if you didn’t know us.” | 


“But inside our hearts we shall be loving you just the 


gathered in the two Turkish 


_ Same,” Delarah said soberly. 


Of course. And we love you. But until we reach Austria 
we must be strangers in public.” 


Sophie entered, dressed in a black silk dress, a bonnet tied 
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under her chin. She was carrying a big black silk bag and 
two woolen shawls. 

‘““The master has sent word that the luggage is all in the 
boat and that we are to go down at once.” 

Malkhatoun and Delarah clung to Mrs. Floras, fearing 
to leave her. 

She comforted them. “It won’t be long before we shall 
all be together on the train.” 

With Alcmene they walked down to the shore, shep- 
herded by Pir. Five Cephalonians were already at the oars. 
One stood at the stern to help the passengers in, since the 
waves were rocking the boat. Two other Cephalonians on 
shore assisted Sophie; then they picked up the little girls 
and handed them in to the stout arms of Miltiades. 

“Please put me in, too, just for a minute,” Alcmene begged. 
Pir gave a leap and was in the boat before they could stop 
him. He sat down on his hind legs and barked, not sure that 
he approved of all this. And there in the rocking boat, the 
three musketeers bade each other good-bye until they should 
meet again on the train. 

Sophie settled down on the fat cushions in the stern, a 
child on either side of her. The Cephalonians rowed away 
from the shore, lifting the blades of their oars high out of 
the water, to clear the waves. Presently, with some difficulty, 
they hoisted the sail. The force of the wind heeled the boat 
over in an alarming manner, but in a few minutes the fright- 
ened passengers began to feel confidence in the skill of their 
crew, and even to enjoy the tumultuous plunging over the 
waves. 

Mr. Floras and his daughter watched until they could no 
longer distinguish the faces. Then, silently, they walked up 
the steps to the house. There Alcmene threw herself into her 
mother’s arms. 

‘“‘Mamma, the waves are so big. Suppose they drown, and 
I lose them, when I have just got them.” 
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oe must not anticipate disaster,” her father reprimanded. 
. didn’t anticipate disaster—but I lost my little brothers 
Just the same. Now if I were to lose my new sisters—” She hid 
her face on her mother’s breast. 
“The boat your sisters are sailing in i 
§ in Is a good one, and 
those islanders are born sailors. I have sent for another boat 
to take us to the steamer landing. It will be here presently 
ao you had better busy yourself if you have anything to do.” 
aie aa Say goodbye to the families of the gardener and 
coac ; 
ica But don’t you need me to help you dress, 
Alo, the chambermaid is looking after me.” 
Fim run along, miss,” said her father. 
cmene went out on the back terrace and whistled. Pi 
. Pir 
came rounding around the corner of the house and into her 
arms. He wagged his tail st 
athe bic, ul strenuously, sensing that something 
Alcmene hugged him. “Oh, Pir, don’t th; 
1 him. » £1r, dont think I don’t eri 
at leaving you behind, but if we took you with us, they sad 
tle you up in the baggage car, and the English would put you 
_ quarantine for ever so long. You will be happy here. You 
now our chambermaid is the gardener’s daughter, and she’s 
going to live with her parents, where you will live, too. And 
=~ know that she loves you and will look after you. And 
ir, don’t forget me, will you? And don’t grow too fat, now 


that you won’t have me to run around with. Now let’s go and 
make our good-byes.” : 


The wind rose, beyond the shelter of the 
boat plunged more swiftly through the seed ie 
of the Sea of Marmora. It seemed frightfully rough to he 
little girls, who sat as close to Sophie as they could. Delarah’s 
blue eyes searched Sophie’s face, to see if she were afraid 
but Sophie was herself an islander, and knew good sea 
ship when she saw it. She was serene. ides 
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Overhead the white clouds rushed before the wind, con- 
tinually forming new patterns in the sky. The expanse of sea 
and the beauty overhead made Malkhatoun forget her fear. 
And because courage is contagious, and no one 1n the boat 
seemed afraid, Delarah, too, began to watch the Cephalonians 
handling the sail with sure skill, giving each other gruff, 
monosyllabic directions. . 

They passed the island of Halki, sitting much closer to the 
water than Prinkipo. Then followed Antigone, and pretty 
little Prote. Beyond Prote they were in an expanse of open 
sea, and Delarah, who had always traveled in the private 
rooms of the steamers, with tiny portholes, out of which she 
never looked, and Malkhatoun, who had never traveled at all, 
felt as if there were nothing in the world except sea and 
sky. Yet presently the monotony of it soothed Delarah: She 
took off her hat, laid her head down on Sophie's lap and 
went to sleep. migra 

Malkhatoun, on the contrary, knelt on a cushion in the 
bottom of the boat, resting her elbows on the seat and watch- 
ing everything, fascinated. A great happiness surged over her 
because she had escaped from the palace of the sultan into 
all the wonders of the outside world. 

The strong wind drove them along at such a pace that they 
reached Stamboul ahead of schedule. They landed beyond the 
city limits. Miltiades went in search of a carriage, and re- 
turned with a roomy, closed one. 

Sophie and her charges were put on the big back seat, and 
the luggage piled in front of them. Two of the Cae 
squeezed into the seat by the coachman, and they drove o 
to the train which was to take them from Stamboul, through 
the Balkans, through Austria, to Paris, and to England— 
beyond the reach of the Young ‘Turks. 

The train of the Oriental Express was already made up and 
ready for departure. Miltiades, who by now was a trusted 
partner in the dangerous secrets, decided it would be wiser to 
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wait in the carriage until other passengers arrived. Only after 
travelers began to straggle in did the Cephalonians escort 
their charges to the train. 

Malkhateun and Delarah were even more excited over 
their “house on wheels” than they had been about the boat. 
They examined the berths, the closet and little drawers to 
hold what they needed on the trip. As for the tiny washroom, 
between their stateroom and the next, it seemed a more 
miraculous contrivance than anything the professional story- 
tellers of the harem had ever: related. 

By the big window was a sofa which at night was made into 
another bed, and over it was a shelf for Sophie to put her 
things. After all their belongings were in order, the two chil- 
dren sat side by side on the sofa, unnaturally still amid the 
bustle of departure. 

“Have we done all that we should?” Malkhatoun asked 
anxiously, as if all her life she had not been preceded and 
followed by slaves who had never let her pick up a handker- 
chief. Without waiting for an answer, she went on happily. 
“Think, Sophie, only a little while ago Alcmene first told me 
about this train, and how it carried a person from one coun- 
try to another—and now I am on it!” 

“And when we get to Vienna,” Delarah informed her, “we 
are going to see plays—talking plays, and singing plays.” 

“We are not going to stop in Vienna this time,” Sophie 
corrected. ““We are going straight on to Paris. But you will 
see plays there.” 


“We should be very happy without seeing anything,” 
Delarah said sweetly. 

“Hadn’t we better learn how to climb up into those 
funny beds?” Malkhatoun asked. “I didn’t know beds were 
ever made on shelves.” 

“That’s a very good idea,” Sophie agreed, “now that the 
train is still. It will be more difficult to learn when it is mov- 
ing. Miss Dorothea, being the bigger, can climb into the 
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upper berth more easily than Miss Daphne.” 


L 
3 Obediently she did as she was told ie lai 
4 It was a new experience for Malkhatoun to climb into her knitting, went to the berth, Raper, paling anne - 
j berth and then down again. Indeed, the whole world seemed =—s cash mere shawls. one op fhe 
| oe to be filled with strange and delightful adventures. Malkhatoun asked no questi 
| _ a tions. She sat | 
ie ; Ph I take my dark glasses off, to see better?” Malkhatoun window, thinking hee 40 feet dis ae sin on 
ie asked. into words. Since Mrs. Floras had sai 
t “You had better keep them on, Miss Dorothea, until Mrs. know she was free and happy i a “e Has aint nugat 
a Floras comes.” Ther . PE BRED 
4 R . . ‘ e was a rap on the door. Sophie rose and opened it 
s. When do you think they will be here?” Delarah asked. The conductor and another official stepped into th 
a . “It will be quite a while. Remember we arrived ahead of _ room. The official referred to a paper oh his aan 
| oe time. _ says two children, and I see only one.” . 
| Delarah became frightened. “Could it happen, Sophie, | Sophie pointed to the sleeping Delarah 
| that they would not come at all?” | “How old is she?” : 
| “Of course not.” “Thirteen.” 
Delarah unfastened her watch, and showed it to Sophie. “How old is this one?” 
“Where will those hands be when they arrive?” “Fourteen.” 


“T can’t tell exactly, but about here,” Sophie pointed. | “Why is she wearing dark glasses?”’ 
Delarah fastened her watch back on her breast. Afterafew | Wi canad 4 ce Tanto Snr hes.” 
minutes she consulted it again. 


a “Where is your luggage?” 
“It hasn’t moved very much. Sophie, do you think it 1s 


| Sophie opened all the drawers and cl : 
scingt SG  cioeeshines closets and showed 
“Did you wind it last night?” | The man turned to Malkh 
be “3 atoun. She had been terribl 
Yes. Alcmene and I wound our watches together. _ frightened when the men had ae se y 
“Then don’t worry.” ) ad come in, but nothing in her 


manner showed it. “How old are you?”’ 


In her little princess manner she answered, “Sophie has 
already told you.” 


“I don’t remember.” 

“T am fourteen.” 

“Why are you wearing dark glasses?”’ 
“Because I have been told to.” 


The officials still lingered, looking here and there about 


In a short time, however, she unpinned it and held it to 
her ear. “It’s ticking, Sophie. But it is working like a lazy 
slave.” She pinned it back on her dress. “Could I go into the 
hall and look out of the window to see if they have arrived?” 

“They can’t possibly reach here for a quarter of an hour 
yet.” 

“A quarter of an hour? That’s such a long, long time. And 
will they come in to see us at once?” 


_ the stateroom. One i ss 
“They will come in when Mr. Floras thinks it wise. Now, your glasses and let = ee nce 
Miss Daphne, don’t you think you had better take off your — Malkhatoun stamped her foot. “Wh should I?” 
hat, lie down on your bed, and go to sleep? Time will pass | “Make her,” the man said to sci 
more quickly that way.” : 
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“It is wise for the child to wear her glasses. Why should I 
make her take them off?” 

“I wish to see her eyes.” 

A ripple of laughter sounded from Delarah’s bunk. “Give 
them a little money, Sophie,” she said, “and there will be 
no more monkey questions about eyes and glasses.” 

Before Sophie could reach for her handbag, Miltiades came 
in carrying a tray. Alekos was close behind him. 

“IT thought you might like some coffee,” Miltiades began 
innocently, then stopped short, as if surprised at finding the 
officials in the stateroom. “‘Are you already taking the tickets?” 

“We thought we might as well save time, and begin,” the 
official explained lamely. “Are you passengers, too?” 

“No, we are Cephalonians—seeing Miss Sophie off.” 

At the word “Cephalonians,” the men hastily folded up 
their papers and left. Miltiades winked at Alekos and nodded 
after the departing officials. 

“Miss Sophie,” Miltiades said, “after traveling all these 
years with the family, back and forth, you should know that 
these men were just after a little money. We noticed them 
coming in, and when they were slow in coming out, I brought 
the tray of coffee. Alekos is outside now—doing the greasing 
of the palms. You won’t be troubled any more.” 

Numerous friends and relatives were on the platform, 
seeing the Floras family off. So many were the gifts brought 
to Alcmene that she had continually to go in and out of her 
stateroom with them. But at last the signal was given, the 
engine whistled, and with final good-byes, the Floras family 

boarded the train. 7 

When it started, Delarah cried out: “We are shaking! It 
is an earthquake!” : 

Sophie calmed her. “‘No, Miss Daphne, the train has started 
for Europe.” 

“And where are they?” she cried in apprehension. 

Fortunately, from the connecting washroom Alcmene came 
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a whe three little girls hugged each other. 

I have stacks of presents. We will divide them as soon as 
mamma says I can come in to Stay for a while. That won't 
be until after all the tickets have been examined. Now I must 
go back.” 

It — an hour before Mrs. Floras came in. Malkha- 

oun and Delarah greeted her as if th 

ieee ite 00% ey had not seen her 
Darlings, you will have to be patient until we are beyond 

the frontiers of Turkey, in Bulgaria. After that you can use 

Alcmene’s room as your playroom.” 

At the meal hour Alcmene and her parents went into the 
dining-car, but Sophie had the bill of fare brought to her, 
and had their meal served in the Stateroom. Afterwards 
Alcmene came through the washroom and brought in ten 
packages. The largest was a basket filled with fresh fruit and 
candy. This she presented to Sophie. Then she laid down the 
other nine packages. 

“No one of us knows what is in these, so each of us can 
have three. And mamma says We are to open two a day, and 
in that way they will last us till we get to Paris.” 

At the border of Bulgaria a new set of officials came in 
to examine the passports and the luggage. The children were 
separated and a little afraid until they were safely across the 
border. After that Malkhatoun was allowed to take off her 
dark glasses, though she was warned to keep them by her 
to slip on in case of need. 

Traveling through Serbia, the children became careless 
Re = to lock the door leading from their stateroom into 

€ corridor. ‘They were on the floor, playing dom} 
two officials walked in. Ri haere cc. 


“Why, we didn’t know you were all of party 
th be 
the conductor exclaimed. coe 


Alcmene sat petrified with fear. Malkhatoun crawled over 
toward her glasses-case. Delarah alone remained unperturbed 
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Sweetly she explained, pointing toward the next stateroom, 
‘They are most kind to us, and let us play together. You won't 
mind our coming in here to play?” And she gave him her 
most radiant smile. 

When Delarah smiled, she warmed the hearts of the be- 
holders. “‘Of course we don’t” the man reassured her. 

Having pulled herself together, Alcmene said with great 
dignity, ‘““My passport is in there with my father. And theirs 
is in their stateroom.” 

After the men went away, Alcmene jumped up and locked 
the door. She hugged Delarah. “You were simply wonderful, 
Daphne.” 

“T? How was I wonderful?” 

“You saved us from a great danger.” 

“Now Alcmene, you are making things up again. Come 
on, it was your turn to place your domino.” 

The train stopped abruptly and the children looked at 
each other in amazement and dismay. 


“Those men!” Alcmene whispered. “They have reported 
us. We shall all be put in prison.” 


They huddled together, waiting for what would happen. 


It seemed hours before the train started again. 

Then the door of the washroom opened, and Mrs. Floras 
was with them. “My darlings!” she cried. “We are in Austria 
—beyond danger! And I have three little daughters now, in- 
stead of one.” 

“Then I am your daughter, as well as your sister, Helen 
Hanoum?” Delarah questioned eagerly. 

“Yes. ‘Two things in one.” 

“But both for my pleasure. Can’t I be something for your 
pleasure?” 

“You are that already.” 

“What am I, my Helen Hanoum?” 

Mrs. Floras gathered the little Turkish girl into her arms. 
“You are my very own Delarah.” 
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